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F    I    N    G    A    L  : 

AN    ANCIENT   EPIC    POEM. 

1  s  u.xnooKS. 


BOOK     III    •), 

Argument. 

Cuilinllin  ,  pleased  with  ilie  story  of  Carril,  insist* 
•with  thai  bard  for  more  of  his  songs.  lie  re- 
lates the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin  ,  and  the 
death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  sister  of  Swa~ 
lan.  He  liad  scarce  finished  when  Calmnr  the 
son  of  JMatha,  who  liad  advised  the  first  haltle, 
came  wounded  from  the  held,  and  told  iheiu. 
of  Sivaran's  design  to  surprise  the  remains  of 
the  Irish  army.  He  himself  proposes  to  with- 
stand singly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in 
a  uarTQkW  pafs ,  till  the  Irish  should  make  good 
their   retreat.       Cuihuliin  ,    touched  with   the   gal- 

*)  The  second  night,  since  the  opening  of  the 
poern  ,  continues;  and  Cuthullin  ,  Connal  ,  and 
Carril  »till  .sit  in  the- place  described  in  tiie  piece- 
fling  Look.  The  story  of  Agandecca  is  introduced 
here  v.iih  propriety,  as  great  use  is  made  of  it 
in  the  course  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  some 
measure,  brings  about  the  catastrophe. 
A  a 


f  FINGAL ! 

Jant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves  ro  accom- 
pany him,  and  orders  Carril  to  cairy  oft  the 
few  that  remained  of  the  Irish.  Morning  comes, 
Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds;  and,  the  .ships  of 
the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swacan  gives  over 
the  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  returns  to  oppose 
Fingal's  landing.  Cuthullin  ashamed  ,  after  his 
defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal  ,  retires  to  the 
cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puis 
them  to  flight;  hut  the  coining  on  of  night 
makes  the  victory  not  decisive.  The  king,  who 
had  observed  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his 
grandson  Oscar ,  gives  him  advices  concerning 
his  conduct  in  peace  and  wav.  He  recommends 
to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his  fathers 
before  his  eyes,  as  the  best  model  for  his 
conduct;  which  introduces  the  episode  concern- 
ing Fainasollis  ,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Craca  ,  whom  Fingal  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection in  his  youth.  Fillau  and  Oscar  are 
dispatched  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  fright;  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni  desires  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  next  battle;  which 
Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Some  general 
reflections  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day. 


„  I  j.easant  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said 
Cuthullin!  ,,  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times! 
They  arc  like    the  calm   dew  of  the  morning  on 
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tlie  li ill  of  roes  ;  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its- 
ilde.  and  tl:e  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale. 
O  Carril ,  raise  again  thy  voice  !  let  me  hear  the 
song  of  Selma:  which  was  sung  in  my  halls  of 
jov,  when  Fingal  king  of  shields  was  there,  and 
glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

,,  Fingal !  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  Taid 
Carril,  ,,  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  I.ochliu 
was  consumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth 
strove  with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  smiled 
at  the  fair  blooming  face  of  the  hero;  but  death 
was  in  his  hands.  He  was  strong  as  the  waters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
sand streams.  They  took  the  king  ofLochlin 
in  war;  they  restored  him  to  his  ships.  His  big 
heart  swelled  with  pride,  the  death  of  the 
youth  was  dark  in  his  soul.  For  none  ever,  but 
Fingal,  had  overcome  the  strength  of  the  mighty 
Starno  * ),  He  sat  in  the  hall  of  his  shells  in 
Locblin's  woody  land.  He  called  the  grey- 
haired  Snivan ,  that  often  sung  round  the 
circle  **)    of  Loda:    when    the  stone   of  power 

*)  Srarno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as 
Agandecca.  His  fierce  and  cruel  character  is  well 
marked   in   other  poems   concerning    the   times. 

*•)  This  passage  most  certainly  alludes  to  the 
religion  of  tochlin ,    aud  the  stone  of  power  here 


t>  .      j-ingal: 

hoard   Ms   voice,    and   battle   turned  lil  the  field 
of  the    valiant!  " 

,,  Go ,  grey -haired  Snivan."  Starno  said, 
,.  go  to  Ardven's  sea -surrounded  rocks.  Tell 
to  the  king  of  Seima ;  lie  the  fairest  among  bis 
thousands,  tell  him  I  give  him  ray  daughter, 
the  loveliest  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breast  of 
snow.  Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  oi  ny 
waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let 
him  come  with  his  bravest  heroes',  to  the 
•  laughter  of  the  secret  hall!"  Snivan  came  to 
Selma's  hall:  Fair-haired  Fin  gal  attended  his 
steps.  His  kindled  soul  flew  to  the  maid,  .is 
he  bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north.  ';,  Wel- 
come," said  the  dark -brown  Starno,  „  wel- 
come, fcrac  of  rocky  Morven :  welcome  his 
heroes  of  plight,  sons  of  the  distant  isle!  Thr.-c 
days  within  my  halls  shall  ye  feait ;  three  days 
}>ursue  my  boars;  that  your  fame  may  reach  the 
maid  who    dwells   in  the  secret  hall.  " 

Starno  designed  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feast  of  shells.  Fingal ,  who  doubted  the  foe, 
"kept  on  his  arms  of  steel.  The  sons  of  death 
were   afraid-     They   fled   from    the   eyes   of  the 

mentioned ,     is  the  image  of  one  of  the  defies   vC 
Scandinavia; 
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king.  The  voice  of  sprightly  mirth  arose.  The 
trembling  harps  of  joy  were  strung.  Eard9  sung 
the  battle  of  heroes:  They  sung  the  heaving 
breast  of  love.  Ullin  ,  Fingnl's  bard,  was  there: 
the  sweet  voice  of  resounding  Cona.  He  praised 
the  daughter  of  Lochlin;  and  Morven's  *y 
highdeseended  chief.  The  daughter  of  Lochlin. 
overheard.  She  left  the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh! 
She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon, 
from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was 
around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  the  music 
of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  liini. 
He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue 
eye  rolled  on  him  in  secret:  she  blest  the  chief 
of  resounding  Morven. 

The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shons 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the 
dark -browed  Starno ;  and  Fingal ,  king  of 
shields.  Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chase; 
the  spear  of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was 
then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes 
rolling  in  tears  ;  it  was  then  she  came  with  her 
Voice  of  love,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 
„  Fingal ,   high -descended  chief,    truft   not  Star- 

")  All  ihe  north -west  coast  of  Scotland  proba- 
bly went  of  old  under  the  name  of  Morven, 
which  signifies    a   ridge    of  very  high  hills. 


H  FfNGAL  : 

no's  heart  of  pride.  Within  that  -wood  he  has 
placed  his  chief's.  Beware  of  the  wood  of 
death.  But,  remember,  son  of  the  isde,  re- 
member Agandecca :  save  me  from  the  wrath 
of  my  father,  king  of  the   windy  Morveu  !" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his 
heroes  by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fall  by 
his  hand;  and  Gormal  echoed  around!  Before 
the  halls  of  vStarno  the  sons  of  the  chase  con- 
vened. The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds. 
JJis  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  „Bring  hither," 
he  said,  ,,  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of' 
Morven  !  His  hand  is  stained  with  the  blood 
of  my  people ;  her  words  have  not  been  in 
vain  I  "  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears. 
She  came  with  loosely  flowing  locks.  Her 
white  breaft  heaved  with  broken  sighs,  like  the 
foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced 
her  side  with  steel.  She  fell,  like  a  wreath  of 
snow,  which  slides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan ; 
when  the  woods  are  still,  and  echo  deepens 
in  the  vale  !  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant 
chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms.  The 
gloom  of  battle  roared;  Lochlin  fled  or  died. 
Pale,  in  his  bounding  ship  he  closed  the  maid 
of    the    softest    soul.       Hex    tomb    ascends    on 
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Ardven  ,*  the  sea  roars  round  her  narrow 
dwelling. 

,,  Blessed  be  lier  soul,"  faid  Cuthullin; 
„  Messed  be  the  mouth  of  the  song !  Strong 
was  the  youth  ofFingal;  strong  is  his  arm  of 
age.  Lochlin  shall  fall  again  before  the  king 
of  echoing  Morven.  Show  .thy  face  from  a. 
cloud i  O  moon!  light  his  white  sails  on  the 
wave:  and  if  any  strong  spirit  *)  of  heaven 
sits  on  that  low -hung  cloud;  turn  his  dark 
•hips  from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  storm  !  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the 
•  ound  of  the  mountain  -  stream  ;  when  Calmar 
ascended  the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He 
leaned  on  his  bending  spear.  Feeble  is  the 
arm  of  battle!  but  strong  the  soul  of  the  hero  ! 
„  Welcome!  O  son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal, 
„  welcome  art  thou  to   thy  friends!    Why  bursts 

*)  This  is  the  only  passage  in  rhe  po^m  that 
has  the  appearance  of  religion.  Bur  Cnrhu'Mi/s 
apostrophe  lo  this  spirit  is  accompanied  with  a 
doubt,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  hero  meant  a  superior  being,  or  the 
ghosts  of  deceased  warriors,  who  were  supposed 
in  those  times  to  rule  the  storms,  a>ul  to  trans- 
port themselves  in  a  gust  of  wind  from  one 
country  to  another. 
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that  broken  sigh  from  the  breast  of  him  who 
never  feared  before?  And  never,  Coimal,  vvill 
lie  fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  steel!  MV  soul 
brightens  in  danger:  in  the  noise  of  aims. 
I  am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My  fathers  never 
feared.  " 

,,  Cormar  was  the  Hist  of  my  race.  He 
sported  through  the  storms  of  waves*  His 
Mack  skiff  bounded  on  ocean;  he  travelled  on, 
the  wings  of  tin;  wind.  A  spirit  once  embroil- 
ed the  night.  Seas  swell,  and  rocks  jesound. 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came 
to  land:  then  blushed  that  he  feared  at  all. 
He  rushed  again  among  the  waves  to  find  the 
eon  of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the 
bounding  bark;  he  stood  with  sword  unsheath- 
ed. When  the  low -hung  vapour  passed,  he 
took  it  bv  the  curling  head.  He  searched  its 
dark  womb  with  his  steel.  The  sun  of  the 
wind  forsook  the  air.  The  moon  and  stars 
returned.'  Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race. 
Calmar  is  like  his  fathers.  Danger  (lies  from 
the  lifted  sword.  They  best  succeed  who 
dare  ! 

,,  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green  Erin,  retire 
from    Lena's    bloody    heath.       Collect    th"    sad 
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remnant  oF  our  friends,    and  join  the  sword  of 
Fiii'Ml.    1  heard  the  sound  of  Lochlin's  advanc- 
ing arms  !     Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.       My 
voice  shall  he  such,     my    friends,     as   if    thou- 
sands   were  behind    me.      But,     son    of  Semo, 
remember     mo.        Remember     Calmar's     lifeless 
corse.       When     Fingal    shall     have   wasted    the 
field,   place  me  by  some  stone  of  remembrance, 
that  future  times  may  hear   my  fame  ;     that  the 
mother  of  Calmar  may  rejoice  in  my  renown.  " 
„No:    son   of  Mafha,"    said  Cuthullin ,      „I 
■will    never    leave     thee    here.       My    joy    is    in 
unequal    fight:     my     soul    increases    in    danger. 
Connal,     and  Carril    of  other  times,     carry  oft" 
the     sad    sons     of  Erin.       When    the   battle    is* 
over,     search  for  Us  in   this  narrow  way.       For 
near   this   oak  we  shall   fall,     in    the    stream    of 
the    battle    of   thousands!"       „0     Fithil's     son, 
with    flying  speed  rush  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Tell    to    Fingal    that   Erin    is   fallen.       Bid    the 
king   of  Morven    come.       O  let  him  come,    like 
the    sun    in    a    storm,     to    lighten,     to     restore 
the  isle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  sons  of 
the  sea  ascend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  soul.  But 
pale  was   the   face  of  the  chief.      He  leaned  on 
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his  fj flier's  spear.  That  spear  which  he  brought 
from  I, .uii,  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was 
sad  :  the  soul  of  the  lonely  Alcletha  ,  waining 
in  the  sorrow  of  years.  Uut  slowlv  now  the 
Jjero  falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plain,  Dark 
Cuthullin  stands  alone  like  a  rock  in  a  sandy 
yah'.  The  sea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars 
on  its  hardened  sides.  Its  head  is  covered 
with   foam  ;      the  hills   are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mist  of  the  ocean,  the 
white -sailed  ships  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is 
the  grove  of  their  masts,  as  they  nod,  by 
Turns,  on  the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  saw  them 
from  the  hill.  He  returned  from  the  sons  of 
Erin.  As  ebbs  the  resounding  sea  through  the 
hundred  isles  of  Inistore  ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so 
immense  returned  the  sons  of  Lochlin  against 
the  king.  But  bending,  weeping,  sad  ,  and 
slow,  and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind, 
Cnthullin  sunk  in  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned 
his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the  face  of  Fin- 
gal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him  from  the 
fields   of  renown  ! 

,,  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes .'  the 
chiefs,  of  Frin's  race!  they  that  were  cheerful 
in  the  hall,  when  the  sound  of  the  shells  arose! 
No   more  shall  1  and    dieir   steps   in  the  heath. 
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No  more  sliall  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chase. 
Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they  who 
were  my  friends  !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath  !  Speak  to  him 
on  the  wind  ,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's 
cave  resounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  shall  lie 
unknown.  No  bard  shall  hear  of  me.  No 
grey  stone  shall  rise  to  my  renown.  Mourn 
me  with  the  dead  ,  O  Bragela  !  departed  is  my 
fame.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin, 
when    he  sunk  in   the  woods   of  Cromla  ! 

Fingal ;  tail  in  his  ship  ,  stretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of 
the  steel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of 
death,  setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when 
the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is 
darkened    in  heaven. 

„The  battle  is  past,"  said  the  king.  ,,  I 
behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.  .Sad  is  the 
heath  of  Lena!  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla ! 
The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength  :  the 
son  of  Sema  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fillan, 
my  sons,  sound  the  horn  of  Fingal.  Ascend 
that  hill  on  the  shore;  call  the  children  of  thft 
foe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg. 
the  chief  of  other  times.  Be  your  voice  like 
lhat    of  your  father  when  he  enters    the  battle; 
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of  his  strength.  1  wait  tor  the  mighty  stranger. 
I  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for  Swaran.  Let  him 
come  with  ail  his  race ;  strong  in  battle  are 
the  friends  of  the   dead  I  " 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along': 
Dark  Fillan  rushed  like  the  shade  of  autumn. 
On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The 
sons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As 
the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  snows ;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so 
sudden  came  down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  Tha 
Icing  in  their  front  appears,  in  the  dismal  pride 
of  his  arms  !  Wrath  burns  on  his  dark -brown 
face:  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour. 
Fingal  beheld  the  son  of  Starno:  he  remem- 
bered Agandecca.  For  Swaran  wiih  the  tears 
of  youth  had  mourned  his  white -bosomed  sis- 
ter. He  sent  Ullin  of  songs-  to  bid  him  to  the 
feast  of  shells  :  For  pleasant  on  Fingal's  soul 
returned  the    memory  of  the  first  of  his  loves! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps ,  and  spoke  to 
Starno's  son.  ,,  O  thou  that  dwellest  afar, 
surrounded  like  a  rock  with  thy  waves  !  come 
to  the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pass  the  day  in. 
rest.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  (0  Swaran,  and 
break  the  echoing  shields."  ,,  To  -  day  ,  "  said 
{junto's  wrathful  son»    »we  break  toe  echoing 
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shields.'  to-morrow  my  feast  shall  be  spread; 
l.nt  Fkigal  shall  lie  on  earth."  „  To -morrow- 
let  his  feast  be  spread,"  said  Fingal  with  a 
emile.  ,,To-dav,  O  my  sons!  Ave  shall  break 
the  echoing  shields.  Ossian  ,  stand  thou  near 
hit  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  sword.  Fer- 
gus, Lend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan, 
thv  lance  through  heaven.  Lift  your  shields, 
like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  spears  the 
meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of 
rnv   fame-     Equal  my  deeds  in  battle.  " 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Montr. ;  as  the 
Streams  of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  suc- 
cessive over  heaven  ;  as  the  dark  ocean  assails 
the  shore  of  the  desert:  so  roaring,  so  vast, 
«o  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
echoing    heath.        The     groan    of    the     people 


•pru-, 


Ld  over  the  hills  :     it  was  like  the   thunder 


when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona;  and 
a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow 
wind.  Fingal  rushed  on  in  his  strength  ,  ter- 
rible as  the  spirit  of  Trenmor;  when ,  in  a 
whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven  to  see  the 
children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  resound  on 
their  mountains,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  before 
liim.  Dimly  seen,  as  lightens  the  night,  he 
ttfi.Us    largely    from    hill    to  hill.       Bloody  was 
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the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the 
gleam  of  his  sword.  Up  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  The  field  is  wasted  in  his 
course  ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark 
is  the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  rushed  forward 
with  feet  of  wind.  Fillan  like  the  mist  of  the 
hill.  Ossian ,  like  a  rock,  came  down.  I 
exulted  in  the  strength  of  the  king.  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  my  arm!  dismal  the  gleam 
of  my  sword!  My  locks  were  not  then  so  grey; 
nor  trembled  my  hands  with  age.  My  eye* 
were  not  closed  in  darkness;  my'  feet  failed 
not  in   the  race! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  T 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fin-.il, 
burning  in  his  wrath,  consumed  [the  sons  of 
Lochlin?  groans  swelled  on  groans  from  hill 
to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale, 
staring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Loch- 
lin convene  on  Lena.  We  sat  and  heard  the 
sprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle  stream.  Fingal 
himself  was  next  to  the  foe.  He  listened  to 
the  talcs  of  his  bards.  His  godlike  race  were 
in  the  song,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Atten- 
tive ,  leaning  on  his  shield  ,  the  king  of  Mor- 
vafl  sal.     The  wind  whisik-d  ihxough  his  locks; 
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Ills  thoughts  are  of  the  days  of  other  years. 
Near  him  on  his  bending  spear,  my  young,  mv 
valiant  Oscar  stood.  He  admired  the  king  of 
Morven  ;  his  deeds  were  swelling  in  his  soul! 

,,  Son  of  my  son,"  begun  the  king.  ,,  O 
Oscar,  pride  of  youth!  I  saw  the  shining  of 
thy  sword.  I  gloried  in  my  race.  Pursue  the 
fame  of  our  fathers  ;  be  thou  what  they  have 
been,  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  first  of  men, 
and  Trathal  the  father  of  heroes!  They  fought 
the  battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  song 
of  bards,  O  Oscar!  bend  the  strong  in  arm: 
but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  stream 
of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people; 
but  like  the  gale,  that  moves  the  grass,  to 
those  who  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived  ; 
such  Trathal  was;  and  siuh  has  Fingal  been. 
My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured;  the 
weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of  mv  steel. 

„  Oscar!  I  was  young  like  thee  when  lovely 
Fainasollis  came:  that  sun -beam!  that  mild 
light  of  love!    the  daughter  of  Craca's  *)  king! 

*)  "What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  nor, 
at  this  distance  of  time  ,  easy  to  determine.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is,  tbar  it  was  one  of  the 
Shetland  isles.  There  is  a  sforv  concerning;  a 
daughter   of  the  king  of  Ciaca  in   rhe  sixth   book. 

VoL  II.  B 
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I  then  returned  From  Cona's  heath,  and  few 
were  in  my  train.  A  white  -  sailed  boat  appealed 
Far  off;  we  saw  it  like  a  mist,  that  rode  on 
ocean's  wind.  It  soon  approached.  We  saw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs. 
The  wind  was  in  her  loose  dark  hair:  her  rosy 
cheek  had  tears.  ,,  Daughter  of  beauty,  "  calm 
I  said,  ,,what  sigh  is  in  thy  breast?  Can  I, 
young  as  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the 
sea?  My  sword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but 
claim tlefs  is  my  heart.  " 

„  To  thee  I  fly  "  ,  with  sighs  she  said.  ,,  O 
prince  of  mighty  men!  To  thee  lily,  chief  of 
the  generous  shells,  supporter  of  the  feeble 
hand!  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned 
me  the  sun -beam  of  his  race.  Cromala's  hills 
have  heard  the  sighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Faina- 
sollis !  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair;  he  loved 
the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  sword  is  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  side.  But  dark  ia 
his  brow;  and  tempests  are  in  his  soul.  I  shun 
him  on  the  roaring  sea;  but  Sora's  chief  pur- 
sues. " 

„  Rest  thou,"  I  said,  ,,  behind  my  shield; 
rest  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light!  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if'Fingal's  arm  is  like  his 
coul.     In  soma  lona  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
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daughter  of  the  sea!  But  Fingal  never  flies. 
Where  the  clanger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
storm  of  spears."  I  saw  the  tears  upon  her 
cheek.  I  pitied  CracaY  fair.  Now,  like  a 
dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ship  of  stormy 
Borbar.  His  masts  high -bended  over  the  sea 
Ibehind  their  sheets  of  snow.  White  roll  the 
waters  on  either  side.  The  strength  of  ocean 
sounds.  „  Come  thou,"  I  said,  „  from  the 
roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  storm!  Par- 
take the  feast  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  house 
of   strangers.  " 

The  maid  stood  trembling  by  my  side.  He 
drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  „  Unerring  is  thy 
}iand,"  I  said,  „but  feeble  was  the  foe!" 
We  fought,  nor  weak  the  strife  of  death! 
He  sunk  beneath  my  sword.  We  laid  them 
in  two  tombs  of  stone ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of 
youth!  Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O 
Oscar!  be  thou  like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never 
search  thou  for  battle;  nor  shun  it  when  it 
comes. 

„  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair! 
ye  that  are  swift  in  the  race  3  fly  over  the 
heath  in  my  presence.  View  the  sons  of 
Lochlin.  Far  off  I  hear  the  noise  of  their 
feet,  like  distant  sounds  in  woods.  Go;  that 
B  3 
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thev  may  not  fly  from  my  sword  along  the 
w.tvts  of  the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of 
Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  death. 
The  children  of  war  are  low;  the  sons  of 
echoing    Cromla.  " 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds  :  two 
dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts; 
when  air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten 
haplefs  men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul  *),  the 
ton  of  Morni,  stood  like  a  rock  in  night.  His 
spear  is  glittering  to  the  stars;  his  voice  like 
many  streams. 

,,  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  ,,  O 
Fingal,  king  of  shells  !  let  the  bards  of  many 
songs  sooth  Erin's  friends  to  rest,  Fingal, 
sheath  thou  thy  sword  of  death ;  and  let  thy 
people     fight.       We    wither    away    without    our 

• )  Gaul ,  the  son  of  Morni ,  was  chief  of  a 
tribe  that  disputed  long-  the  pre-eminence  Aviih 
Fingal  himself.  They  were  reduced  at  last  ro 
obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turned 
Fingal'*  best  friend  and  greatest  hero.  His  char- 
acter is  something  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad; 
a  hero  of  more  strength  than  conduct  in  battle. 
He  was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  here  he 
demands  the  next  battle  to  himself.  The  poet, 
by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return 
may  be   the  more  magnificent. 
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fame;  ©ur  king  is  the  only  breaker  of  shields! 
When  morning  rises  on  our  hills,  behold,  at 
a  distance,  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the 
sword  eff  Morni's  son;  that  bards  may  sing  of 
me.  Such  was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Fin- 
gal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thine  own ,  thou 
king  of  swords,    in  battles  of  the  spear." 

,,0  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  ,,  I 
glory  in  thy  fame.  Fight ;  but  my  spear  shall 
be  near,  to  aid  thee  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
Raise,  raise  the  voice,  ye  sons  of  song  !  and 
lull  me  into  rest.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidst 
the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca, 
art  near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if 
thou  sittest  on  a  blast  of  wind,  among  the 
high  -shrowded  masts  of  Lochlin  ;  come  to  my 
dreams  *),  my  fair  one.  Show  thy  bright 
face  to  my  soul.  " 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tune- 
ful sounds  arose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they 
sung;  of  Fingal's  noble  race:  And  sometimes, 
on  the  lovely  sound,  was  heard  the  name  of 
Ossian*  I  often  fought,  and  often  won,  in 
battles   of  the  spear.       But    blind,    and  tearful, 

*)    The  poet  prepares  us   for  the   dream  of  Fin- 
gal   in  the   next   book. 
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and  forlorn  I  walk  with  little  men  !  O  Fingal, 
with  thy  race  of  war  I  now  behold  thee  not! 
The  wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the 
mighty  king  of  Morven !  Blest  be  thy  soul, 
thou  king  of  swords  ,  thou  most  renowned  on 
the  hills  of  Cona  ! 
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AN    ANCIENT    EPIC    POEM, 

IN     SIX    BOOKS. 

B    O    OK    IV  *  ). 

Argument. 

The  action  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  nighr, 
Ossian  takes  that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own 
actions  at  the  Jake  of  Lego  ,  and  his  courtship 
of  Everallin  ,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oscar,  and 
had    died    sometime     before     the     expedition    of 

*)  Fingal  being  asleep,  and  the  action  suspended 
fcy  night,  the  poet  introduces  the  story  of  his 
courtship  of  Everallin  the  daughter  of  Branno. 
The  episode  is  necessary  to  clear  up  several 
passages  that  follow  in  the  poem;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  naturally  brings  on  the  action  of  the 
book,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of' 
the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Ossian's  other 
compositions,  is  addressed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina 
the  daughter  of  Toscar.  She  appeals  to  have 
been  in  love  with  Oscar,  and  to  have  aflrpcted 
the  company  of  the  father  after  the  death  of 
the  son. 
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Fingal  info  Ireland.  Her  ghost  appears  Jo  Iiim 
and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  who  had  been  son, 
rhe  beginning  of  ihe  night  to  observe  ihe 
enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  parry, 
and  almost  overpowered.  Ossian  relieves  his 
son;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the 
approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rises,  calls  his 
army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promised  the 
preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul 
the  son  of  Morni  ,  while  he  himself,  after 
charging  his  sons  lo  behave  gallantly  and  defend 
his  people  ,  retires  to  a  hill  ,  from  whence  he 
could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle 
joins ;  the  poet  relates  Oscar's  great  actions, 
But  when  Oscar  ,  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked 
by  Swaran  in  person  ,  was  on  the  point  of 
retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  sends  Uiliu  his 
baid  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  song,  but 
notwithstanding  Swaran  prevails;  and  Gaul  and 
his  army  are  obliged  to  give  wav.  Fingal, 
descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again: 
Swaran  desists  from  the  pursuit,  possesses  him- 
self of  a  rising  ground  ,  restores  the  ranks  ,  and 
waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having 
encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessary  orders, 
and  renews  the  battle.  Cuthullin  ,  who,  with 
his  friend  Connal ,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had 
retired  to  the  rave  of  Tura  ,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  ,  which  overlooked 
the  field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  Fingal  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered 
by    Connal    from   joining  Fingal,     who   was   him- 
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self  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete 
\\c\ovx,  sends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero 
on  his  succefs. 


Who  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  hill, 
like  the  bow  of  the  showery  Lena?  It  is  the 
maid  of  the  voice  of  Love  !  The  white  -  armed 
daughter  of  Toscar!  Often  hast  thou  heard 
my  song  ;  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Dost 
thou  come  to  the  wars  of  thy  people?  to  hear 
the  actions  of  Oscar?  When  shall  I  cease  to 
mourn,  by  the  streams  of  resounding  Cona? 
My  years  have  passed  away  in  battle.  My  age 
is  darkened  with  grief! 

„  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow!  I  wa9  not 
60  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  so  dark 
and  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me!  Everal- 
lin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white - 
bosomed  daughter  of  Eranno  !  A  thousand 
heroes  sought  the  maid ,  she  refused  her  love 
to  a  thousand.  The  sons  of  the  sword  were 
despised :  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was  Ossian ! 
I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  sable 
surge.  Twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the 
eons  of  streamy  Moi  ven !    We  came  to  Braniio, 
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friend  of  strangers!  Eranno  of  the  sounding 
mail!  ,,  From  whence,"  he  said,  ,,  are  the 
arms  of  steel?  Not  easy  to  win  is  the  maiil 
■who  has  denied  the  blue  -  eyed  sons  of  Erin  ! 
But  blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingal !  Happy- 
is  the  maid  that  waits  thee .'  Though  twelve 
daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine  were 
the  choice  ,    thou  son  of  fame  !  " 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
breasts.  We  blest  the  maid  of  Eranno. 
,,  Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people 
of  stately  Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of 
the  chief.  The  heath  flamed  wide  with  their 
arms.  There  Colla ;  there  Durra  of  wounds, 
there  mighty  Toscar,  and  Tago,  there  Frestal 
the  victorious  stood;  Dairo  of  the  happy 
deeds:  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  nar- 
row way!  The  sword  flamed  in  the  hand  of 
Cormac.  Graceful  was  the  look  of  the  hero! 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  Ullin  stormy- 
son  of  war.  Mullo  of  the  generous  d»eds» 
The  noble ,  the  graceful  Scelacha,  Oglan, 
and  Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Dumariccan's  brows 
of  death  !  And  why  should  Ogar  be  the  last; 
so   wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ardven?" 
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„  Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong,  face  to  face, 
on  the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the 
chiefs  was,  like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves. 
The  dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar  ;  the 
weapon  which  he  loved.  Nine  times  he 
drowned  it  in  DaJa's  side.  The  stormy  battle 
turned.  Three  times  I  broke  on  Cormac's 
shield :  three  times  he  broke  his  spear.  Eut, 
unhappy  youth  of  love  !  1  cut  his  head  away. 
Five  times  I  shook  it  by  the  lock.  The 
friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever  would  have 
told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I  strove  irr 
fcattle  ;  that  blind ,  forsaken,  and  forlorn  I  now 
should  pais  the  night;  firm  ought  his  mail  to 
have  been;    unmatched  his  arm  in  war.' 

On  *)  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  the  voice  of 
music  died  away.  The  unconstant  blast  blew 
Jhard.  The  high  oak  shook  its  leaves  around. 
Of  Everallin  were  my  thoughts ,  when  in  all 
the  light  of    beauty  she   came.       Her  blue  eyes 

*)  The  poet  returns  fo  his  subject.  If  one 
conld  fix  the  time  of  the  year  in  -which  the  action, 
of  the  poem  happened,  from  the  scene  described 
here,  I  should  be  tempted  to  place  it  in  autumn. 
The  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are 
variable,  both  which  circumstances  agree  with  that 
•eason    of  the  year. 
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rolling  in  tears.  She  stood  on  a  cloud  before 
my  sight,  and  spoke  with  feeble  voice!  „  Rise,- 
Ossian,  rise,  and  save  my  son;  save  Oscar 
prince  of  men.  Near  the  red  oak  of  Luba'9 
stream,  he  fights  with  Lochlin's  sons.''  She 
sunk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  covered  me 
with  steel.  My  spear  supported  my  steps;  my 
rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was 
wont  in  danger,  the  songs  of  heroes  of  old. 
Like  distant  thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They 
fled;     my  son  pursued. 

I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream.  Oscar 
return  over  Lena,  ,,No  further  pursue  the 
foe,  "  I  said  ,  ,, though  Ossian  is  behind  thee.1' 
He  came  .'  and  pleasant  to  my  ear  was  Oscar's 
sounding  steel,  „  Why  didst  thou  stop  my 
hand,"  he  said,  „  till  death  had  covered  all? 
For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met 
thv  son  and  Fillan ,'  They  watched  the  terrors  ' 
of  the  night.  Our  swords  have  conquered 
some.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the 
ocean  over  the  white  sands  of  Mora  ,  so  dark 
advance  the  sons  of  Lochlin  over  Lena's  rust- 
ling heath  I  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  afar: 
I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me 
awake  the  king  of  Morven,     he    that  smiles  in 
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danger!     He   that    is   like   the    sun    of  heaven, 
rising  in   a  storm  ! 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and 
leaned  on  Trenmor's  shield;  the  dark -brown 
6hield  of  his  fathers  ;  which  they  had  lifted  of 
old  in  war.  The  hero  had  seen,  in  his  rest, 
the  mournful  form  of  Agandecca.  She  came 
from  the  way  of  the  ocean.  She  slowly,  lonely, 
moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the 
mist  of  Cromla.  Dark  were  the  tears  of  her 
cheek.  She  often  raised  her  dim  hand  from 
her  robe  :  her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds 
of  the  desert:  she  raised  her  dim  hand  over 
Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  silent  eyes! 
,,Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno?"  said 
Fingal  with  a  sigh;  „  why  is  thy  face  so 
pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds?"  She 
departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  night.  She  mourned  the' 
sons  of  her  people,  that  were  to  fall  by  the 
hand   of  Fingal. 

The  hero  started  from  rest.  Still  he  be- 
held her  in  his  soul.  The  sound  of  Oscar's 
steps  approached.  The  king  saw  the  grey 
shield  on  his  side:  For  the  faint  beam  of  the 
morning  came  over  the  waters  of  Ullin. 
„What    do   the  foes  in  their  fear?"     said  the 
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rising  kin*  of  Morven  ;  „  or  fly  they  througk 
ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they  the  battle  of  steel  T 
But  why  should  Fingal  ask?  I  hear  their  voice 
on  the  early  wind !  Fly  over  Lena's  heath : 
O    Oscar,    awake  our  friends!" 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubnr. 
Thrice  he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer 
started  from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The 
rocks  shook  on  all  their  hills.  Like  the  noise 
of  a  hundred  mountain- streams ,  that  burst, 
and  roar,  and  foam!  like  the  clouds,  that 
gather  to  a  tempest  on  the  blue  face  of  the 
skv!  so  met  the  sons  of  the  desert,  round 
the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  Pleasant  was  the 
voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  warriors 
of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them  to  battle; 
often    returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe! 

,,  Come  to  battle,"  said  the  king,  ,,ya 
children  of  echoing  Selma !  Come  to  the 
death  of  thousands.  Comhal's  son  will  see 
the  fight.  My  sword  shall  wave  on  the  hill 
the  defence  of  my  people  in  war.  But  never 
may  you  need  it,  warriors:  while  the  son  'of 
Mo  mi  fights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men  !  He 
shall  lead  my  battle  ;  that  his  fame  may  rise 
in  song !  O  ye  ghosts  of  heroes  dead !  ye 
ridera     of    the    storm   of  Cromla!     receive   my 
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falling  people  Lwith  joy,  and  tear  them  to 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blast  of  Lena  carry 
them  over  my  seas ,  that  they  may  come  to 
my  silent  dreams,  and  delight  my  soul  hi 
rest!  Fillan  and  Oscar,  of  the  dark-brown 
hair.'  fair  Ryno,  with  the  pointed  steel!  advance 
with  valour  to  the  fight.  Eehold  the  son  of 
Morni  !  Let  your  swords  be  like  his  in  strife: 
behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Protect  the 
friends  of  your  father.  Kemember  the  chiefs 
of  old.  My  children ,  I  will  see  yon  yet,, 
though  here  you  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon' 
6hall  our  cold,  pale  ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud 
on  Cona's  eddying  winds  !  " 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven ;  flying 
westward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king- 
of  Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of 
his  armour;  two  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His 
grey  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks 
"back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  son 
of  fame,  to  bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs,  Hi°h 
on  Cromla's  side  he  sat,  waving  the  lightning 
of  his  sword,     und  as  he  waved  we  moved, 

Joy  rises  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is 
ieA.  His  eye  sheds  tears.  The  sword  is  a 
oeura    of    fire   in    his  hand.      He   came,     and 
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smiling,  spoke  to  Ossian.  „0  ruler  of  thff 
fight  of  steel!  my  father,  hear  thy  son!  Retire 
with  Morven's  mighty  chief.  Give  me  the 
fame  of  Ossian.  If  here  I  fall:  O  chief,  re- 
member that  breast  of  snow,  the  lonely  sun- 
beam of  my  love,  the  whitehanded  daughter 
of  Toscar !  For,  with  red  theek  from  the 
rock,  bending  over  the  stream,  her  soft  hair 
flies  about  her  bosom,  as  she  pours  the  sigh 
for  Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a 
lightly -bounding  son  of  the  wind ;  tell  her, 
that  in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid 
of  Toscar.  "  Raise,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my 
tomb.  I  will  not  yield  the  war  to  thee.  The 
first  and  bloodiest  in  the  strife,  my  arm  shall 
teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my 
eon,  to  place  this  sword,  this  bow,  the  horn 
of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow 
house,  whose  mark  is  one  grey  stone!  Oscar, 
I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  son. 
Everallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
Branno  ! 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud 
voice  came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved 
on  high  the  sword  of  his  father.  We  rushed 
to  death  and  wounds.  As  waves,  white- 
bubbling  over  the  deep,    come  swelling,   roar- 
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lag  on;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves; 
6o  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with 
man ,  and  steel  with  steel.  Shields  sound, 
and  warriors  fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers  on 
the  red  son  of  the  furnace,  so  rose»  so  rung 
their  swords  I 

Gaul  rushed  on ,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ard- 
ven.  The  destruction  of  heroes  is  on  hia 
sword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  desert 
in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal !  How  can 
I  give  to  the  song  the  death  of  many  spears? 
My  sword  rose  high,  and  flamed  in  the  strife 
of  blood.  Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  best, 
my  greatest  son  !  I  rejoiced  in  my  secret  soul, 
when  his  sword  flamed  over  the  slain.  They 
fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath.  We  pursued 
and  slew.  As  stones  that  bound  from  rock 
to  rock ;  as  axes  in  echoing  woods  ;  as  thun- 
der rolls  from  hill  to  hill,  in  dismal  broken 
peals;  so  blow  succeeded  to  blow,  and  death 
to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Oscar  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni*s  son,  as 
the  strength  of  the  tide  of  Inistore.  The  king 
half- rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight.  He  half- 
assumed  the  spear.  ,,  Go ,  Ullin ,  go,  my  aged 
hard,"  begun  the  king  of  Morven.  „ Remind 
the  mighty  Gaul  ©f  war.  ftemind  him  ©f  hii 
FqL  II.  C 


fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  -with  song; 
for  song  enlivens  war.  "  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
step  of  age,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 
,,  Son  *)  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds!  high- 
bounding  king  of  spears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe;  let  no  white  sail  bound  round  daik 
Inistore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  V\  liirl 
round  thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night;  lift  thy 
shield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the 
chief  of  generous  steeds,  cut  down  the  foe. 
Destroy!"  The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But 
Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the  shield 
of  Gaul  in   twain.     The   sons  of  Selma  fled. 

Fin  gal  at  onre  arose  in  arms.  Thrice  he 
reared  his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  answered 
around.  The  sons  of  the  desert  stood  still. 
They  bent  their  blushing  faces  to  earth, 
ashamed    at    the    presence     of    the     king.       He 

*)  The  custom  of  encouraging  men  in  battle 
with  extempore  rhymes,  lias  been  carried  down 
almost  lo  our  own  times.  Several  of  these  wai 
Songs  are  extant  ,  hut  the  most  of  ihem  are  only 
a  group  of  epithets,  without  either  beauty  or 
harmony,    utterly  destitute  of  poetical  merit. 
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came,  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the 
sun,  when  slow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and 
fields  expect  the  shower.  Silence  attends  its 
slow  progreTs  aloft;  hut  the  tempest  is  soon 
to  arise.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king  of 
Morven.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
cpurse.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  rolling 
his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  seemed 
as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had 
its  branches  blasted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of 
heaven.  It  bends  over  the  stream:  the  grey 
mofs  whistles  in  the  wind:  so  stood  the  kin°\ 
Then  slowly  lie  retired  to  the  rising  heath  of 
Lena.  His  thousands  pour  around  the  hero. 
Darknefs  gathers    on    the  hill! 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  shone  in 
the  midst  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather 
around  him.  He  sends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  ,,  Pv.aise  my  standards  on  high;  spread 
them  on  Lena's  wind ,  like  the  flames  of  an 
hundred  hills!  Let  them  sound  on  the  winds 
of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  sons 
of  the  roaring  streams,  that  pour  from  a  thou- 
sand hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven!  attend 
to  the  words  of,  his  power!  Gaul  strongest 
arm  of  death  !  O  Oscar,  of  the  future  fights  ! 
Connal,     son     of    the    blue    shields     of   Sora! 

G   2 
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Dermld  of  the  dark -Drown  hair!  Ossian  king 
of  many  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm!" 
We  reared  the  sun -beam  *)  of  battle;  the 
standard  of  the  king !  Each  hero  exulted  with 
joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was 
studded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue  wide 
shell  of  the  nightly  sky.  Each  hero  had  his 
Standard  too  ;  and  each  his  gleomy  men ! 

„  Behold,  "  said  the  king  of  generous  shells, 
,,how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena!  They  stand 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill ;  or  an  half  con- 
sumed grove  of  oaks  ;  when  we  see  the  sky 
through  it9  branches,  and  the  meteor  passing 
behind!  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends  of 
Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frown 
so  high :  Nor  let  a  son  of  the  echoing  groves 
bound   on  the  waves  of  Inistore!" 

„Mine,"  said  Gaul,  „be  the  seven  chiefs 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  „Let  Inistore's 
dark  king,"  said  Oscar,  „  come  to  the  sword 
of  Ossian's  son."  „  To  mine  the  king  of 
Iniscon,"     said    Connal ,     „  heart    of    steel!" 

* )  Fingal's  standard  was  disf  ingnished  by  the 
name  of  sun- beam;  probably  on  account  of  its 
bright  colour,  and  its  being  studded  with  gold, 
To  begin  a  battle  is  expressed ,  in  old  composi- 
tion,   by  lifting  of  th«  tun -beam. 
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„  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  said  brown-haired 
Derroid,  ,,  shall  sleep  on  clay  -  cold  earth.'* 
My  choice,  though  now  so  weak  and  dark,  was 
Terman's  battling  king  ;  I  promised  with  my 
hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark -brown  shield. 
,,  Blest  and  victorious  be  my  chiefs,"  said 
Fingal  of  the  mildest  look.  ,,  Swaran,  king  of 
roaring  waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal!" 
Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds,  that 
pour  through  many  vales;  divided,  dark  the 
tons  of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed 
around  !  ,,  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths ,  when, 
we  closed  in  the  strife  of  arms!  O  daughter 
of  Toscar!  bloody  were  our  hands!  The 
gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  the  banks 
of  the  roaring  Cona  !  Our  arms  were  victorious 
on  Lena:  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promise! 
Beside  the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didst  often 
sit,  O  maid!  thy  white  bosom  rose  frequent, 
like  the  down  of  the  swan  when  slow  she 
swims  on  the  lake,  and  sidelong  winds  blow 
on  her  ruffled  wing.  Thou  hast  seen  the  sun 
retire,  red  and  slow  behind  hi*  cloud:  night 
gathering,  round  on  the  mountain,  while  the 
infrequent  blast  roared  in  the  narrow  vales. 
At  length  the  rain  beats  hard:  thunder  rolls  in 
peals.     Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks!    Spirits 
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ride  on  beams  of  fire !  The  strength  of  the 
mountain -streams  comes  roaring  down  the 
lulls.  Such  was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid  of 
the  arms  of  snow!  Why,  daughter  of  Toscar, 
why  that  tear?  The  maids  of  Lochlin  have 
cause  to  weep  !  The  people  of  their  country 
fell.  Bloody  were  the  blue  swords  of  the  race 
of  my  heroes!  But  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and 
blind:  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes! 
Give-,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears.  1  have 
qecn  the  tombs   of  all  my  friends!" 

Jt  wus  then,  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell, 
to  his  giief!  Grey  -  haired  he  rolled  in  the 
dust.  He  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king: 
„  And  is  it  by  me  thou  hast  fallen,"  said  the 
son  of  Comhnl,  „  thou  friend  of  Agandecca! 
I  have  seen  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love 
in  the  halls  of  the  bloody  Starno  !  Thou  hast 
been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of  my  love,  and  hast 
thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raise  ,  Ullin  ,  raise 
the  grave  of  Mathon;  and  give  his  name  to 
Agandecca's  song.  Dear  to  my  soul  hast  thou 
been,    thou   darkly  -  dwelling  maid  of  Ardven  !  " 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard 
the  noise  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to 
Connal  chief  of  swords;  to  Carril  of  other 
times.     The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice. 
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They  took  their  pointed  spears.  They  came, 
and  saw  the  title  of  battle,  like  ocean's 
crowded  waves:  -when  the  dark  -wind  blows 
from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through 
the  sandy  vale  !  Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  sight. 
Darknels  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is 
on  the  sword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red  rolling 
eves  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rush 
to  battle.  He  thrice  was  stopt  by  Connal. 
„  Chief  of  the  isle  of  mist,"  he  said,  "  Fingal 
subdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame 
of  the  king;     himself  is  like  the  storm!" 

„Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief, 
,,  go  ,  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
lin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after  rain:  when 
the  noise  of  the  battle  is  past.  Then  be  thy 
voice  sweet  in  his  ear  to  praise  the  king  of 
Selma!  Give  him  the  sword  of  Caithbat. 
Cuthullin  is  not  worthy  to  lift  the  arms  of  his 
fathers!  Come,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely 
Cromla!  ye  souls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more! 
be  near  the  steps  of  Cuthullin  ;  talk  to  him  in 
the  cave  of  his  grief.  Never  more  shall  I  be 
renowned,  among  the  mighty  iu  the  land.  I 
am  a  beam  that  has  shone ;  a  mist  that  has 
/led  away  :  when  the  blast  of  the  morning 
came,     and    brightened    the    shaggy  side  of  the 
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hill :  Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more :  departed 
is  my  fame.  My  sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla'a 
wind  ;  till  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  And 
thou,  white  -bosomed  Bragela,  mourn  over  the 
fall  of  my  fame :  vanquished ,  I  will  never 
return  to  thee ,  thou  sun  -  beam  of  my 
•oul!  " 
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AN  ANCIENT    EPIC   POEM. 

IN    SIX    BOOKS. 


BOOK       V. 

Argument. 

Cuthullin  and  Connal  still  remain  on  the  hill.  Fin- 
gal  and  Swaran  meet;  the  combat  is  described. 
Swaran  is  overcome,  bonnd  ,  and  delivered  over 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  care  of  Ossian  and  Gaul 
the  son  of  Morni  ;  Fingal ,  his  younger  sons, 
and  Oscar,  still  pursue  the  enemy.  The  episode 
©f  Orla  ,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal, 
touched  with  the  death  of  Orla ,  orders  the 
pursuit  to  be  discontinued;  and  calling  his  sons 
together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno  ,  the  youn- 
gest of  them,  was  slain.  He  laments  his  death, 
hear*  the  story  of  Lamderg  and  Gelchossa ,  and 
returns  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left 
Swaran.  Carril ,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cuth- 
ullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  victory, 
comes  in  the  mean  time  to  Ossian.  The  con- 
versation of  the  two  poets  closes  the  action  of 
tht   fourth  day. 
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Us  Cromla's  rescinding  side,  Connal  spoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that 
gloom,  son  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the 
mighty' in  fight.  Renowned  art  thou,  fJ1- -war- 
rior! many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  steel; 
Often  has  Bragela  met,  with  blue-rolling  eyes 
of  joy:  often"  has  she  m^r  her  hero,  returning 
in  the  midst  of  the  valiant ;  when  Jus  sword 
was  red  with  slaughter;  when  his  foes  were 
silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleasant  to 
her  eaw  wcie  thy  b.mls,  when  thy  deeds  arose 
in  song. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves, 
below",  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  strength  is 
like  the  stream  of  Luhar,  or  the  wind  of  the 
echoing  Cromla ;  when  the  branchy  forests  of 
night  are  torn  from  all  their  rocks!  Happy 
are  thv  people,  O  Fingal !  thine  arm  shall 
finish  their  wars.  Thou  art  the  first  in  their 
dangers  :  the  wisest  in  the  davs  of  their  peace. 
Thou  speakest  ,  and  thy  thousands  obey: 
armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of  thv  steel. 
Happy  -irr  thy  people.  O  Fingal!  kin';  of  re- 
sounding Selma!  Wlio  is  that  so  dark  and 
terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  Ids  emat&e  ? 
who  but  Starno'a  son.  to  meet  the  king  of 
Morven?    Behold  the  battle  of  the   chiefs!   it  is 
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the  storm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  spirit* 
meet  Tar  distant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling 
of  waves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his 
hill.  He  sees  the  high  hillows  advancing  to 
Ardven's  shore  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the 
heroes  met,  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of 
arms!  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred 
hammers  of  the  furnace!  Terrible  is  the  battle 
of  the  kings;  dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes. 
Their  dark -brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain. 
Their  steel  flies,  broken,  from  their  helms. 
They  fling  their  weapons  down.  Each  rushes 
to  his  hero's  grasp  :  Their  sinewy  arms  bend 
round  each  other:  they  turn  from  side  to  side, 
and  strain  and  stretch  their  large  spreading 
limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their 
strength  arose,  they  shook  the  hill  with  their 
heels.  Rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on 
high;  the  green -headed  bushes  are  overturned. 
At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran  fell:  the 
king  of  the  groves  is  hound.  Thus  have  I  seen 
on  Cona ;  but  Cona  I  behold  no  more!  thus 
have  I  seen  two  dark  hills,  removed  from  their 
place,  by  the  strength  of  the  bursting  stream. 
They  turn  from  side  to  side  in  their  fall;  their 
tall    oaks    meet    one    another    on    high.       Then 
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they  tumble  together  with  all  their  rocks  and 
trees.  The  streams  are  turned  by  their  aide. 
The  red  ruin    is  seen  afar. 

,,  Sons  of  distant  Morven,"  said  Fingal: 
„  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  .'  He  is  strong  as 
his  thousand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to 
war.  His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul, 
thou  first  of  my  heroes;  Osaian  king  of  songs, 
attend.  He  is  the  friend  of  Agandecca;  raise 
to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Oscar,  Fillan,  and 
Ryno  ,  ye  children  of  the  race'!  pursue  Lochlin 
over  Lena  ;  that  no  vessel  may  hereafter  bound, 
on   the    dark  -  rolling  waves  of  Inistore  !  " 

They  flew  sudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He 
elowly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when 
the  sultry  plain  o£  summer  is  silent  and  dark! 
His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sun -beam:  ter- 
rible as  the  streaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
came  towards  a  chief  of  Lochlin.  He  spoke  to 
the  son  of  the  wave.  „  Who  is  that  so  dark 
and  sad ,  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring  stream  ? 
He  cannot  bound  over  its  course :  How  stately 
is  the  chief!  His  bossy  shield  is  on  his  side; 
his  spear,  like  the  tree  of  the  desert!  Youth 
of  the  dark -red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of 
Fingal?  " 
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,,I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin, "  he  cries,  „  strong 
19  my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at 
home.  Orla  shall  never  return  1  "  „  Or  fights 
or  yields  the  hero  ?  "  said  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds;  „foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence: 
my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave ,  follow  me ,  partake  the  feast  of  my 
shells :  pursue  the  deer  of  my  desert:  be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal."  ,,Nor"  said  the  hero, 
„  I  assist  the  feeble.  My  strength  is  with  the 
Weak  in  arms.  My  sword  has  been  always 
unmatched,  O  warrior!  let  the  king  of  Morven 
yield!"  „I  never  yielded,  Orla!  Fingal  never 
yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy  sword  and  choose 
thy  foe.      Many  are  my  heroes!" 

„Does  then  the  king  refuse  the  fight?** 
said  Orla  of  the  dark -brown  shield.  „  Fingal 
is  a  match  for  Orla :  and  he  alone  of  all  his) 
race!"  „But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  shall  fall; 
a9  one  time  the  warrior  must  die;  raise  my 
tomb  in  the  midst:  let  it  be  the  greatest  on 
Lena.  Send,  over  the  dark -blue  wave,  the 
sword  of  Orla  to  the  spouse  of  his  love;  that 
she  may  show  it  to  her  son,  with  tears,  to 
kindle  his  soul  to  war."  ,,  Son  of  the  mourn- 
ful tale,"  said  Fingal,  „why  dost  thou  awaken 
my  tsars?  One  day  the  warriors  must  die,  and 
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the  children  see  their  uselefs  «irms  in  the  hall. 
Lut,  Oila!  thy  tomb  shall  rise.  Thy  wrutc- 
bosonied  spouse  shall  weep  over  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  heaih  of  Lona.  Feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  sword  of  Fingal 
descended,  and  cleft  his  shield  in  twain.  Jt 
fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground)  as  the  moon 
on  the  ruffled  stream.  ,,King  of  Morven  ,  '* 
said  llie  hero,  ,,lift  thy  sword  and  pierce  my 
.In-east.  Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my 
friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale 
shall  come  to  my  love,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
streamy  Lota;  when  she  is  alone  in  the  wood; 
and    the   nulling  blast    in   the   leaves!" 

„Ko;"  said  the  king  of  Morven,  ,,  I  Avill 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  hanks  of 
Lota  let  her  see  thee,  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  war.  Let  thy  grey -haired  father,  who. 
perhaps,  is  blind  with  age;  let  him  hear  the 
sound  of  thy  voice  ,  and  brighten  within  his 
liall.  With  joy  Let  the  hero  rise,  and  search 
for  his  son  with  h(S  hands  !  "  ,,  But  never  will 
lie  find  him,  lingal;"  said  the  youth  of  the 
streamy  Lota.  ,,  On  Lena's  heath  I  must  die  ; 
foreign  bard*  shall  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt 
covers  my  wound  pf  death.  1  give  it  to  ihe 
wind  I  " 
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TliG  daik  blood  poured  from  his  side,  lie 
fe.ll  pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fmgal  bent 
over  him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger 
chiefs.  ,,  Oscar  and  Fillan ,  my  sons,  laise 
high  the  memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark- 
haired  hero  rest,  far  from  the  spouse  of  his 
love.  Here  let  him  rest  in  his  narrow  house, 
far  from  the  sound  of  Lota»  The  feeble  will 
find  his  bow  at  home;  but  will  not  be  able 
l-o  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his 
hills;  his  boars,  which  he  used  to  pursue, 
rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle!  the 
mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  J  Exalt  the 
voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  sons  of  the  king 
of  Morven  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran ,  to 
send  the  night  away  on  song.  Fillan,  Oscar 
and  Ilyno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where, 
Ryno,  art  thou,  young  son  of  fame  ?  Thou 
art  not  wont  to  be  the  last  to  answer  thv 
father's  voice !  " 

„B.yno,"  said  Ullin  '  h'rst  of  bards,  „  is 
with  the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With 
Trathal  king  of  [shields;  with  Trenmor  of 
mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low,  the  youth 
is  pale  ,  [he  lies  on  Lena's  heath  !  "  „  Fell  the 
swiftpst  ;Jin  {the  race  ,  "  said  the  king,  ,,  tho 
first  to  bend   the  b©w?    Thou  scarce  hast  been 
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known  to  me?  why  did  young  Ryno  fall?  But 
6leep  thou  softly  on  Lena,  Fingal  shall  soon 
behold  thee.  Soon  shall  my  voice  be  heard 
no  more,  and  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen. 
The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name.  The 
stones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno  ,  thou  art 
low  indeed  .'  thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame. 
Ullin,  strike  the  harp  for  Ryno;  tell  what  the 
chief  would  have  been.  Farewel,  thou  first  in 
every  field!  No  more  shall  I  direct  thy  dart! 
Thou  that  hast  been  so  fair!  I  behold  thee 
not.  Farewel.  "  The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of 
the  king,  for  terrible  was  his  son  in  war.  Hi* 
60n  !  that  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on 
a  hill ;  when  the  forests  sink  down  in  its 
course,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the 
sound!  But  the  winds  drive  it  beyond  the 
steep.  It  sinks  from  fight ,  and  darknefs 
prevails. 

„  Whose  -fatne  is  in  that  dark  -  green 
tomb?"  begun  the  king  of  generous  shells; 
four  stones  with  their  heads  of  mofs  stand 
there!  They  mark  the  narrow  house  of  death. 
Near  it  let  Ryno  rest.  A  neighbour  to  the 
brave  let  him  lie.  Some  chief  of  fame  is  here, 
to  fly,  with  my  son,  on  clouds.  O  Ullin! 
raise  the  6ongs    of  old.       Awake  their  memory 
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m  their  tomb.  If  in  tlie  field  they  never  fied,- 
my  son  shall  rest  by  their  side  He  shall  rest* 
far  distant  from  Morven,  on  Lena's  resounding 
plains !  " 

,,Here,"  said  the  bard  of  song,  ,,here  rest. 
the  first  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *)  in 
this  place  :  dumb  is  Uilin  king  of  swords  :  And 
•who,  soft  smiling  from  her  cloud,  shows,  me 
hex  face  of  love?  "Why,  daughter,  why  so 
pale  art  thou,  first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ? 
Dost  thou  sleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  white- 
bosomed  daughter  of  Tuathal ?  Thou  host 
been  the  love  of  thousands,  but  Lamderg  was 
thv  love.  He  came  to  Tura's  mossy  tMvers. 
ami,  striking  his  dark  buckler,  spoke:" 
„  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  Tuathal?  1  left  her  in  the  hall 
of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with  great  Uifada. 
Return  soon,  O  Lamderg!  she  said,  for  here 
1  sit  in  grief.  Her  while  breast  rose  with 
sighs.  Her  check  was  wet  with  tears.  But  I 
see  her  not  coming  to  meet  me;  to  sooth  rfty 
soul    after    war.        Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy! 

•)  tamu -dhearg    signifies  Moody  hand.        Gel- 
chossa,   white  legged.      Tuathal,    surly.       T'iackla, 

long   beard.       Fercliios ,    the  conqueror  oj '-'men. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  hard.  Bran  *) 
does  not  shake  his  chains  at  die  gate,  glad  at 
the  coining  fof  Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchossa, 
my  love  ,  the  mild  daughter  ©i  the  generous 
Tuathal?" 

,,  Lamderg !  "  says  Ferchios  son  of  Aidon, 
,,  Gelchossa  moves  stately  on  Croinla.  She 
and  the  maids  of  the  bow  pursue  die  flying 
deer!''  ,,  Ferchios!"  replied  the  chief  or. 
Cromla,  „  no  noise  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  ! 
!No  sound  is  in  the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer 
ily  in  my  sight.  No  panting  do»  pursues.  I 
see  not  Gelchossa  my  love,  fair  as  the  full 
moon  setting  on  the  hills.  Go,  Ferchios,  go 
to  Allad  **),   the  grey -haired  son  of  the   rock. 

*)  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey  -  hounds  to 
ibis  day.  It  is  a  custom  in  ihe  north  of  Scotland 
?<>  give  the  names  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in 
ihi.s  poem  to  their  dogs  :  a  proof  thai  they  are" 
familiar  to  the  ear.  and  their  fame  generally 
known. 

**)  Allad  is  a  drnid  :  he  is  called  the  son  of  ihe 
lock,  from  his  dwelling  in  a  cave;  and  llie  circle 
«>r  stones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the 
druidical  temple.  He  is  here  consulted  as  one 
who  had  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  things  ; 
from  the  druid.s,  no  doubt'  came  the  ridiculous 
notion  6f  the  second  sight,  which-  prevailed  ill  the 
highlands    jnd    isles. 
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His  dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  stones.  He 
mar  know     of  the  bright  Gelchossa !  " 

„  The  sort  of  Aidon  went.  He  spoke  to 
the  ear  of  age.  Allad  !  dweller  of  rocks  :  thou 
that  tremblest  alone!  what  saw  thine  eyes  of 
age!"  ,,  I  saw,"  answered  Allad  the  old, 
„  Ullin  the  son  of  Canbar.  He  came,  in  dark- 
ncl's,  from  Cromla*  He  hummed  a  surly  song, 
like  a  blast  in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He  entered 
the  hall  of  Tura.  „  Lamderg,"  he  said, 
,,  most  dreadful  of  men,  fight,  or  yield  to 
Ullrav"  ,>Lamderg,"  replied  Gelchossa,  „  the 
son  of  battle  is  not  here.  He  fights  Ulfada 
mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou  first  of 
men!  Eat  Lamderg  never *  yields.  He  will 
tight  the  son  of  Caiibar!"  >,  Lovely  art  thou," 
said  terrible  Ullin  ,  ,,  daughter  of  the  generous 
Tnathal*  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls.  The 
valiant  shall  have  Gelchossa.  Three  days  I 
remain  on  Cromla ,  to  wait  that  son  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchossa  is  mine; 
if   the    mighty  Lamderg    flies.  ' 

,,  Allad  .'  said  the  chief  of  Cromla  ,,,  peace 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios  >  sound. 
the  horn  of  Lamderg  >  that  L'llin  may  hear  in 
his  halls.  '•'  Lamderg  ,  like  a  roaring  storm, 
ascended  the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a 
D  a 
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surly  song  as  hp  went,  like  the  noise  of  a 
falling  stream.  lie  darkly  stood  upon  lie  hill* 
like  a  clond  varying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He 
rolled  a  stone,  ihe  sign  of  war.  Uilin  heard 
iu  Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard  ,  with  joy, 
his  foe.  He  took  his  father's  spear.  A  smile 
brightens  his  dark- brown  cheek,  as  1j:>  places 
his  sword  by  his  side.  The  dagger  glittered  in 
his  hand.     He  whistled  as  he  went. 

Gelchossa,  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath 
of  mist  ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her 
white  aud  heaving  breast;  and  silent,  tearful, 
feared  for  Lamderg.  ,,  Cairbar,  hoary  chief -of 
shells,"  said  the  uiaid  of  the  tender  hand, 
,,I  must  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla  ,  1  see  the 
dark -brown  hinds!"  She  hasted  up  the  hill. 
In  vain!  the  gloomy  heroes  fought.  \Yliv 
should  I  tell  to  Selma's  king,  how  wrathful 
heroes  fi^ht?  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young  i  .ain- 
derg  came,  all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  gene- 
ious  Tuathal!  ,,  What  blood,  my  love?"  si,, 
trembling  said  :  ,,"what  blood  runs  down  mv 
warrior's  side  ? "  ,.  It  is  lillin's  blood,"  ili«- 
chief  replied,  „  thou  fairer  than  the  snow! 
Gelchossa,  let  me  rest  here  a  little  while." 
The  mighty  Lamderg  died!  ,.  And  steepest 
thou     so     soon     on    earth,     O    chief    of   slt.nK 
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Tura?"  Tliree  days  she  mourned  Reside  her 
love.  The  hunters  fouml  her  cold.  They 
raised  tli Is  tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  son, 
O  king  of  Morven,  may  rest  here  with 
heroes ! 

,,And  here  my  son  shall  rest,"    said  Fingal. 

,,'Fhe     voice     of  their    lame     is    in    mine    ears. 

Fillan   and  Fergus!  bring  hither  Orla;   the   pale 

youth   of  the    stream  of  Lota !     Psot    unequalled 

shall  llvno    lie   in    earth  ,     when   Orla  is  bv  his 

side.        Weep,     ye    daughters    of   Morven'     ye 

maids   of   the    streamy  Lota  weep!     Like  a  tree 

they  grew  on   the  hills.       They   have   fallen  like 

the    oak    of   the    desert;     when    it  lies  acrofs  a 

stream,      and     withers     iu     the    wind.        Osear  ! 

chief"  of  every  youth!  thou   seest  how  they  have 

fallen.     JBe  thou  like   them,   on  earth  renowned. 

Like    them   the    song  of  bards.       Terrible    were 

their    forms    in   battle;     but    calm  was  Ilyno   in 

the    days    of  peace*       He    was  like  the  bow  of 

the     shower     seen    far     distant    on    the    stream  ; 

when   the  sun   is  setting  on  Mora;   when  silence 

dwells   on  the  hill  of  deer.       Rest,    youngest  of 

my  sons!    rest,    O  Ryno  !    on  Lena.       We  too 

shall     be    no    more.       Warriors    one    day    must 

falll" 
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Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  swords, 
when  Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  must  tlie 
grief  of  Ossian  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  jjour  ! 
I  hear  not  thy  distant  voire  on  C  *  a.  My 
eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and 
dark  I  sit  at  thy  tomb  ;  and  feel  it  with  my 
xiands.  When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voice,  it  is 
but  the  passing  blast.  Fingal  has  long  since 
fallen  asleep,    the  ruler  of  the  war! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  wiih  jSwaran, 
on  the  soft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched 
the  harp  to  please  the  king.  But  gloomy  wai 
his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  ryes  towards 
Lena.  The  hero  mourned  his  host.  I  j.iised 
mine  eyes  to  Cromla's  brow.  I  saw  the  son 
of  generous  Semo,  Sad  aud  slow,  he  retired, 
from  his  hill,  towards  the  lonely  rave  ofTura, 
He  saw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy 
with  grief.  The  sun  is  bright  on  his  armour, 
Connal  slowly  strode  behind.  They  sunk 
behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of 
night:  when  winds  pursue  them  over  the 
mountain,  and  the  llaming  heath  resounds! 
Beside  a  stream  of  roaring  foam  bis  cave  is  in 
a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it.  The  rushing 
winds  echo  against  its  sides.  Here  rests  the 
chief  of  Erin,    the   son  of  generous  Semo.     His 
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thoughts  are  on  the  battles  lie  lost.  The  tear 
is  on  his  cheek.  JHe  mourned  the  departure 
of  his  fame.,  that  fleet  like  the  mist  of  Cona. 
()  BrageW  i  thou  art  too  far  remote,  to  cheer 
the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  see  thy 
bright  lorm  in  his  mind:  that  his  thoughts* 
mav     return     to     the     lonely    sun  -beam    of   hit 

lqv<  : 

W  ho  comes  with  the  locks  of  age?  It  is 
the  son  of  songs.  ,,Hail,  Carril  of  other 
times!  Thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls 
of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  pleasant  as  the 
shower  which  falls  on  the  sunny  field.  Carril 
ot'  the  times  of  old,  -why  comest  thou  fr6m 
the   son    of  the  generous   Semo?-" 

,,  Ossiau  ,  king  of  swords,"  replied  the 
banl  ,  ,.  ill f >  11  -best  canst  raise  the  song.  Long 
hast  thou  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler 
of  war!  Often  have  I  touched  the  harp  to 
lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too  hast  often  joined 
m\  voir  e  ,  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous  shells. 
And  often,  amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the 
mildest  Everallin.  One  day  she  sung  of  Gor- 
mac's  fall,  the  youth  who  died  for  her  love. 
1  saw  the  tears  en  her  rheek,  and  on  thine, 
thou  chief  of  men  )  Her  soul  was  touched 
tor   the    unhappy,     though  she    loved    him  not. 
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How    fair    among    a    thousand    mauls,     was  the 
daughter  of  generous  Branno  !  " 

„  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  ,,  bring  not 
her  memory  to  inv  mind.  My  soul  must  melt 
at  the  remembrance*  My  eves  must  liave  their 
tears.  Bale  in  the  earth  is  she,  the  softly 
blushing  fair  of  my  love!  But  sit  thou  on  the 
heath,  O  hard!  and  let  us  hear  thy  voire.  It 
is  pleasant  as  tiie  gale  of  spring,  that  sighs  on 
the  hunter's  ear;  when  he  awakens  from 
dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  music  of  the 
spirits  of    the  hill  !  " 
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AN    ANCIENT    EPIC    POEM. 

IX    SIX    HOOKS. 

LOOK      VI. 

Argument. 

Night  comes  on.  lineal  gives  a  feasf  to  his 
army.  at  which,  Suaruu  is  present.  The  king 
commands  UlJiu  his  bard  to  give  the  song  of. 
■peace;  a  custom  always  observed  at  die  end  of 
.1  Mar.  T  lliu  relates  the  actions  ©f  Trenmor, 
great  grandfather  t<>  Fingal ,  in  Scandinavia,  and! 
his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  or'  a 
Jviii::  of  Lochlin  \\\\<\  was  ancestor  to  Swaran; 
which  consideration,  together  with  his  being 
brother  to  Agandecca  ,  with  whom  frugal  anas 
in  love  in  his  youth  ,  induced  the  king  to 
release  him  and  permit  him  to  return  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon  bis 
picrnise  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  ;i 
hostile  manner.  The  rfigftt  is  spent  in  settling 
Swaran'*  departure,  in  SOrigS  of  bards,  and  in 
a  conversation  in  which  the  story  of  Gmmal  is 
introduced  by  FingaJ.  Morning  comes.  Swaran 
departs;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  patty,  and 
Jiuding  Culluilliu   in   the   ccive   of   T  ura  ,     comforts 
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him,      and    sets    sail     ihp  next   day  for  Scotland; 
vh.ch   concludes   the   poem. 


I  hf,  clouds  of  night  rnme  rolling  down. 
Darknei's  rests  on  the  steeps  oi'  Cronda.  The 
stars  of  the  north  arise  over  the  rolling  of 
Erin's  waves:  ijiey  show  their  heads  of  (ire, 
through  the  rolling  niisl  of  heaven.  A  dist;inr 
wind  roars  in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is 
the  plain  of  death  J  Still  on  the  dusky  Lena 
arose  in  my  ears  the  voice  of  Carril,  He  sung, 
of  the  friends  of  our  youth;  the  days  of  for- 
mer years  ;  when  we  met  on  the  hanks  of 
I. ego  :  when  we  6ent  round  the  joy  of  tjie 
shell.  Cronda  answered  to  his  voice.  The 
"hosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  their  rustling 
winds.  They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy, 
towards   the  sound   of  their  piaise! 

Be  thv  S'lijl  hlest,  O  Carril!  in  tin-  midst 
.of  thy  eddvjng  winds.  O  that  thou  yvouldst 
<  oine  to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night! 
And  thou  dost  come,  my  friend.  I  beat  oijen 
fly  li«ht  hand  on  my  harp;  when  it  hang«  on 
the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound  'tpucrrea 
m\    ear.       Why    dost    thuu  not  speak  to  me  ii. 
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mv  grief,  and  tell  when  I  shall  behold  my 
friends?  Tiut  lliou  j»ass«.-st  away  in  thy  imir- 
mining  blast  ;  the  wind  ^  histU-9  through  the 
grej    h.iir    of   Ossian ! 

Now,  on  the  shle  of  Mora,  the  heroes 
gathered  to  the  Oast,  A  thousand  aged  oakjj 
are  burning  to  the  wind,  The  strength  *  of 
the  shells  goes  round.  The  sonls  of  warriors 
brighten  with  joy.  LTtt  the  king  of  Loddia 
is  silent.  Sorrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pride.  He  often  turned  toward  Lepa,  He 
remembered  that  he  fell.  Fingal  leaned  on 
the  shield  of  his  fathers.  His  Key  locks  slowly 
■waved  on  the  wind,  and  flittered  to  the  beam 
of  night.  He  saw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and 
spoke  to  the  first  of  bards, 

„  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace. 
O  sooth  mv  soul  from  war!  Let  mine  ear 
forget,     in     the     sound,     the     dismal    noise    of 


*)  The  ancient  Cehae  brewed  beer,  and  they 
were  no  .si  rangers  fo  mead,  Several  ancient 
poems  mention  wax  lights  and  wine  as  common 
in  the  halts  of  Fiilgal.  The  Caledonians  ,  in  their 
frequent  mansions  to  the  province,  might  become 
acquainted  with  those  conveniencies  of  life,  and 
introduce  them  into  their  own  country,  a^noiig 
the   booty  w hich   they   carried  from  South  .Britain. 
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.inns.  Let  a  hundred  harps  he  Moar  to  gladdest 
tlie  king  of  Lochlin.  He  must  dbjtirt  from  ns 
"%v i r  1 1  joy.  ISionc  ever  wept  sad  From  Fing.il. 
Oscar!  the  lightning  of  my  sword  is  against 
the  strong  in*  fight.  Pbaceftd  it  lies  by  my 
side  when,  warriors  yicM  in  w.ir. 

,,  Tienmor  *) ,  "     said    the    monili    of  song*i 
„  lived  in  the  days  of  other'years.     He  bounded 
over   the   waves    of  the    north  :     companion    of 
the    storm !     The    high     rocETs    of   the    landf    of 
Lochlin  ;       its     gTOVeS     of     ititli mm  iug     sounds 
appeared  to  the  hero  through  mist  ;     he  bound 
Iiis    white  -bosomed     stulsl       Trentnor    pursued 
"he    hoar,     that   roared    through    the   woods  of 
Gbrmal.       Many    bid    fl<;d    from    its    presence! 
but    it    rolled   in    death    on    (he  spear  of  Tren- 
mor.      Three    chiefs,     who    beheld    Ihe    deed, 
told  of  the    mighty    stranger;       Th-y  told  that 
he  stood,     like    a   pillar  of  fire,     in  the  bright 
arms  of  his  valour.     The  king  of  Lorhlin    pre- 
pared     the    feast.        He     culled    the    blooming 
Trenmor,       Three  davs  he  feasted  at  GbrmaTs 
windy    towers;     and  received  his  choice  in   ihe 


* )  Trenmor  vn«  preat  grandfatneT  to  Fingal. 
Tlie  story  is  introduced  io  facilitate  the  dismission 
of  Swaran. 
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combat.  The  land  oi  Lochlin  had  no  hero. 
ih.a  yielded  not  to  Tremor.  The  shell  of 
joy  went  round  with  songd,  in  praise  of  iho 
kin^  of  Morven.  He  that  rame  over  the 
w.ivcs.    the  fiist  of  mighty  men!" 

Now  -when  the  fourth  grey  mom  arose, 
the  hero  launched  his  ship.  He  walked  along 
the  Silent  shore,  and  called  for  the  rushing 
wind:  lor  loud  and  distant  he  heard  the  Ma«t 
murmuring  behind  the  groves.  Covered  over 
with  arms  of  steel,  a  son  of  the  woody  Gor- 
mal  appeared.  lied  was  his  check  and  lair  his 
hair.  His  skin  like  the  snow  of  Morvm. 
Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  smiting  eye,  whsit. 
he  spoke   to   the  king  of  swords. 

,,  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay,  thou  first  of  men, 
thou  hast  not  conquered  JLonval's  son.  My 
aword  has  often  met  the  biave.  The  wise 
shun  the  strength  of  my  bow."  ,,  Thou  fair- 
haired  youih  .  ''  Trenrnor  replied,  ,,I  will 
not  fight  with  Lonv.d's  son.  Thine  arm  is 
feeble,  sun -beam  of  youth!  Retire  to  Gor- 
mal's  dark -brown  hinds."  ,.P.ut  I  v. ill  retire," 
replied  the  youth.  ,,  with  ihe  sword  of  Tren- 
mor; and  exult  in  the  sound  of  my  fume. 
1  i.-  virgins  shall  gather  with  smiles,  around 
him    v^io      onqm-rtd    mighty  Trenmor.       They 
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shall  sigh  with  the  sighs  of  love,  and  admire 
the.  length  of  thy  spear;  when  I  shall  cany  it 
among  thousunds ;  -when  I  lift  the  glittering 
point    to   the  sun.  *' 

,,Thoti  shah  never  carry  my  spVar,"  said 
the  angry  king  of  Morven.  ,,  Tliy  motlier  shall 
find  thee  pale  on  the  shore;  and,  looking  over 
ttie  datk-Mue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that 
slew  her  son!"  ,,  I  will  not  lift  tl\e  spear," 
replied  the  youth,  ,,  my  arm  is  not  strong 
with  years.  Bnt>  with  the  feathered  dart,  I 
have  learned  to  pierce  a  distant  foe,  Throw 
down  that  heavy  mail  of  steel.  Trertmor  is 
covered  from  death.  I.  first>  will  lay  my  mail 
«nn  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart>  thou  king  of 
Jlorvert  !  "  He  saw  the  heaving  of  her  breast. 
It  was  the  sister  of  the  king,  She  had  sven 
hifti  in  the  hall:  and  loved  his  face  of  youth. 
The  spear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor : 
he  hent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground.  She 
was  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the 
»ons  of  the  cave;  when  they  revisit  the  fields 
of  the  sun,     ami  bend  their  aching  eye> ! 

,,  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven  ,  "  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  snow,  *»  let  me  rest  in 
thy  hounding  ship,  lar  from  the  love  of  Corlo. 
l;"or    he,     like    th#    thumk-r    of  the    desert,     is 
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terrible  to  Tuibnm.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom 
or*  pride  He  shakes  ten  thousand  .spears!" 
,,  T\e  si  thou  in  prtiCeV*^  said  the  mighty  Tren- 
mor,  ,,  rest  behind  the  shield  of' my  Fathers. 
1  will  not  fly  From  the  chief,  (hough  lie  shakes 
ten  thousand  sprats!"  Three  days  he  waited 
on  the  shore.  He  sent  his  horn  abroad.  He 
called  Corlo  to  battle,  from  all  his  echoing 
hills.  F>nt  Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The 
Isini;  of  Lachliri  descends  from  his  hall.  Hp 
feasted  on  the  roaring  shore.  He  gave  the 
maid    to  Trrnmor! 

..King  of  Loihlin,"  said  Fingal ,  ,,  thy 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our 
lathers  met  in  battle,  because  rliev  loved  the 
Strife  of  spears.  But  often  did  thev  feast  in 
the  hall  :  and  send  round  the  joy  of  the  shell. 
Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladrtefs ,  and  tliirie 
ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  til- 
storm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  hast  poured  thv 
yalour  forth  ;  thy  voice  has  been  like  the  voice 
of  thousands  when  they  engage  in  war.  Raise, 
to-morrow,  raise  thy  white  sails  to  the  wind, 
thou  brother  of  Agandecca!  Blight  as  the 
beam  of  noon,  she  comes  on  mv  mournful 
sonl.  1  have  seen  thv  tears  for  the  fair  one. 
I    spared    thee    in    the    halls    of   -Siainu  ■     when 
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hi v  sword  was  red  with  slaughter  ;  when  mv 
eye  an  as  full  of  tears  lor  the  maid.  Or  dost 
thou  choose  the  fii^li  t  ?  The  coinli.it  which  ihy 
fathers  gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  !  that  thou 
may  est  depart  renowned,  like  the  sun  setting 
in    the  west  !  " 

,,  King  of  the  race  of  Morven  ! "  said  the 
rliief  of  resounding  Lochlin,  ,,  never  will  Swa- 
ran  fight  with  thee,  lirsi  of  a  thousand  heroes  ! 
I  have  seen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Staiuo  :  lew 
were  thv  years  In :yond  my  own.  When  shall 
I,  I  said  to  pay  soul,  lift  ihe  spear  like  the 
noble  Fingal?  We  have  fought  heretofore) 
O  warrior,  on  the  side  of  the  shaggy  Malraotj 
after  mv  waves  had  carried  me  to  thy  halls, 
and  the  feast  of  a  thousand  shells  was  spread. 
Let  the  hards  send  his  name  wH°  overcame  to 
future  years,  for  noble  was  the  strife  of  Mai - 
mor!  Uut  many  of  the  ships  oi  Lochlm  have 
lost  their  vouths  on  Lena.  Take  these,  thou 
kin*  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran! 
When  thv  sqjis  shall  come  to  Ciorm.il,  tlie 
least  of  shells  shall  be  spread,  and  the  nmikit 
offered    on  the  vale, " 

,,Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  ..shall  Tin- 
gal  take,  nor  land  of  mans  hills.  The  desert 
is  enough   to  me,  with  all  its   ieet  and  vsoods. 
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TW«e  on  thy  waves  again  ,  thou  noble  friend  of 
Agandecca!  Spread  thy  white  sails  to  the 
beam  of  the  morning;  return  to  (ha  echoing 
liills  of  formal."  ,,  IJlest  be  thy  soul,  thou 
king  of  shells,"  said  Swaran  of  the  dark- 
brown  shield.  ,,  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale 
of  spring;  In  war  the  mountain  -  storm.  Take 
noAv  my  hand  in  friendship,  king  of  echoing 
Selma!  -Let  thy  hards  mourn  those  who.  fell. 
Let  Erin  give  the  sons  of  Lochlin  to  earth. 
Raise  high  the  mossy  stones  of  their  fame; 
that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may 
behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought. 
The  hunter  may  sav  ,  when  he  leans  on  a 
mossy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought, 
the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter 
shall  he  say,  and  our  fame  shall  last  for 
ever ! " 

„  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  hills,  ,,  to-day 
our  fame  is  greatest.  We  shall  pafs  aWay  like 
a  dream.  No  sound  will  remain  in  our  fields 
of  war;  Our  tombs  Avill  be  lost  in  the  heath, 
The  hunter  shall  not  know  ,the  placer  of  our 
rest.  Our  names  may  be  heard  in  son^. 
What  avails  it  when  our  strength  hath  ceased [? 
O  Ossian,  Carril  and  Ullin !  you  know  of 
heroes  that  ate  no  more.  Give  us  the  song 
I  oL   If.  £ 
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of  other  years.  Let  the  night  paTs  away  on  the 
sound,   arid  morning  return  with   joy." 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  king*.  An 
hundred  harps  mixed  their  sound  A\ilh  our 
voice.  The  face  b?  Swaran  brightened,  like 
the  lull  moon  of  heaven  ;  -when  the  clouds 
vanish  away  ,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in 
the-    midst  of  the    sky  ! 

,,  Where,  Carril,"  said  the  great  Firigal; 
,,  Carril  of  other  times  !  Where  is  the  son  of 
Semo  ,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  mist  ?  has  he 
retired  like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  drteary 
cave  of  Tura  ?  "  ,,  Cuthullin  ,  *"  said  Carril  of 
oiher  time*  !  ,,  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tina. 
His  hand  is  on  tlie  sword  of  his  strength. 
His  thoughts  on  the  battles  he  lost.  Mournful 
is  the  king  of  spears  ;  till  now  uncohqtrere'd  in 
war.  He  sends  his  sword  to  rest  on  the  side 
of  Fingal  :  Fei  ,  like  the  storm  of  the  deseit, 
thou  hast  scattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O 
Fingal !  the  sword  of  the  hero.  His  fame  is 
departed  like  mist,  v\hen  it  flies,  before  the 
rustling  wind,     along  the   brightening  vale." 

„No,"  replied  the  king,  ,.  Fin  gal  shall 
never  take  his  sword.  His  arm  is  migbiv  in 
war:  his  fame  shall  never  fail.  Many  havi 
been  overcome  in  battle;     whose  renown  atose 
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From  their  Fall.  O  Swaran  !  king  oF  resounding 
woods,  give  all  tliy  grieF  away.  The  van- 
quished, if  brave,  are  renowned.  They  are 
like-  the  sun  in  a  cloud  ,  when  he  hides  his 
face  in  ihe  south,  but  looks  again  on  the  hills 
oF  graft  ! 

,,  Grumal  was  a  chief  oF  Cona.  He  sought 
the  tattle  on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced 
in  blood;  his  ear  in  the  din  oF  arms.  He 
poured  his  warriors  on  Craca;  Craca's  king 
met  him  From  his  grove:  For  then,  within  the 
circle  of  Brumo  *),  he  spoke  to  the  stone  of 
povser.  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes, 
for  the  maid  oF  the  breast  of  snow.  The 
fame  of  the  daughter  oF  Craca  had  reached 
Grumal  at  the  streams  oF  Cona:  he  vowed  to 
have  t He  white  bosomed  maid,  or  die  on 
echoing  Craca.  Three  days  they  strove 
together,  and  Grumal  on  the  Fourth  was  bound. 
Far  From  his  Friends  they  placed  him  in  the 
honid  circle  of  Lrumo  ;  where  often ,  they 
said  ,  the  ghosts  oF  the  dead  howled  round  the 
stone  oF  their  Fear.  But  he  aFterwards  shone, 
like  ,i  pillar  oF  the  light  oF  heaven.  They  Fell 
by  his  mighty  hand.     Grumal  had  all  his  Fame!" 

*)    This    passage    alludes    to   the  religion   of  tli e 
king  of  Craca. 

E    2 
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„  Raise,  ye  bards  of  oilier  times  >"  con- 
tinued the  great  Fingal  ,  ..raise  high  the  praise 
of  heroes:  that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their 
fame;  that  the  mind  of  Swaian  mav  cease  to 
be  sad.  "  They  lay  Sn  the  heath  of  Mora. 
The  dark  winds  rustled  over  the  chiefs.  A 
hundred  voices,  at  one:-,  arose i  a  hundred 
harps  were  Strang.  They  sung  of  other  times  ; 
the  mighty  chiefs  of  Conner  vears !  When 
now  shall  I  hear  the  bard  ?  W  hen  rejoice  at 
the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not 
strung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of  music  ascends 
not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is  the 
bard.      Fame   is  in  the   desert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the 
cast;  it  glimmers  on  Cromla's  side.  Over 
Lena  is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  sons 
of  the  ocean  gather  arouhd.  Silent  and  sad 
tliey  rise  on  the  wave.  The  blast  of  Erin  is 
behind  their  sails.  "White,  as  the  mist  of 
Morven,  they  float  along  the  sea.  ,,  Call, " 
said  Fingal,  ,,  call  my  dogs,  the  long  -  bounding 
sons  of  the  chase.  Call  white  -breasted  Bran, 
.iml  the  surly  strength  of  I.uath  !  Fillan,  and. 
r»yno ;  but  he  is  not  here!  My  son  rests  on 
the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus!  blow 
the  horn,    that  the  joy  of  the  chase  may  arise: 
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that  the  deor  oF  Cromla  may  hear  and  sfatt  ar 
the  lake  of  roes.  " 

The  shrill  sound  spreads  along  the  wood. 
The  sons  oF  heathy  Cromla  arise..  A  thousand 
clogs  fly  off  at  once,  prey  [hounding  through 
the  heath.  A  deer  jfeil  by  every  dog;  three 
by  the  white  -  breasted  Bran.  He  brought 
them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal ,  that  the  joy 
oF  the  king  might  be  great!  One  deer  fell  at 
the  tomb  of  Ryno.  The  grief  of  Fingal 
returned.  He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  the  stone 
of  him,  who  was  the  first  at  the  chase!  „No 
more  shalt  thou  rise,  O  my  son!  to  partake 
of  the  feast  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb 
be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank  on  thy  grave. 
The  sons  of  the  feeble  shall  pafs  along.  They 
6hall  not  know  where  the  mighty  lie. 

..Ossran  and  Fillan ,  sons  of  my  strength! 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  steel  of  war!  let  us 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us 
find  ?  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are 
these  the  walls  of  Tura?  grey  and  lonely  they 
rise  on  the  heath.  The  chief  of  shells  is  sad, 
and  the  halls  are  silent  and  lonelv.  Come, 
let  us  find  Cuthullin,  and  give  him  all  our 
joy.  But  is  that  Cuthullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a 
pillar   of    smoke   on    the  heath  ?     The  wind  of 
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Cromla    is    on    my    eyes.      I  distinguish  not  my 
friend. " 

„  Fingal!"  replied  the  youth,  ,,  it  u  the 
son  of  SemO  !  Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  hero ! 
liis  hand  is  on  his  sword.  Hail  to  the  son 
of  battle,  breaker  of  the  shields!"  „  Hail  to 
thee,"  replied  Cuthullin ,  ,,  hail  to  all  the 
sons  of  Morven !  Delightful  is  thy  presence, 
O  Fingal!  it  is  the  sun  on  Cromla  ;  when  the 
hunter  mourns  his  absence  for  a  season,  and 
sees  him  between  the  clouds.  Thv  sons  are 
like  stars  that  attend  thy  course.  They  give 
light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  hast 
seen  me,  O  Fingal!  returning  from  the  wars 
of  thy  land:  when  the  kings  of  the  world  *) 
had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the  hill  of 
hinds!"  ,,Many  arc  thy  words  Cuthullin," 
said     Connan    **)      of    smal    renown.       „  Thy 

•)  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  poem  wherein 
the  wars  of  Fingal  against  the  Romans  are  alluded 
to  :  the  Roman  emperor  is  distinguished  in  old 
composition   by  the   title   of  king   of  the  world. 

*•)  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He 
is  mentioned  in  several  other  poems,  and  always 
appears  with  the  same  character.  The  poer  passed 
him  over  in  silence  till  now,  and  his  behaviour 
here  deserves  no  better  wsaije. 
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words  are  many,  son  of  Srmo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms?  Why  did  we  come,  over 
ocean|,  to  aid  tliy  Feeble  sword?  thou  fliest  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Conn  an  fights  thy 
battles.  Resign  to.  me  these  arms  of  light. 
Yield  them  thou  chief  of  Erin."  „  No  hero," 
replied  the  chief,  „  ever  sought  the  arms  of 
Cuthullin!  and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought 
them,  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth!  I 
fled  not  to  the  cave  of  grief,  till  Erin  failed  at 
lier  streams.  " 

,,  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal, 
,,  Connan,  cease  thy  words  !  Cuthullin  is 
renowned  in  battle;  terrible  over  the  world. 
Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  stormy 
chief  ol  Inis  -  fail.  Spread  now  thy  white 
sails  for  the  isle  of  .mist.  See  Bragela  leaning 
on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears  ;  the 
winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
breast.  She  listens  to  the  breeze  of  night,  to 
hear    the   voice    of  thy  rowers  *);     to  hear  the 

*  )  The  practice  of  singing  when  they  row  i* 
universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west 
toast  of  Scotland  and  the  isles.  It  deceives  time, 
and  inspiiits  the  rowers. 
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song    of    the    sea!     the    sound     of    thy     distant 
harp]  V 

,,Long  shall  she  listen  In  vain,  Gmhullin; 
shall  never  return!  How  can  I  behold  IW.igelu, 
to  raise  the  sigh  of  her  breast?  Fingal,  1  was 
always  victoiious  ,  in  battles  of  other  spears  !  *' 
,,And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  victorious ,  "  said- 
Fingal  of  generous,  shells,  ,,Thc  fame  of 
Cuthuliin  sin^ll  grow,  like  the  branchy  tree  of 
Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief? 
Many  shall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand  !  Bring 
hither,  Oscar,  the  deer!  Prepare  the  feast  of 
shells..  Let  our  so.uls  rejoice  a.fter  danger,  ami 
our  frierids    delight  in  our  presence!'' 

We  sat.  We  feasted.  We  sung.  The  soul 
of  Ciuhullin  rose.  The  strength  of  his  arrri 
returned.  Ghidnefs  brightened  along  his  face. 
IJHin  gave  the  song;  Carril  raised  the  voice. 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  sung  of  battles  of  the 
spear.  Battles!  where  I  often  fought.  Now 
I  fight  no  more!  The  fame  of  my  former  deeda 
is  cease,cL  I  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends;  ! 

Thus  the  night  passed  away  in  song.  Wft 
brought   back   the   morning    with    joy.       Finga! 
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arose  on  the  licatli,  and  s]iook  his  glittering 
spear.  He  moved  first  toward  the  plains  of 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

,,  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king,  „  seize 
the  winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena. "  We 
rose  on  the  wave  ■with  songs.  We  rush e dp 
with  joy,     through   ;he  i'oam   of  the  deep. 
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D  A  R    -   THULA 

A      POEM. 


Argumpi*.*;. 

It  may  not  be  improper  he-re  to  give  the  story 
which  is  the  foundation  « >f  tins  poem  ,  as  ir  is 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Uanoih  ,  lord  of 
Etha  ,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyllshire 
which  is  near  Loch  Eta  ,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
Lorn,  had  three  spas,  Nathoa ,  Miho.s  and 
Ardan  ,  by  Slissama.,  the  Jan"ghj  -r  of  Semo,  and 
sister  to  the  celebrated  CuthulTin.  The  tliree 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  by  their  father,  \c,  learn  the  use  of 
arms,  under  their  uncle  Cuthullin  ,  who  madft 
a  great  figure  in  thai  kingdom.  They  were  jusj 
landed  in  Ulster  when  the  news  of  C.urhidlin's 
death  arrived.  Nathoa,  though  very  young, 
took  the  command  of  Cuthullin'a  army,  made 
head  against  Cairhar  the  usurper,  and  defeated 
hini  in  several  battles.  Gait  bar  at  last  having 
found  means  to  murder  Corrnac  the  lawful  king, 
the  army  of  Nathoa  shifted  sides,  and  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster,  in 
order   to    pafs   over   into   Scotland. 

Dar-thnla,  the  daughter  of  Colla  .  with  whom 
Cairhar  was  in  love,  resided,  at  tint  time,  in 
Selama,   a   castle  in   Ulster-'  she   saw,  fell    in  love. 
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and  /led  v^iih  N'aihos;  but  a  storm  rising  at  sea, 
thev  weif  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that 
part  of  ihe  coast  of  Ulster,  where  Cairbar  was 
encamped  with  his  army.  fhfe  three  brothers, 
after  hawing  defended  themselves  for  some  lime, 
villi  ffteaf  biavery,  were  overpowered  and  slain, 
and  the  unfortunate  Dar  -  thula  killed  herself 
upon     the   body   of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

The  poem  opens  ,  on  the  nfgtkl  preceding  the 
death  of  the  sons  of  Usnorh,  and  Bring  id,  by 
way  of  episode,  what  passed  before.  Jf  relates 
the  death,  of  Dar -thula  differently  from  the 
common  tradition  ;  this  account  is  the  most 
probable  ,  as  suicide  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  those  early  times  :  for  no  trace* 
of  it  are  found  in  the    old    poetry. 


Daughter  of  heaven ,  fair  art  thou  J  the 
silence  of  thy  face  is  pleasant!  Thou  comest 
forth  in  lovelinefs.  The  stars  attend  thy  blue 
course  in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
presence,  O  moon!  They  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven, 
light  of  the  silent  night?  The  stars  are  ashamed 
in  thy  presence:  They  turn  away  their  spark- 
ling eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy 
course,   when  the  daxknefs   of  thy  countenance 
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3D welles t  thon  in  the  shadow  of  grief?  Have 
thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven?  Are  they  who 
rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  more?  Yes! 
they  have  fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou  dose 
often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself  shalt 
fail,  one  night;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in 
heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  their  heads: 
ihey,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy  presence,  will 
rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy 
brightness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky* 
Burst  the  cloud,  O  wind  !  that  the  daughter 
of  night  may  look  forth !  that  the  shaggy 
mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll 
its  white  waves,  in  light. 

Nathos  *■)  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  thaE 
beam  of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers. 
They  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  course.  The 
sons  of  Usnoth  move  in  darknefs ,  from  the 
wrath    ofCairbar**)    of  Erin.       Who    is    thar, 

*)  Nat.hos  signifies  yonthful,  Aikhos ,  ex/fuisita 
l?eauty,     Aid  an  ,    pride. 

*')  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  o£ 
Ireland,  a»d  usurped  tiie  throne.  lie  was  afterr 
wards  killed  by  Oscar  the  .son  o^  Ossian  in  4 
single  combar.  T!ie  poet,  upon  other  occasions, 
gives    him  the  epithet  of  red-hairedl 
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dim  bv  thfir  side?  The  night  has  covered  her 
beauty!  Her  hair  sighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her 
robe  streams  in  dusky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the 
J'air  spirit  of  heaven  in  the  inidst  of  his  sfra£ 
dowv  mist.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-  thula  *),  the 
lirst  of  Erin's  maids?  She  has  lied  from  the 
love  of  Cahbar,  with  blue  -  shielded  Nathos. 
But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-tJmla! 
They  deny  the  woody  Etha ,  to  thy  sails. 
These  are  not  the  mountains  of  Nathos;  nor 
is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing-  waves.  The 
hulls  of  Gairbar  are  near:  the  towers  of  the 
foe  lift  their  heads  !  Erin  stretches  its  green 
head  into  the  sea.  Turn's  bay  receives  the 
ship.  'Where  have  ve  been,  ye  southern  winds  ! 
when  the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived?  But 
ye  have  been  sporting  on  plains  ,  pursuing  the 
thistle's  beard.  O  tluit  ye  had  been  rustling  in 
the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
arose!  till  they  arose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw 
t!i<  ii  returning  chief!  long  hast  thou  been 
absent,  Nathos!  the  day   of  thy  return  is  past. 

*/  Dar-tluiJa,  or  D.trt-huile,  a  woman  with 
fine  rjes.  Sit*  waa  l!i<'  most  famous  beauly  hi 
antiquity.  To  this  day,  when  a  woman  is  praised 
Jur  lifi  beauty,  ilie  common  phrase  ii  .  thai  she 
i      a*   lo-vely    as  I)ar-  ihul.i. 
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Eut  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee,  lovely! 
thou  wast  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula. 
Thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning. 
Thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thv  soul  was 
generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  setting 
sun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  ; 
the  gliding  stream  of  Lora !  But  when  the 
rage  of  battle  rose,  thou  wast  a  sea  in  a 
storm.  The  clang  of  thy  arms  was  terrible: 
the  host  vanished  at  the  sound  of  thv  course. 
It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the 
top  of  her  mossy  tower:  from  the  tower  of 
Selama  *),   where  her  fathers   dwelt. 

,,  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger!"  she  said, 
for  her  trembling  soul  arose.  „  Fair  art  thou 
in  thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  *  *)  I 
Why  dost  thou  rush  on  in  thy  valour,  youth 
of    the    ruddy*"  look?     Few    are    thy    hands    in 

*)  The  word  signifies  either  beautiful  to  behold, 
or  a  place  with  a  pleasant  or  tr/'./e  prospect.  In 
early  times,  they  built  their  houses  upon  eminen- 
ces, to  command  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  surprised:  many  or' them,  on 
that  account  ,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous 
Sehna   of  Fingal   is  derived  from   the  same  root. 

**)  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who 
was  privately  mar d ere d  by  Catrbat. 
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fight,  against  the  dark -browed  Cairbar !  O 
that  I  might  be  freed  from  his  love  *)!  that 
1  might  rejblce  in  the  presence  of  Nnthos! 
Blest  are  the  rorks  ol'ELha!  they  -will  behold 
lils  sieps  at  the  chase !  thw  will  see  his  white 
bosom,  when  ihe  winds  lilt  his  flowing  hair!" 
Surh  were  thy  words,  Dar  -  thnla ,  in  Selama'* 
mossy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  around 
thee.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  sails. 
The  winds  have  deceived  thy  sails,  Dar-thula! 
Their  blustering  sound  is  high.  Cease  a  little 
while,  O  north  Wind"!  Let  me  hear  the  voice 
of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula, 
between    the  rustling   blasts! 

,,  Are  these  the  ro'ks  of  Nathos  ? "  she 
Said,  ..This  the  roar  of  his  mountain-streams? 
Comes  that  beam  of  light  from  Usnoth's  nightly 
hall?  The  mist  spreads  around;  the  beam  J9 
feeble  and  distant  far.  Eut  the  light  of  Dar- 
thula's  soul  dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha !  Son 
of  the  generous  OsnjOth,  why  that  broken  sigh' 
Are  we  in  the  land  of  strangers  ,  chief  bf 
e<  hoing  Elba!  " 

,,  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ,  "  he 
replied,  ,,rmr   this   the  roar  of  his  streams.      No 

*  N  That  is  ,     of  the   love   of  Cairbar. 
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light  comes  from  Ellin's  halls  ,  for  theV  are 
distant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
in  the  land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  .The  winds  have 
deceived  us  ,  Dar  -  ihula.  Erin  lifts  here  lur 
hills.  Go  towards  the  north  Althos :  he  thy 
steps,  Ardan  along  the  coast,  that  the  foe  may 
not  come  in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Ethfl 
JVi.il- "  ,,I  will  go  towards  that  mossy  tower* 
to  see  who  dwells  about  the  beam-.  llest, 
Dar-thuhi,  on  the  shore!  rest  in  peace,  thou 
lovely  light!  the  sword  of  Nathos  is  around 
thee,   like  the  lightning  of  heaven  !  " 

lie  went.  She  sat  alone  5  she  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her 
eye.  She  looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her 
soul  trembles  at  the  blast.  She  turns  her  ear 
towards  the  tread  of  his  feet.  The  tread  of 
his  feet  i3  not  heard;  „  Where  art  thou  son 
of  my  love  !  The  roar  of  the  blast  is  around 
me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  Eut  Nathos 
does  not  return;  What  detains  thee  >  chief  of 
Etha°  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in  the 
strife   of  the   night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  Was  daik.  He 
liad  seen  his  departed  friend!  It  was  the  Wall 
of  Tura.  The  ghost  of  Cuthullin  stalked  there 
alone:    The  si^huig   of  his  breast   was  fit-qitent. 
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Tlie  aetatfed  flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible ! 
His  spear  was  a  column  of  mist.  Tlie  stars 
looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  vrjfce  was 
like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave:  his  eve  a  light 
seen  afar.  He  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The 
soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  tlie  sun  in  the 
day  of  mist,    when  his  fare  is   watry  and   dim. 

.,  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos?"  said  the 
lovelv  daughter  of  Colla.  ,,Thou  art  a  pillar 
of  light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eves 
IS  in  Elba's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but 
Nathos?  ]\Iy  father,  my  brother  is  fallen! 
Silence  dwells  on  Sclama.  Sadneis  spreads  on 
the  blue  streams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have 
Fallen  with  Cormac.  The  mighty  were  slain 
in  the  battles  of  Erin.  Hear,  son  of  Usnoth! 
hear,   O   Nathos!   my  tale  of  grief. 

„  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The 
blue  streams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The 
imfrequent  blast  came  rustling,  in  the  tops  of 
Selama's  groves.  Mv  seat  was  beneath  a  tree, 
on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  past  before 
my  soul ;  the  brother  of  my  love:  He  that 
was  absent  in  battle  against  the  haughty  Cair- 
bar!  Lending  on  his  spear,  the  grev  -  haired 
(Jolla  came.  His  downcast  face  is  dark,  and 
sorrow  dwells  in  his  soul.  His  sword  is  on 
Fo/.  It.  F 
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the  side  of  the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers 
on  his  head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breast. 
He    strives   to  hide  the  tear.  ° 

,,  Dar-thula,  my  daughter/'  he  said. 
„thou  art  the  last  of  Colla's  race!  Truthil 
is  fallen  in  battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is 
no  more!  Cairbar  romes,  -with  his  thousands, 
towards  Selutna's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his 
pride,  and  revenge  his  son>  Bat  where  shall 
I  find  thy  safety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark 
brown  hair!  thou  art  lovely  as  the  sun -beam, 
of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low!"  ,,  Is  the 
son  of  battle  fallen?'*  I  said,  with  a  bursting 
sigh.  „  Ceased  the  generous  soul  of  Truthil 
to  lighten  through  the  field  ?  My  safety,  Colla, 
is  in  that  bow.  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the 
deer.  Is  not  Cairbar,  like  the  hart  of  the 
desert,     father  of  fallen  Truthil?" 

,,The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy. 
The  Crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down. 
The  lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  grey  beard 
whistled  in  the  blast.  ,,  Thou  art  the  sister  of 
Truthil,"  he  said;  thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of 
his  soul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  spear, 
that  brazen  shield,  that  burnished  helm:  they 
are  the  spoils  of  a  warrior,  a  son  of  early 
youth!     "When  the  light    rises    on  Selama,    we 
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go  to  meet  the  car- borne  Can-bar.  Ihit  keep 
thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  my  shield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thnla. 
could  once  defend  thee;  hut  age  is  trembling 
on  his  hand.  The  strength  of  his  arm  has 
failed.     His  soul  is  darkened  with  grief.  " 

,,\Ye  passed  the  night  in  sorrow.  The 
light  of  morning  rose.  I  shone  in  the  arms 
of  battle.  The  grey-haired  hruo  moved  before. 
The  sons  of  Selama  convened,  around  the 
sounding  shield  of  Colla.  But  few  were  they 
in  the  plain ,  and  their  locks  were  grev*  The 
youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle 
of  car-borne  Cormac.  ,,Friends  of  my  youth  !" 
said  Colla,  „  it  was  not  thus  you  have  seen 
me  in  aims.  It  was  not  thus  I  strode  to 
battle,  when  the  great  Confaden  i'tll..  But  ye 
are  laden  with  grief.  The  darknefs  of  age 
comes  like  the  mist  of  the  desert.  My  shield 
is    worn    with    years  I     my    sword    is  *)  fixed  in 

* )  It  was  ilie  custom  of  ancient  times',  that 
every  warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became 
unfit  for  the  field,  i\x?d  his  aims  in  ihe  great 
hall,  where  the  tribe  feasted  upon  joyful  occa- 
sions. He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in 
battle;  aud  this  stage  of  life  t,  as  called  the  tim+ 
of  fixing   of  the   ar/ru- 

F  2 
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its  place  !  I  said  to  my  soul ,  thy  evening  shall 
be  calm:  Thy  departure  like  a  failing  light. 
But  the  storm  has  returned.  I  hend  like  an 
aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen  on  Seh'tma. 
I  tremble  in  my  phve.  Where  art  thou,  with 
thy  fallen  heroes,  O  mv  beloved  Tiuthil  ! 
Thou  answerest  not  from  thy  rushing  blast. 
The  soul  of  thy  father  is  sad.  lWit  I  -will  be 
sad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  must  fait  1  I 
feel  the  returning  strength  of  mv  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  sound    of  war. 

,,  The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rose.  Thev  moved  along 
the  plain.  Their  grey  hair  streamed  in  the 
wind.  Cairbar  sat  at  the  feast  ,  in  the  silent 
plain  of  Lona  *).  He  saw  the  coming  of  the 
heroes.     He  called  his  chiefs  to  war.     Why  **) 

*)  Lona,  a  marshy  plain.  Cairbar  had  j'osl  pro- 
vided an  entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the 
defeat  of  Tiuthil  the  son  of  Colla,  and  the  rest 
6f  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his  aged 
warriors  arrived    to  give  him   battle. 

'  **)  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  rhe  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  he 
improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  ami  could 
have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  descriptions 
©f   thai    kind    iu  the  rest  of  the  poems.       He,     at 
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should  I  tell  to  Nalbos  how  the  6trife  of 
batiks  gre\y  ?  1  have  seen  tb«e  in  the  midst  of 
thousands,  like  the  beam  of  heaven's  iire  :  it 
is  beautiful ,  but  terrible;  (he  people  fall  in  its 
dreadful  course.  The  spear  of  Colla  /lew. 
He  remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth.  An 
arrow  came  with  its  sound.  It  pierced  the 
Lero's  side.  He  fell  on  his  echoing  shield. 
Tvlv  soul  started  with  fear.  I  stretched  my 
buckler  over  him;  but  my  heaving  breast  wa9 
seen  !  Cairbar  came  with  his  spear.  He  beheld 
Sehima's  maid.  Joy  rose  on  his  dark -brown 
face.  He  stayed  the  lifted  steel.  He  raised 
the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought  me  weeping 
to  Siluina.  He  spoke  the  words  of  love,  but 
mv  soul  was  sad.  1  saw  the  shields  of  my 
fathers;  the  sword  of  car- borne  Truthil.  I 
saw  the  arms  of  the  dead  ;  the  tear  was  on 
my  cheek!  Then  thou  didst  come,  O  JNTathos  ! 
and  gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the 
ghost  of  the  desert  before  the  morning's  beam. 
His  host  was  not  near:  and  feeble  was  his 
arm  against  thy  steel!  Why  art  thou  sad.  O 
Kathos  !   said  die  lovely  daughter  of  Colla?" 

the  .i.iiiie  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar-tuula 
lo  pafs    a  line  compliment   on  her  lover. 
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,,I  have  met,"  replied  '  the  hero,  ,,  tlie 
battle  in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  die 
spear  Avhcn  danger  first  arose.  My  soul 
brightened  in  the  presence  of  Avar,  as  the 
green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun  pours  his 
streamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in 
a  storm.  The  lonely  traveller  feels  a  mournful 
joy.  He  sees  the  darknefs  that  slowly  comes. 
My  soul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  saw 
iSelama's  fair;  before  I  saw  thee,  like  a  star, 
that  shines  on  the  hill,  at  night:  the  cloud 
advances,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light?  We 
are  in  the  land  of  foes.  The  winds  have 
deceived  us,  Dar-thula!  The  strength  of  our 
friends  is  not  near,  rior  the  mountains  of 
Etna,  Where  shall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter 
of  mighty  Colla!  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are 
bravo  !  and  his  own  sword  has  shone  in  fight. 
'Our  what  are  the  sons  of  Usnoth  to  the  host 
of  dark -browed  Cairbar!  O  that  the  winds 
had  brought  thy  sails ,  Oscar  *)  king  of  men! 
Thou    didst   promise    to  come  to  the  battles  of 

*)  Oscar,  die  son  of  Os.sian,  had  long  rp.solved 
on  the  expedition  into  Ireland  against  Cairbar, 
wjio  had  assassinated  his  friend  CathoJ.  the  .son  of 
Mo  ran  ,  an  Irishman  of  noble  extraction  ,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  familv  of  Coirnac. 
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fallen  Cormac!  Then  would  my  hand  be 
strong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar 
nvoiild  tremble  in  li is  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  dost 
thou  Tall,  my  soul?  The  sons  of  Usnoth  may 
prevail  !  " 

,,And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos!"  said 
the  rising  soul  of  the  maid.  „  Never  shall 
Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar. 
Give  me  those  arms  of  brafs  that  glitter  to 
the  passing  meteor.  I  see  them  dimly  in  the 
dark -bosomed  ship.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the 
battle  ©f  steel,  Ghost  of  the  noble  Colla !  do 
I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud?  Who  is  that 
dim  beside  thee?  Is  it  the  car -borne  Truthil? 
Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  slew  Se- 
lama's  chief?  No:  I  will  not  behold  them, 
epirits  of  my  love!  " 

Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he 
heard  the  white -bosomed  maid.  ,,  Daughter 
of  Selama  !  thou  shinest  along  my  soul.  Come, 
with  thy  thousands,,  Cairbar!  the  strength  of 
Nathos  is  returned  I  Thou,  O  aged  Usnoth! 
shalt  not  hear  that  thy  son  has  fled,  I  remem- 
ber thy  words  on  Elba  ;  when  my  sails  began 
to  rise:  when  I  spread  them  towards  Erin, 
towards     the    mossy   walls    of  Tura!       „Thou 
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poest,"  he  said,  ,,  O  Nathos  ,  to  the  king  of 
shields !  Thou  goest  to  Culhullin  ,  chief  of 
men,  who  never  fled  from  danger.  Lfel  not 
thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither  be  tliy  thoughts 
of  flight;  lost  the  son  of  Semo  should  sav, 
that  Elba's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may 
come  to  Usnoth ,  ahd  sadden  his  soul  in  the 
hall.  "  The  tear  -was  on  my  father's  cheek. 
He    gave    this   shining   sword ! 

,,  I  came  to  Tura's  hay :  but  the  halls  of 
Tura  were  silent.  I  looked  around,  and  there 
was  none  to  tell  of  the  son  of  generous  Semo. 
J  went  to  ihe  hall  of  shells,  where  the  arm! 
of  his  lathers  hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone, 
and  aged  Lamhor  *)  sat  in  tears.  ,,  Whence 
are  the  arms  of  steel?"  said  the  rising  Lam- 
hor. ,,The  light  of  the  spear  has  long  been 
absent  from  Tura's  dusky  walls.  Come  ye 
from  the  rolling  sea?  Or  from  Temora's  **) 
mournful  halls?  " 


*)   Lamh-mhor ,   mighty   hand. 

**)  Toniora  was  me  residence  of  Hie  supreme 
kings  of  Ireland.  If  i.s  here  called  mournful  on 
accoimi  of  r he  death  of  Connao,  who  was  mur- 
dered   there   by  Cuiiba/,   v\!io   uiurped  Iiii  throue. 
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,,We  come  from  tlie  sea  ,  "  I  said,  ,,  from 
I'snoth's  li.sing  Lowers,  We  are  ihe  sons  of 
SiLs-sama  *},  the,  daughter  of  car -borne  Sempi 
Where  is  Tina's  chief,  son  of  the  silent  hail? 
But  why  should  JXathos  ask?  for  I  behold  tliy 
liars.  How  did  tlie  mightv  fall,  son  of  ilie 
I'lii.'lv  Tnra?"  „  He  Fell  not,"  Lamhor  re<- 
jdied,  ,,  like  the  silent  star  of  night,  -when  it 
iiies  through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  Lut  ha 
was  like  a  meteor  that  shoots  into  a  distant 
land.  Death  attends  its  drearv  course.  Itself 
is  the  sign,  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  hanks 
of  Lego;  and  the  roar  of  streamy  Lara!  There 
the  hero  f< Tl ,  son  of  the  nohle  Usnoth!" 
„  The  hero  fell  in  the  midst  of  slaughter ,  "  'I 
6aid  with  a  bursting  sigh.  ,,  His  hand  was 
strong  iri  war.  Death  dimly  sat  behind  his 
swoid.  " 

We  came  to  Lego's  sounding  banks.  Wo 
found  his  rising  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle 
are  there:  his  bards  of  many  songs.  Three 
clays     we    moiujied     over     the     heio:     on     the 

*)   Slis  -  geaftina ,  toft  boson^.     She  was  the  wife 

V\   I'vuofh,    and  daughter  of  Semu   the  chief  of  the 
isle  of  mud 
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fourth,  I  struck  the  shield  of  Caithhat.  The 
heroes  gathered  around  with  joy,  and  shook 
their  beamy  spears.  Corlath  was  near  with 
his  host,  the  friend  of  car -borne  Cairbar. 
"We  came  like  a  stream  by  night.  His  hcroe9 
fell  before  us.  When  the  people  of  the  valley 
rose,  they  saw  their  blood  with  morning's 
light.  But  we  rolled  away,  like  wreaths  of 
mist,  to  Cormac's  echoing  hall.  Our  swords 
rose  to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora's  halls 
were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his  youth. 
The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more  ! 

Sadnefs  6eized  the  sons  of  Erin.  They 
*lowly,  gloomily  retired:  like  clouds  that,  long 
having  threatened  rain,  vanish  behind  the  hills. 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  moved,  in  their  grief, 
towards  Tura's  sounding  bay.  We  passed  by 
Selama.  Cairbar  retired  like;  Lano's  mist,  when 
driven  before  the  winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld 
thee,  O  Dar-thula!  like  the  light  of  Etha'» 
HID.  „  Lovely  is  that  beam  !  "  I  said.  The 
crowded  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose.  ,,  Thou 
earnest  in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Elba's) 
mournful  chief.  But  the  winds  have  deceived 
us,  daughter  of  Colja,    and  the  foe  is  near!'' 
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,,Yrs,  the  foe  is  near."  said  the  rushing 
fctTength  of  Ahhos  *  ).  ,,  I  heard  their  clanging 
arms  on  the  coast.  I  saw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Krin's  Standard.  Distinct  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
l.ar  **).  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.  He 
had  s<->en  the  dark  ship  on  the  sea,  before  the 
*lushv  night  came  down,  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thousand  swords." 
,,  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords," 
said  N.itho?  w'nh  a  smile.  „  The  sons  of  car- 
home  Usnotti  will  never  tremble- in  danger! 
"Why  dost  thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam  ,  thou 
roaring  sea  of  Erin  ?  Why  do  ye  rustle,  on 
vour  dark  wings,  -ye  whistling  storms  of  the 
sky  ?  Do  ye  think,  ve  storms,  that  ye  keep 
Kathos    on    the    Coast?    No:     his    soul  detains 

* )  Ahhos  had  jus!  returned  from  viewing  the 
roast  of  Lena  ,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by 
Isathos  ,   the  beginning   of   the  night. 

*  *  )  Cairhar  bad  irathered  an  army  to  the  coast 
©f  Ulster,  in  order  to  oppose  Fiagal  ,  who  pre* 
Ipared  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  re  -  esta- 
blish the  house  of  Cormac  on  the  throne ,  which 
C'airhar  bad  usurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Gain- 
bur's  army  was  tbe  bay  of  Tin  a  ,  info  which  the 
sbip  of  tlie  .sons  of  U.snoth  was  driven  :  so  that 
there  was  no   possibility   of  their   escaping. 
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him,  children  of  the  ni-;lit  !  Althos  !  bring  my 
fathef  s  arnis  :  thou  seest  them  beaming  to  tin* 
stars.  Bring  the  spear  of  Somo  *).  It  stands 
in  the  daik  -bosomed  sliip  !  " 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs  ,  in  all  their  shining  steel.  The  stride  of 
•the  chief  is  lovely,  The  joy  of  his  ryes  was 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of 
"Cairbar.  The  wind  is  rustling  in  his  hair. 
Dar-thula  is  silent,  at  his  side.  Her  look  is 
fixed  on  the  chief.  She  strives  to  hide  the 
rising  sigh.  Two  tears  swell  in  her  radiant 
eyes  ' 

,,Althos!'1  said  the  chief  of  Etha,  ,.I  see 
a.  cave  in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there. 
Let  thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  strong.  Ard.m  ! 
we  meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cair- 
l)a-r.  O  that  he  came  in  his  sounding  steel,  to 
meet  the  son  of  Usnoth!  Dar-thula!  if  thou 
shalt  escape,  look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos! 
Lift  tliy  sails,  O  Althos .!  towards  the  echoing 
proves  pf  my  land. 

*  )  Semo  was  grandfather  to  N.ithn.s  by  the  mo- 
■flier's  «id(».  'J  lie  .speji  mentioned  liere  was  givey 
to  U.snoth  on  Ms  marriage,  it  being  the  m.sii.in 
tlie.ii  for  |be  Lifhcr  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms 
tit   Ids  sou-iu-iaw. 
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„Tell  the  chief  *),  that  his  son  P.ll  with 
fame  ;  that  my  sword  did  not  slum  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  Fell  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  Let 
the  jov  of  his  grief  he  great.  Daughter  of 
Colla  !  call  the  maids  to  Etna's  echoing  hall! 
Let  their  songs  arise  for  Nathos,  when  sha- 
dowy autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of 
Cona,  that  Ossian,  might  he  heard  in  my 
praise!  then  would  my  spirit  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  the  rushing  winds."  ,,Aud  my  voice 
shall  praise  thee  ,  Natho9  ,  chief  of  the  woody 
Etna!  The  voice  of  Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy 
praise,  son  of  the  generous  Usnoth  !  Whv  was 
I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  hattle  rose?  Thert 
would  the  sword  of  Ossian  defend  thee ;  or 
himself   fall   low  !  " 

We  sat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
Strength  of  the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad 
in  the  oaks.  The  spirit  of  the  mountain  **') 
to&rea.  The  blast  came'  rustling  ihniueh  the 
hall,   and  gently  touched  my  harp.     The   sound 

•J   Usnoth. 

•*)  P.y  the  spirit  of  me  mounfain  is  mea-it  that 
deep  and  melancholy  <omid  which  precedes  a 
storm  ;  well  knywii  lo  those  wrto  live  in  a  hi^h 
country. 
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was  mournful  anil  low,  like  Lite  song  or'  the 
tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  the  first.  The  crowd*  <J 
sighs  of  his  bosom  rose.  ,,  Some  of  my  heroes 
are  low,"  said  the  grey -haired  king  of  Mur- 
ven.  „I  hear  the  sound  of  death  on  the 
harp.  Ossian,  touch  the  trembling  string. 
Bid  the  sorrow  rise  ;  that  their  spirits  may  flv 
with  joy  to  Morvcn's  woody  hills!"  I  touched 
the  harp  before  the  king;  the  sound  was 
mournful  and  low.  ,,  Bend  forward  from  your 
clouds,"  I  said,  ,,  ghosts  of  my  fathers!  bend. 
Lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  course.  Receive 
the  falling  chief;  Whether  he  comes  from  a 
distant  land ,  or  rises  from  the  rolling  sea* 
Let  his  robe  of  mist  be  near;  his  spear  that 
is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half  extin- 
guished meteor  by  his  side,  in  the  form  of  the 
hero's  sword.  And,  oh!  let  his  countenance 
he  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his 
presence.-  Bend  from  your  clouds.,  "  I  said, 
„  ghosts  of  my  fathers!     bend!" 

Such  was  my  song,  in  Selma,  to  the 
lightly- trembling  harp.  But  Nathoa  was  on 
Erin's  shore,  surrounded  by  the  night.  He 
heard  the  voice  of  the  foe,  amidst  the  roar  of 
tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voire, 
and  resied  on  his  spear!     Morning   rose,    with 
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its  beams.  Tim  sons  of  Erin  appear*  like 
grey  rocks*  whli  ;;11  their  trees*  they  Spread 
along  the  coast.  Cnirbar  stood  in  the  miclsr. 
He  grimly  smiled  when  lie  saw  lire  foe.  Ka- 
thos  rushed  forward,  in  his  strength:  nor 
could  Dar-thula  stay  behind.  She  came  with 
the  hero,  lifting  her  shining  spear.  ,,And  who 
are  these,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of 
youth?  Who  but  the  sons  of  Usnoth,  Althos 
and    dark -haired    Arden?" 

,,Come,"  said  Nathos,  M  come  J  chief  of 
high  Temora!  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast, 
for  the  white -bosomed  maid.  His  people  are 
not  with  Nalhos  J  they  are  behind  these  rolling 
seas.  Why  dost  thou  bring  thy  thousands 
against  the  chief  of  Etna?  Thou  didst  fly  *) 
from  him  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were 
around  his  spear."  „  Youth  of  the  heart  of 
pride,  »hall  Erin's  king  fight  with  thee?  Thv 
f:ither9  were  not  among  the  renowned,  nor 
of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes 
in  their  halls?  Or  the  shields  of  other  times? 
Caiibar  is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  lie 
fi^ht  with  feeble    men  !  " 


•)    lie    alluues     to     the    flight    of  "Calrlar    fron 
Selarna. 
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The  tear  started  from  car -borne  Naihos. 
He  turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their 
spears  flew  at  biice.  Three  hemes  lay  crri 
iearth.  Then  the  light  of  their  swords  gleamed 
on  high.  The  ranks  of  Erin  yield;  as  a  ridge! 
of  dark  clouds  before  a  blast  of  wind  !  rJ  hi  rl 
Carrbar  ordered  his  people,  and  tliey  drew  a 
thousand  bows.  A  thousand  arrows  flow.  The 
sons  of  U'snoth  fell  in  blood.  Thev  fell  like 
three  young  oaks  ,  which  stood  alone  on  the 
hill:  The  traveller  saw  the  lovely  trees,  and 
wondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely:  the  blast 
of  the  desert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their 
green  heads  low  ;  next  day  he  returned,  but 
thev  were  withered,   and  the  heath  was  bare! 

Dar-thula  stoojl  in  Sllertt  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall  !  No  rear  is  in  her  eve.  Eut  her 
look  is  wildlv  sad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her 
trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half- formed 
ivoid.  Her  dark  hair  flew  on  wind.  The 
gloomv  Cairbar  came.  ,,  Where  is  thy  lover 
now?  the  car -borne  chief  of  Etlia?  Hast  thou 
beheld  the  halls  of  lisnoth?  Or  the  dark- 
brown  hills  oFFingal?  My  battle  would  have 
roared  on  Morven,  bad  not  the  winds  rnel 
Dar-lhula.  Fiagal  hims.  If  would  have  been 
low,     and    sorrow    dwelling    inSelma!"       Her 
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shield  Fell  front  Dar-thula's  arm.  •  Her  breast 
of  snow  appeared.  It  appeared;  but  it  wa9 
stained  -with  blood.  An  arrow  was  fixed  in 
her  side.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like 
a  wreath  of  snow  !  Her  hair  spreads  wide  on 
his  face.       Their  blood  is  mixing  round! 

,,  Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  art  low!"  said 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  ,,  Silence  is  at  the 
blue  streams  of  Seluma.  Truthil's  *)  race  have 
failed.  When  wilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty, 
first  of  Eiin's  maids?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in 
the  tomb.'  The  morning  distant  far.  The  sun 
shall  not  come  to  thy  bed  and  say,  „ Awake, 
Dar-thula!  awake,  thou  first  of  women  !  the 
wind  of  spring  is  abroad.  The  flowers  shake 
their  heads  on  the  green  hills.  The  woods 
wave  their  growing  leaves.  Pietire,  O  sun! 
the  daughter  of  Colla  is  asleep.  She  will  nor 
come  forth  in  her  beauty.  She  will  not  move 
in  the    steps  of  her  lovelinefs!" 

Such  Avas  the  song  of  the  bards,  v\h,rri 
they  raised  the  tomb.  I  sung  over  the  grave, 
when  the  king  of  Morven  came;  when  L^ 
came  to  green  Eiin  to  light  with  car-borna 
Can bar ! 

*)     Trudiil     was      the     rounder     o£     Dar-lhuk's 
family. 
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DEATH   OF   CUTHULLIN: 

A     P  O  E  M  . 


Argument. 

Curhullin  ,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  bat!  expelled 
Swaran  from  Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom  as  the  guardian  of  Cor- 
mac,  the  young  king.  In  the  third  year  of 
Cuthullin's  administration,  Toilath,  the  son  of 
Cantela  ,  rebelled  in  Connaught  ;  and  advanced 
to  Temora  to  dethrone  Cormac  Cuthullin 
matched  against  him,  came  up  villi  liim  al  ihe 
]ake  of  Lego  ,  and  totally  defeated  his  forces. 
Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  Cuthullin's  hand  ;  but 
as  he  too  eagerly  pressed  on  the  enemy,  lie 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac, 
though,  for  some  time,  supported  by  Nathofj 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem  ,  fell  into 
confusion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  CorraaC 
himself  was  slain  by  the  rebel  Cairhar;  and  the 
Te-  establishment  of  ihe  royal  family  of  Ireland 
by  Fingal  ,  furnishes  the  subject  of  the  epic 
poem  of  Temora. 


,,ls  tlie  wind    on    the  shield  of  Fingal?     Or  is 
the  voice  of   past  times  iii   my  hall  ?     Sing    on. 
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6weet  voice !  for  thou  art  pleasant.  Thou  ear- 
nest away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O 
Brage'la,    daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

,,It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
Cuthullin's  sails.  Often  do  the  mists  deceive 
me  for  the  ship  of  my  love  !  when  they  rise 
round  some  ghost,  and  spread  their  grey  skirts 
on  the  wind.  Why  dost  thou  delay  thy  com- 
ing, son  of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  time* 
has  autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raised 
the  seas  of  Togorma  *),  since  thou  hast  been 
in  the  roar  of  battles,  and  Brage'la  distant  far! 
Hills  of  the  isle  of  mist !  when  will  ye  answer 
to  his  hounds?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds. 
Sad  Brage'la  calls  in  vain!  Night  comes  rolling 
down.  The  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  The  hind 
sleeps,  with  the  hart  of  the  desert.     They  shall 

*)  Togorma,  i.e.  the  island  of  blue  waves,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  was  subject  to  Connal ,  the  son 
of  Caifhbat  ,  Cuthullin's  friend.  He  is  sometimes 
called  the  son  of  Colgar  ,  from  one  of  that  name 
who  *\vas  the  founder  of  the  family.  Connal  ,  a 
few  days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt, 
came  to  Temora  ,  had  sailed  to  Togorma ,  his 
mtive  isle  ;  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  during  the  war  in  which  Cuthulliu  was 
killed. 
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rise  with  morning's  light,  and  feed  by  the 
mossy  stream.  But  my  tears  return  with  the 
sun.  My  sighs  come  on  with  the  night. 
Wlien  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms  ,  O  chief 
of  Erin's  wars?  " 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ossian's-  ear, 
daughter  of  car -home  Sorglan!  But  retire  to 
the  hall  of  shells;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning 
oak.  Attend  to  the  Jmurmur  of  the  sea :  it 
rolls  at  Dunscai's  walls  :  let  sleep  descend  on 
thy  blue  eyes.  Let  the  hero  arise  in  thy 
dreams  ! 

Cuthullin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero. 
His  thousands  spread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred 
oaks  burn  in  the  midst.  The  feast  of  shells  is 
amoking  wide.  Carril  strikes  the  harp  beneath 
a  free.  His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam. 
The  rustling  blast  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts 
Iris  aged  hair.  His  song  is  of  the  blue  To- 
gorma,  and  of  its  chief,  Cuthullin's  friend! 
„Whv  art  thou  absent,  Connal,  in  the  day 
of  the  gloomy  storm?  The  chiefs  of  the  south 
have  convened  against  the  car -borne  Cor- 
mac.  The  winds  detain  thy  sails.  Thy  blue 
waters  roll  around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not 
alone.       The     son     of   Semo    fights    his    war*  ! 
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Semo's  son  his  battles  fights!  the  terror  of  the, 
Stranger!  He  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death, 
slowly  borne  by  sultry  winds.  The  sun  reddens 
in   its  presence:     The  people  iall  around.' 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril ,  when  a  son 
of  the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his 
pointlefs  spear.  He  spoke  the  words  of  Tor- 
lath  !  Torlath,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's* 
sable  surge!  He  'that  led  his  thousands  to 
battle,  against  car-borne  Cormac.  Cormac 
v/ho  was  distant  far,  in  Temora's  *)  echoing 
halls :  he  learned  to  bend  the  bow  of  his 
fathers;  and  to  lift  the  spear.  Nor  long  didst 
thou  lift  the  spear,  mildly -shining  beam  oh 
youth  I  death  stands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the 
darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing 
light!    Cuthullin  rose  before  the  bard  **),  that 

*  )  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irish  kings  ;  Teamh- 
rath,   according  to  some  of  the  bards. 

••)  The  bards  were  [the  heralds  of  ancient 
times  ;  and  their  persons  were  sacred  on  account 
of  their  office.  In  later  times  they  abused  that 
privilege;  and  as  their  person-s  were  inviolable, 
they  satiii/ed  and  lampooned  so  freely  those  who 
vere  not  liked  by  their  patrons,  tfiat  they  became 
a  public  nuisance.  Screened  nnder  the  character 
of  heralds,  they  grofsly  abused  the  enemy  when 
lie  v.ould  not  accept  the  terms  they  oifered. 
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came  from  generous  Torlath.  He  offered  him 
the  shell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the  son  of 
Songs.  „  Sweet  voice  of  Lego!1'  he  said, 
,,  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath?  Comes  he 
to  our  feast  or  battle,  the  car- borne  son  of 
Cante'la  *  )  ?  " 

,,  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the 
bard,  „  to  the  sounding  strife  of  spears.  When 
morning  is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight 
on  the  plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him  ,  in  thine 
arms,  king  of  the  isle  of  mist?  Terrible  is  the 
spear  of  Torlath!  it  is  a  meteor  of  night. 
He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall!  death  sits  in 
the  lightning  of  his  sword!"  „Do  I  fear," 
replied  Cuthullin ,  „  the  spear  of  car -borne 
Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a  thousand  heroes : 
but  my  soul  delights  in  war !  The  sword  rests 
not  by  the  side  of  Cuthullin,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old  J  Morning  shall  meet  me  on  the 
plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's 
eon.  But  sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and 
let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful 
6hell :   and  hear  the  songs  of  Temora!" 

,,  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  ,,  to 
hear    the   song   of  joy:     when    the    mighty   are 

•  )  Cean  -  teola* ,    head  of  a  family. 
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to  meet  in  battle,  like  the  strength  of  the 
waves  of  Logo.  Why  art  thou  so  dark,  Sli- 
mora  * )  !  with  all  thy  silent  woods?  No  star 
trembles  on  thv  top.  No  moon -beam  on  thy 
side.  But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there  :  the 
grey  watry  forms  of  ghosts.  Why  art  thou 
dark,  Slimora  !  with  thy  silent  woods  ?"  He 
retired  ,  in  the  sound  of  his  song.  Carril 
joined  his  voice.  The  music  was  like  the  me- 
mory oi  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of  departed 
hards  heard  on  Slimora's  side.  Soft  sounds 
spread  along  the  wood.  The  silent  valleys  of 
night  rejoice.  So,  when  he  sits  in  the  silence 
of  the  day,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the 
humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Os- 
sian's  ear:  the  gale  drowns  it  in  its  course; 
but  the  pleasant  sound  returns  again!  Slant 
looks  the  sun  on  the  field  i  gradual  grows  the 
shade  of  the  hill ! 

,,  Raise,"  said  Cuthullin  ,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  ,,  the  song  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that 
song  which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the 
dreams  of  his  rest  descend :  when  the  bards 
strike    the    distant    harp,     and    the   faint    light 

*)   Slia'mor,  great  hill. 
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gleam!  on  Sr-1  ma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of 
Lara  rise:  the  sighs  of  the  mother  ol'C.ilmar*), 
when  lie  was  sought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills; 
when  she  beheld  his  how  in  the  hall.  Cariil, 
place  the  shield  of  Caiihbat  on  that  hi. inch. 
Lot  the  spear  of  Cuthullin  he  near;  fhar  the 
sound  of  my  battle  may  rise,  with  the  grey 
Learn  of  the  east.  "  The  hero  leaned  on  his 
father's  shield:  the  song  of  Lara  rose!  The 
hundred  hards  were  distant  far:  Carril  alone 
.-  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  song  were 
his  :      the  sound  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

„Alcle'tha  *.*)  with  the  aged  locks!  mother 
of  car-horne  Calmar !  why  dost  thou  look 
toward  the  desert,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy 
con?     These    are  not  his  heroes,     dark  on  the 


*)  Calmar,  the  son  of  Mama.  His  death  is  re- 
lated at  Jar^e  in  tlie  third  book  ef  Fin  gal.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Matha;  and  the  family  was 
extinct  in  him.  The  seat  of  the  family  was  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  L.na,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lego  ,  and  probably  near  the  place  where 
CaJhuMia  lay;  which  circumstance  suggested  to 
b;m  .    the  lamentation   of  Alcletha  over  her  son. 

**)  Ald-cla'fha,  decaying  beauty:  probably  ft 
poetical  name  given  the  mother  of  Calmar,  by  the 
bard  himself. 
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heath:  nor  is  tliat  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is 
but  die  distant  grove,  ^lcle'iha  !  but  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  wind!"  „Who  *)  bounds 
over  Lara's  stream,  sister  of  the  noble  Calmar? 
Does  not  Alcletha  behold  his  spear?  But  her 
eves  are  dim !  Is  it  not  the  son  of  Madia, 
daughter    of  my   love  ?  " 

„  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcle'tha!"  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  **).  „  It  is  but  an 
oak.,  Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  stream.  But 
who  comes  along  the  plain?  sorrow  is  in  his 
speed.  He  lifts  high  the  spear  of  Calmar. 
Alcleiha,  it  is  covered  with  blood!"  „But  it 
is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes  ***),  sister 
of  car -borne  Calma  !  His  spear  never  returned 
unstained  with  blood:  nor  his  how  from  the 
6trife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is  consumed 
in  his  presence:  he  is  a  flame  of  death,.  Alona ! 


*)  Alcletha  speaks.  C.tlmar  had  promised  to 
return  by  a  certain  day;  and  his  mother  and  his 
sifter  ^I«na  are  represented  as  looking,  with  im- 
patience, towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected 
.Calmar    should    make  his  first  appearance. 

••)  Aluine,  exquisitely   beautiful. 

***)  Alcletha  speaks. 
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Youth  *)  of  the  mournful  speed!  where  is  the 
son  of  Alcletha?  Does  he  return  with  hi9 
fame,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  shields? 
Thou  art  dark,  and  silent!  Calmar  is  then  no 
more!  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he  fell.  I 
must  not  hear  of  his  wound!"  Why  dost  thou 
look  towards  the  desert,  mother  of  low -laid 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  Cu- 
thullin  lav  on  his  shield.  The  bards  rested 
on  their  harps.  Sleep  fell  softly  around.  The 
son  of  Semo  was  awake  alone.  His  soul  was 
fixed  on  war.  The  burning  oaks  began  to 
decay.  Faint  red  light  is  spread  around.  A 
feeble  voice  is  heard  !  The  ghost  of  Calmar 
came!  He  stalked  dimly  along  the  beam. 
Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  side.  His  hair  is 
disordered  and  loose.  Joy  sits  pale  on  his 
face.  He  seems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his 
cave. 

„  Son  of  the  cloudy  night!"  said  the  rising 
chief  of  Erin.  ,,  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark 
eyes    on     me,     ghost    of    the    noble    Calmar? 

*)  She  addresses  herself  to  Larnir,  Calmar's 
friend,  who  had  returned  with  the  news  of  bis 
death. 
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Woiddest  thou  fiii^ti.-n  me,  O  Matha's  son! 
from  the  battles  of  Cormae?  Thy  hand  was 
not  feeble  in  war:  neifher  was  thy  voice  for 
peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara! 
if  thou  now  dost  advise  to  fly !  But ,  Calmar, 
I  never  fled.  I  never  feared  the  ghosts  of 
night.  Small  is  their  knowledge,  weak,  their 
hands;  their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my 
60ul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the 
noise  of  steel.  Betire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou 
art  not  Calmar's  ghost.  He  dplighted  in  battle. 
His  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  ! " 
He  retired  in  his  blast  with  joy;  for  he  had 
heard  the  voice    of  his  praise. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rose.  The 
eound  of  Caithbat's  buckler  spread.  Green 
Erin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of 
many  streams.  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over 
Lego.  The  mighty  Torlath  came!  „  Whv  dost 
thou  come  with  thy  thousands,  Cuthullin  ? " 
6aid  the  chief  of  Lego,  „I  know  the  strength 
x»f  thy  arm.  Thy  soul  is  an  unextinguished  fire. 
Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain ,  and  let  our 
riosts  behold  our  deeds?  Let  then)  behold  us 
like  roaring  waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock: 
the  mariners  hasten  away  >  and  look  on  their 
Strife  with  fear. " 
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,,Thou  risest,  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul/' 
replied  the  son  of  Semo.  „  Thine  arm  is 
mighty,  O  Torlath  !  aud  worthy  of  my  wrath. 
Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Sliinora's  shady 
side.  Behold  the  chief  of  Erin  .  in  the  day  of 
his  fame.  Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if 
Cuthullhi  must  fall,  tell  him  I  ac  used  the 
winds,  which  roar  on  Togorma's  waves.  Never 
was  he  absent  in  battle,  when  the  strife  of  my 
fame  arose.  Let  his  sword  be  before  Cormac, 
like  the  beam  of  heaven.  J-et  his  counsel 
Bound  in  Temora ,    in  the  day  of  danger!" 

He  rushed,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like 
the  terrible  spirit  of.  Lb  da  *),  when  lie  comes, 
in  the  roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters 
battles  from  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over 
Lochlin's  seas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his 
sword.  Winds  lift  his  flaming  locks!  The, 
waning  moon  half- lights  his  dreadful  face.  His 
features  blended  in  darknefs  arise  to  view.  So 
terrible  was  Cuthulliri.  in  the  day  of  his  lame. 
Torlath     fell     by     lu9     hand.        Lego's     heroes 

*  )  Loda  ,  in  the  third  hook  of  Fingal ,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  worship  in  Scandinavia:  by 
the  spirit  of  Lot!*,  the  poer  probably  mean* 
Odin,  tlie  great  deity  of  il>e  northern  nations.  H© 
is  described  here  with    all  his   tenors. 
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mourned.  They  gather  around  the  chief,  like 
the  clouds  of  the  desert.  A  thousand  swords 
rose  at  once;  a  thousand  arrows  flew;  but  he 
stood  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring 
Sea.  They  fell  around.  He  strode  in  blood. 
Dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  sons  of  Ullin. 
came.  The  battle  spread  over  Lego.  The 
chief  of  Erin  overcame.  He  returned  over  the 
field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he  returned! 
The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He  rolled  hi9 
eyes  in  silence.  The  sword  hung,  unsheathed, 
in  his  hand.      His  spear  bent  at  every  step! 

,,  C.uril ,  "  said  the  chief  in  secret,  „  tha 
strength  of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  flays  are  with 
the  years  that  are  past.  No  morning  of  mine 
shall  arise.  They  shall  seek  me  at  Temora, 
but  I  shall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep 
in  his  hall,  and  say.  ,, Where  is  Erin's  chief?'* 
Eut  my  name  is  renowned !  my  fame  in  th» 
song  of  bards.  The  youth  will  say  in  secret, 
O  let  me  die  as  Cuthullin  died!  Renown 
clothed  him  like  a  robe.  '  The  tf&nt  of  his 
fame  is  prear.  Draw  the  arrow  from  mv  side. 
Lay  Cuthullin  beneath  that  oak.  Place  the 
shield  of  Caithbat  near ,  that  they  may  Beb»ld 
me  amidst  the  arms,  of  my  fathers!" 
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,.  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen  ? "  said 
Carril  with  a  sigh.  ,,  Mournful  are  Tina's 
■walls.  Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunsciii.  Thy  spouse 
is  left  alone  in  her  youth.  The  son  *  )  of  thy 
love  is  alone!  He  shall  come  to  Bragc'ia ,  and 
ask  her  whv  she  weeps?  He  shall  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  -wall,  and  see  his  father's  sword. 
„  Whose  sword  is  that?"  he  will  say.  The 
soul  of  his  mother  is  sad.  Who  is  that,  like 
the  hart  of  the  desert,  in  the  murmur  of  his 
course?  His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  search 
of  his  friend.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  where 
hast  thou  heeh,  when  the  mighty  fell?  Did 
the.  seas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee?  Wras 
the  wind  of  the  soulh  in  thy  sails?  The 
mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  wast 
not  there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in 
Morven's  woody  land.  Fingal  will  be  sad,  and 
the  sons    of  the  desert  mourn  !  " 


*)  Conloch  ,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous 
for  his  great  exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  so  re- 
markable for  his  deMerily  in  handling  rlie  javelin, 
that  when  a  gt)t»d  marksman  is  described  ,  it  lias 
passed  into  a  proverb  -,  in  die  north  of  Scotland, 
fie  is  unerring  us  the  arm    oj  Conloch. 
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By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they 
raised  the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  *),  at  a  dis- 
tance, lies.  The  song  of  bards  rose  over  the 
dead. 

„  Blest  **)  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo ! 
Thou  wert  mighty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was 
like  the  strength  of  a  stream  :  thv  speed  like 
the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  ter- 
rible :  the  steps  of  death  were  behind  thy 
sword.  Elest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo,  car- 
borne  chief  of  Dunscai!  Thou  hast  not  fallen 
by  the  sword  of  the  mighty  ,  neither  was  thy 
blood  on  the  spear  of  the  brave.  The  arrow- 
came,  like  the  sting  of  death  in  a  blast:  nor 
did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  bow, 
perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  in  thy  cave, 
chief  of  the  isle  of  mist!" 

*)  It  was  of  old  the  custom  to  bury  the  favour- 
ite dog  near  the  master.  This  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  find  it  practised  by 
many  other  nations  in  their  ages  of  heroism. 
There  is  a  stone  shown  still  at  Dunscai  in  the  isle 
of  Sky,  to  which  Cuthullin  commonly  hound  his 
dog  Luath.   The  stone  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

**)  This  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cu- 
thullin'a  tomb.  Every  stanza  closes  with  some  re- 
markable title  of  the  hero  ,  which  was  always  the 
custom  in  funeral   elegies. 
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,,  The  miglttv  are  dispersed  at  Temora : 
there  is  none  in  Comiac's  hall.  Th»j  ki"p; 
mourns  in  his  yoiiih.  He  does  not  behold  thy 
return.  The  sound  of  thy  shield  is  ceased:  his 
foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft  he  thy  rest  in 
thy  cav<-,  chief  of  Erin's  wars!  Bragela  will  not 
hone  for  thv  return,  or  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's 
foam.  Her  steps  are  not  on  the  shore:  nor 
her  ear  open  to  the  voire  of  thv  rowers.  She 
sits  in  the  hall  of  shells.  She  sees  the  arms 
of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full 
of  tears,  daughter  of  car  -  borne  Sorglan  ! 
Blest  be  thy  soul  in  death,  O  chief  of  shady 
Tin  a  !  " 
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Argument. 

Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had 
expelled  Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a 
feast  to  all  his  heroes;  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma- 
rnnnaii  and  Aldo ,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  been. 
■long  with  him  in  his  expedition.  They  resented 
his  neglect;  and  went  over  to  Erragon  king  of 
Sora ,  a  country  of  Scandinavia  ,  the  declared 
enemv  of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  soon 
gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  S<>ra  :  and 
Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love 
with  him.  He  found  means  to  escape  with  her 
and  come  to  FingaT,  who  resided  then  in  Selma 
on  the  western  coast.  Etragon  invaded  Scot- 
land, and  was  slain  tin  battle  by  Gaul,  the  sou 
of  Morni  ,  after  he  had  1  ejected  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  bv  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in 
a  single  combat,  bv  the  hands  of  his  rival 
Erragon,  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards 
died   of  grief. 


^o?*  of   the  distant  land,     "who   dwellest  in  the 
secret   cell!    do  I  hear   the   sound   of  thy  grov-e  ? 
Jul.  II.  H 
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or  is  it  thy  voice  of  songs?  The  torrent  was 
Joud  in  my  ear;  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice. 
Post  thou  praise  the  chiefs  of  thy  land:  or 
the  spirits  *)  of  the  wind?  But,  lonely  dwel- 
ler of  rocks!  look  thou  on  that  heathy  plain. 
Thou  seest  green  tombs,  with  their  rank, 
whistling  grafs :  with  their  stones  of  mossy 
heads.  Thou  seest  them,  son  of  the  rock, 
but  Ossian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain -stream  comes  roaring  down, 
and  sends  its  waters  round  a  green  bill.  Four 
mossy  stones,  in  the  midst  of  withered  grafs, 
rear  their  heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees, 
which  the  storms  have  bent,  spread  their 
whistling  branches  around.  This  is  thv  dwel- 
ling, Erragon  **);  this  thy  narrow  house:  the 
aound  of  thy  shells  have  been  long  forget  in 
Sora.  Thy  shield  is  become  dark  in  thy  hall. 
Erragon,  king  of  ships!  chief  of  distant  Sora! 
how  hast  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains?     How 


•)  Alluding  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Co- 
decs. 

**)  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  signifies  the  rage 
ef  the'  waves ;  probably  a  poetical  Dante  given 
him  by  Ossian  himself;  for  lie  £oes  by  ill*  nl in  • 
•f  Auiiij    in  tradition. 
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is  the*  mighty  low?  Son  of  tlie  secret  cell! 
dost  tliou  delight  in  songs?  Hear  the  battle 
of  Lora.  The  sound  of  its  steel  is  long  since 
past.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roare 
and  is  no  more.  The  sun  returns  with  his 
Bilent  beams.  The  glittering  rocks,  and  green 
heads  of  the  mountains  smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ships  *) 
from  Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  sheet* 
liung  loose  to  the  masts.  The  boisterous  winda 
roared  behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The 
liorn  of  the  king  is  sounded.  The  deer  start 
from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the 
woods.  The  feast  of  the  hill  is  spread.  Out 
joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the 
terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes  were  forgot  at 
our  feast.  The  rage  of  their  bosoms  burned. 
They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  secret.  The  sigh 
bursts  from  their  breasts.  They  were  seen  to 
talk  together,  and  to  throw  rheir  spears  on 
earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds  in  the 
midst  of  our  joy;  like  pillars  of  mist  on  the 
eettled  sea.  They  glitter  to  the  sun,  but  the 
mariners  fear   a   storm. 


•)    Thi*    was    ar    Fingal'*    return   from   h'>s   war 
against   Swiffn, 

Ha 
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,,  Raise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan, 
j,  raise  them  to  the  winds  of  the  west.  Let  ui 
•rush,  O  Alflo  !  through  the  foam  of  the  nor- 
thern wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feast:  hut 
tour  arms  have  heen  red  in  hlood.  Let  us  leave 
the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  serve  the  king  of  Sora. 
His  countenance  is  fierce.  War  darkens  around 
his  spear.  Let  us  he  renowned,  O  Aldo ,  in 
the  hattles  of  other  lands  !  " 

THey  took  their  swords  ,  their  shields  of 
^thongs.  They  rushed  to  Lumar's  resounding 
iay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the 
..chief  of  bounding  steeds.  Erragon  had  returned 
•irom  the  chase.  His  spear  was  red  in  blood. 
cHe  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground,  and 
whistled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  strangers 
to  his  feasts:  they  fought  and  conquered  in 
his   wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  spouse 
•of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lonna. 
jrl'or  \yellow  bair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean. 
iier  white  breast  'heaves  ,  like  snow  on  heath  ; 
when  the  gentle  winds  a*ise  ,  and  slowly  mow 
ir  in  the  light.  She  saw  young  Aldo,  like  the 
beam  of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart 
iished.     Tear*  filled  net  eves,     -tier   while  aun 
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Supported  her  head.  Three  days  she  sat  within 
the  hall,  ami  covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On 
the  fourth  she  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the 
troubled  sea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mossy 
towers,   to  Fingal  king   of  spears. 

,,  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride!"  said  Fingai 
rising  in  wrath  :  ,,  shall  I  defend  thee,  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king?  who  will  now 
receive  mv  people  into  their  halls?  Who  will 
give  the  feast  of  strangers,  since  Aldo,  of  the 
little  soul,  has  dishonoured  my  name  in  Sora? 
(to  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand!  Go:  hide 
thee  in  thy  caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we 
must  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of 
the  noble  Trenmor!  When  will  Fingal  cease  to 
fight?  I  was  born  in  the  midst  of  battles  * ), 
and  my  steps  must  move  in  blood  to  the  tomb. 
But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my 
sieel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  be- 
hold thy  tempests ,  O  Morven !  which  will 
overturn  my  halls;  when  my  children  are  dead 
in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selma. 

*  )  Comhal ,  the  father  of  Fingal  ,  was  slain  in 
battle,  against  the  tribe  of  Morni ,  the  very  day 
that  Fingal  was  born;  sa  that  he  may,  with 
propriety ,      be    said     to    hare    been    born    in    the 

midst  of  battles. 
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Then  will  tlie  feeble  come,  but  they  will  not 
know  my  tomb.  My  renown  is  only  in  song. 
My  deeds  shall  be  as  a  dream  to  futuie 
times !  " 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon ,  .19 
the  storms  round  the  ghosts  of  night;  when 
he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven ,  and 
prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the 
stranger.  He  came  to  the  shore  of  Cona.  He 
sent  his  bard  to  the  king;  to  demand  the 
combat  of  thousands;  or  the  land  of  many 
hills!  Fingal  sat  in  his  hall  with  the  friends 
of  his  youth  around  him  The  young  heroes 
were  at  the  chase,  far  distant  in  the  desert. 
The  grey -haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times; 
of  the  actions  of  their  youth;  when  the  aged 
Nartmor  *)  came,  tne  chief  of  streamy  Lora. 

„  This  is  no  time,"  said  Nartmor,  „  to 
hear  the  songs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns 
on  the  coast,  and  lifts  ten  thousand  swords. 
Gloomy  is  the  king  among  his  chiefs !  he  is 
like  the  darkened  moon,  amidst  the  meteors 
of  night;  when  they  sail  along  her  skirts,  and 
give  the  light  that  has  failed  o'er  her  orb." 
„  Come,  "    said  Fingal,    „  from  thy  hall,    coma 

*)  Neart-mdr,   great  strength.    Lora,  noisy* 
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daughter  oF  my  love :  come  from  thy  hall* 
Losmina  *),  maid  of  streamy  Morven  !  Nart- 
jnor,  take  the  steeds  of  the  strangers.  Attend 
the  daughter  of  Fingal  !  Let  her  bid  the  king 
of  $ora  to  our  feast,  to  Selma's  shaded  wall. 
Offer  him,  O  Bosmina  !  the  peace  of  heroes, 
and  the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our  youths 
are  far  distant.  Age  is  on  our  trembling 
hands !  u 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon ,  like  a 
beam  of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand 
was  seen  a  sparkling  shell.  In  her  left  an 
arrow  of  gold.  The  first,  the  joyful  mark  of 
peace!  The  latter,  the  sign  of  war..  Erragon 
brightened  in  her  presence  as  a  rock,  before 
the  sudden  beams  of  the  sun;  when  they  issue 
from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring 
wind  ! 

,,  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  began  the 
mildly  blushing  maid,  „  come  to  the  feast  of 
Morven's  king,  to  Selma's  shaded  walls.  Take 
the  peace  of  heroes,  O  warrior!  Let  the  dark 
sword  rest  by  thy  side.  Choosest  thou  the 
wealth  of  kings?     Then  hear  the  words    of  ge- 


")  Bo*-mhina,  soft  and  tender  hand.     She  wai 
the   youngest  of  Final's  children. 
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nerous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
steeds,  the  children  of  the  rein:  an  hundred 
maids  from  distant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks 
with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  sky. 
An  hundred  *)  girdles  shall  also  be  thine,  to 
hind  high  -  bosomed  maids.  The  friends  of  the 
births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the  sons  of  toil. 
Ten  shells  studded  vviih  gems  shall  shine  in 
Sora's  towers  :  the  bright  water*  trembles  on 
their  stars,  and  seems  to  be-  spaikling  wine. 
They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world**", 
in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls.  These, 
O  hero!  shall  be  thine;  or  thy  while-bosomed 
spouse.  Lorma  shall  roll  .her  bright  eyes  in 
thy  halls  ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous 
Aldo  :  Fingal!  who  never  injured  a  hero,  though 
his  arm   is  strong  !  " 

*)  Sanctified  giTdles ,  till  very  lately,  were  kept 
in  many  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland  :  they 
were  bound  about  women  in  labour,  and  were 
supposed  to  alleviate  their  pains,  and  to  accelerate 
the  birth.  They  w^re  impressed  with  the  several 
mvsiical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding 
them  about  the  woman's  waist,  was  accompanied 
v.  ith  words  and  gestures  which  showed  the  custom 
to  have  come   originally    from   the  Druids. 

**)  The  Roman   emperois. 
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,,  Soft  voice  of  Cona !  "  replied  the  king, 
,,  tell  Kim,  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  Let 
Fingal  pour  his  spoils  around  me.  Let  him 
Lend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the 
6words  of  his  fathers:  the  shields  of  other 
times:  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in 
my  halls,  and  say.  ,,  These  are  the  arms  of 
Fingal.  "  ,,  Never  shall  they  behold  them  in 
thy  halls!  "  said  the  rising  pride  of  the  maid. 
,,Thev  are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  never 
yielded  in  war.  King  of  echoing  Sora .'  the 
storm  is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Dost  thou 
not  foresee  the  fall  of  thy  people  ,  son  of  the 
distant  land?  " 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down -cast  eyes.  He  rose  from  his 
place  in  his  strength.  He  shook  his  aged  locks. 
He  took  the  sounding  mail  of  Trenmor.  The 
dark  -  brown  shield  of  .his  fathers.  Darknefs 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  stretched  his  hand 
to  his  {spear :  the  ghosts  of  thousands  were 
near,  and  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people. 
Terrible  joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged  he- 
roes. They  rushed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their 
thoughts  are  on  the  deeds  ol  other  years  :  and 
on    the    fame  that  rises  from  death ! 
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Now  at  Trathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  o£ 
tlie  chase  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  hi* 
young  heroes  followed.  He  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  course.  Oscar  appeared  the  first; 
then  Morni's  son,  and  Norm's  race.  FerCttth  *) 
showed  his  gloomy  form.  Dermid  spread  his 
dark  hair  on  wind.  Ossian  came  the  last.  I 
hummed  the  song  of  other  times.  My  spear 
supported  my  steps  over  the  little  streams.  My 
thoughts  were  of  mighty  men.  Fingal  struck 
his  bossy  shield  ;  arid  gave  the  dismal  sign  of 
war.  A  thousand  swords,  at  once  unsheathed, 
gleam  on  the  waving  hparh.  Three  grey-haired 
sons  of  song  raise  the  tuneful  mournful  voices 
Deep  and  dark  with  sounding  steps,  we  rush, 
a  gloomy  ridge,  along:  like  the  shower  of  a 
Storm,    when  it  pours  on  a  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  sat  on  his  hill.  The 
Sim -beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rose  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld;  his  sons  in  war:  when 
lie  saw  us  amidst  the  lightning  of  swords, 
mindful  of  the  deeds    of  our  fathers.       Erragon' 

*)  Fear-enth>    tha  same  with  Fergus,    the   /nan 
•f  the  word',    or  a  commando*   of  an  army. 
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came  on,  in  his  strength,  liko  the  roar  of  a 
winter  stream.  The  battle  falls  around  his 
steps:    death  dimly  stalks  along  by  his  side! 

„Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  „like  tha 
bounding  roe!  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona? 
His  shield  glitters  on  his  side.  The  clang  o£ 
his  armour  is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erra- 
gon  iin  the  strife!  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
chiefs  !  It  is  like  the  contending  of  ghosts  irt 
a  gloomy  storm.  But  fallest  thou,  son  of  the 
hill,  and  is  'thy  white  bosom  stained  with 
blood?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma,  Aldo  is  no 
more ! "  The  king  took  the  spear  of  his 
strength.  He  was  sad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo.  He 
bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe :  but  Gaul 
met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate  the 
fight  of  the  chiefs?  The  mighty  stranger 
fell ! 

,,  Sons  of  Cona  ! "  Fingal  cried  aloud, 
,,  stop  the  hand  of  death.  Mighty  yras  he  that 
is  low.  Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora !  The 
stranger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  won- 
der why  it  is  so  silent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O 
6tranger.  The  joy  of  his  house  is  ceased. 
Listen  to  the  sound  of  his  woods.  Peihapsi 
his  ghost  is  murmuring  there  !  But  he  is  far 
distant,    on  Morven,     beneath    the  sword  of  a 
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foreign  foe.  V  Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal> 
when  the  bard  raised  the  song  of  peace.  We 
stopped  our  uplifted  swords.  We  spared  the 
feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  a  tomb.  I 
raised  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds  of  night 
came  rolling  down.  The  ghost  of  Erragon 
appeared  to  some.  His  face  was  cloudy  and 
dark;  an  half- formed  sigh  is  in  his  breast. 
„  Blest  be  thy  soul,  O  king  of  Sora!  thine 
arm  was  terrible    in  war  !  " 

Lorma  sat  in  Aldo's  hail.  She  sat  at  the 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down, 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  soul  of  Lorma  is 
sad!  ,,  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona? 
Thou  didst  promise  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  distant  far?  Do  the  dark  winds  sigh, 
round  ihee,  on  the  heath?  1  am  in  the  land 
of  strangers,  who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?. 
Come  from  thy  sounding  hills,  O  my  best  be- 
loved !  " 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
listens  to  the  rustling  blast.  She  thinks  it  is- 
Aldo's  tread.  Joy  rises  in  her  face!  But  sor- 
row returns  again  ,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the 
moon.  ,,Wilt  thou  not  return,  my  love?  Let 
me  behold  the  fare  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is 
in  the   east.       Calm  and  bright  is  the  breast  of 
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the  lake!  When  shall  I  behold  his  dogs,  re- 
turning from  the  chase?  When  shall  I  hear 
Ji is  voice,  loud  and  distant  on  the  wind? 
Come  from  thv  -sounding  hills,  hunter  of  woody 
Cona!"  His  thin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock, 
like  a  watry  heam  of  feeble  light:  when  the 
inoon  rushes  sudden  from  betwern  two  clouds, 
and  the  midnight  shower  is  on  che  field  i  She 
Followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath.  She 
knew  that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mourn- 
ful voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  sighs  on  the 
grafs  of   the    cave ! 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  !  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  she  rolled  her 
eyes.  She  was  pale,  and  wildly  sad!  Few  were 
her  days  on  Cona.  She  sunk  into  the  tomb. 
Fingal  commanded  his  bards;  they  sung  over 
the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year, 
when  the   dark  winds    of  autumn    returned! 

Son  of  the  distant  land  *)  !  Thou  dwellest 
in  the  field  of  fame !  O  let  thy  song  arise,  at 
times,  in  praise  of  those  who  fell.  Let  their 
thin  ghosts  rejoice  around  thee;     and  the   soul 

*  .    The  post  adie*«e*   himself  to   the   CuIJ-;e. 
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of  Lorma  come  on  a  feeble  beam  *):  when 
thou  liest  down  to  rest,  and  the  moon  look* 
into  thy  cave.  Then  shalt  thou  see  her  lovely; 
but  the  tear  is  still  on   her  cheek! 


*)  Be  thou  on  a  moon -beam,  O  Morna  ,  near 
the  window  of  my  rest:  when  my  thoughts  are 
of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  past.  Iihgjo., 
B.  I. 
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T  E  M  O  R  A  : 
AN      EPIC      POEM, 

HI    EIGHT    BOORS. 


BOOK       I. 


Argument* 


Cairbar  ,  the  son  of  Borbar  -  dnthul ,  lord  of  Atha 
in  Connaughr,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the  race 
o{  the  Firbolg,  having  murdered  at  Temora,  the 
royal  palace,  Cormac  die  son  of  Artho ,  the 
young  king  of  Ireland,  usurped  the  throne. 
Cormac  was  lineally  descended  from  Conar  the 
son  of  Trenmor,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fin- 
gal  ,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited! 
the  Western  coast  of  Scotland.  Fiugal  resented 
the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  resolved  to  pafa 
over  into  Ii  eland  with  an  army,  to  re  -  establish 
the  iov.il  family  on  the  Irish  throne-  Early  in- 
telligence of  his  designs  coming  to  Cairbar,  ha 
assembled  some  of  his  tribes  in  Ulster  ,  and  aC 
the  same  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to 
follow  him  speedily  with  an  army  from  Temora. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  Cale- 
donian invaders-  appeared  on  tho  coast  of 
Ulster. 


I2g  temora: 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  i.« 
represented  as  retired  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  whan  one  of  hi!  scouts  brought  him 
news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  lie  assembles  a 
council  of  his  chiefs.  Fo'dath  the  chief  pfMoma 
haughtily'  desnises  the  en<'iny  ;  and  is  repii- 
manded  warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after 
hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feast  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  which,  by  his  bard  Olla  ,  he  invites 
Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian  ;  resolving  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  that  hero  ,  and  so  have  some  pre- 
text for  killing  him.  Oscar  came  to  the  feast  ; 
the  quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  both 
fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Oscar  fell  by  muinal 
wound*.  The  noise  of  the  battle  reached  J  'in- 
gal's  army.  The  king  came  on  to  the  relief 
of  Oscar,  and  the  Irish  fell  back  to  the  army 
of  Oat'imor,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lunar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fin- 
gal ,  after  mourning  over  his  grandson,  ordered 
Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bard*  to  carry  his  body 
to  Morven,  to  be  there  inferred.  Night  coming 
on,  Ahhan  ,  the  son  of  Conachar  ,  relates  to 
the  king  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Cor- 
mac.  Fillan  ,  the  son  of  Fingal  ,  is  sent  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Cathmar  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  action  of  the  first  day.  The  scene 
of  this  book  is  a  plain  ,  near  the  hill  of  Mora, 
which  rose  on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of 
Moileua ,     in  Ulster. 
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The  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake 
their  dusky  heads,  in  the  bree/.e.  Grey  torrents 
pour  their  noisy  streams.  Two  green  hills, 
■with  aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrow  plain.  The 
blue  course  of  a  stream  is  there.  On  its  banks 
srood  Cairbar  *)  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports 
the  king  :  the  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  sad.  Cor- 
mae  rises  in  his  soul  .  with  all  his  ghastly 
wounds.  The  grey  form  of  the  youth  appears 
in  darknefs.  Blood  pours  from  his  airy  side. 
Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  spear  on  earth. 
Thrice  he  streaked  his  beard.  His  steps  are 
short.  He  often  srops.  He  tosses  his  sinewy 
arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  desert,  vary- 
ing its  form  to  every  blast.  The  valleys  are 
6ad  around,     and  fear,     by  turns,    the  shower! 


*)  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar  -  dnlhul ,  was 
descended  lineally  from  L.'ilron  the  chief  or  the 
firlioljr,  the  fir .st  colony  who  .serried  in  the  south 
01  1 1  eland.  The  Gael  wure  in  possession  of  the 
uoriheiii  roast  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  first  ino- 
natehs  of  Ireland  were  <A  (heir  race.  Hence  arose 
those  differences  between  the  two  nations,  which 
terminated,  m  Inst  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and 
the  usurpation  of  .Cairb.n  ,  lord  of  Atha,  who  is 
mentioned    in   this   place. 

VoL  II.  I 


j5o  temora: 

The  king,  at  length,  resumed  his  soul.  Ho 
took  his  pointed  spear.  He  turned  his  eye  to 
Moi-lena.  The  scouts  oi'  Line  ocean  came. 
They  came  -with  steps  of  fear,  and  often  looked 
behind.  Cairb.ir  knew  that  the  mighty  -were 
near!     He  called  his  gloomy   chiefs. 

The  6ounding  steps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  swords.  There 
Morlath  *)  stood  with  darkened  face.  Hidilla'a 
long  hair  sighs  in  the  wind.  Hod -haired  Cor- 
mar  bends  on  his  spear,  and  rolls  his  side- 
long-looking eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Mal- 
thos  from  beneath  two  shaggy  brows.  Foldath 
stands,  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark 
sides  with  foam.  His  spear  is  like  Slimora's 
fir,  that  meets  the  wind    of  heaven.     His  shield 


•  )  Morlalh  ,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Ili- 
dalla  ,  mildly  looking  hero.  Cor-mar,  expert  at 
sea.      Milthos  ,    slow   to  speak.      Foldath,  generohs. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  strongly  marked,  makes  a 
great  figure  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  ]\.< 
fierce,  uncomplying  character,  is  sustained  through- 
out, lie  seems,  from  a  passage  iu  the  second 
book,  to  have  been  Cairbar'a  great  eat  confident, 
and  to  have  had  a  piincipal  hand  in  the  conapiracy 
against  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was 
one  "1  the  most  considerable  of  the  race  of  the 
Fir-bola 
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is  marked  with  the  strokes  of  battle.  His  red 
i;ve  despises  danger.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  chiefs  surrounded  the  king  of  Erin,  when 
the  scout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  * ') ,  from 
streamy  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward 
from  his  face.     His  lips  trembling,  pale  ! 

,.  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,"  he  said, 
3.  silent  as  the  grove  of  evening?  Stand  thev. 
like  a  silent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coast? 
Fingrtl,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of 
streamy  Morven  .'  "  ,,  Hast  thoti  seen  the  war- 
rior?" said  Cairbar  with  a  sigh.  ,,Are  his  lie- 
roes  many  on  the  coast?  Lifts  he  the  spenr 
of  battle?  Or  comes  the  king  in  peace?" 
>,  In  peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin!  I  have 
seen  his  forward  spear  **).      It  is  a  meteor  of 

*  )  "U.'r-annal  ,  strong  breath/  a  very  proper 
name  for  a  scour. 

**)  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  ap- 
pearance of  Fingals  spear.  IF  a  man  upon  his 
first  landing  in  a  strange  country,  kept  the  point 
«->t  Ins  spear  forward,  it  denoted  in  thoSe  days 
lliat  he  camp  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly 
he  was  iieaied  M  an  enemy;  if  he  kept  the  point 
behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  he 
Was  immediately  invited  to  ihe  feast,  according  to 
the  hospitality  of   the    r.mei. 

I   2 
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death.  The  blood  of  thousands  is  on  its  steel. 
He  came  first  to  the  shore,  strong  in  the  prey 
hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy  limbs,  as  he 
6trode  in  his  might.  That  sword  is  by  his 
aide,  which  gives  no  second  *)  wound.  His 
shield  is  teirible,  like  the  bloody  moon, 
as'-ending  through  a  storm.  Then  came  Os- 
sian  ,  king  of  songs.  Then  Morni's  son,  tlic 
first  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his 
spear.  Dernnd  spreads  his  dark -brown  locks. 
Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the  young  hunter  of 
«treamv  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before  thein, 
like  the  teriible  course  of  a  stream!  It  is  the 
ison  of  Ossian  ,  bright  between  his  locks.'  His 
long  hair  falls  on  his  back.  His  dark  brows 
are  half  enclosed  in  stfcl.  His  sword  hangs 
loose  on  his  side.  His  spear  glitters  as  he 
moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of 
high  Temora  ! 

„Then    flv,     thou     feeble    man,"     said    Fol- 
dath's  gloomy  wrath.     ,,Fly  to  the  grey  srreams 

•)  This  was  the  famous  sword  of  Fingal  ,  madu 
by  Lnno,  a  smiih  or  LochWn ,  and  after  Mm 
poetically  called  the  S«m  of  l.uno :  \x  is  .said  of 
this  sword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every  .stroke: 
iuid  rhat  Fin  gal  never  used  it  but  in  times  of  the 
greatest   danger. 
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of  thv  land,  son  of  the  little  soul!  Have  not 
]  seen  that  Oscar  !  1  beheld  the  <hief  in  war. 
He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger:  hut  there  are 
Others  who  lift  the  spear.  Erin  has  many  sons 
as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves!  Let 
Foldath  meet  him  in  his  strength.  Let  me  stop 
this  mighty  stream.  My  spear  is  covered  with 
blood.     My  shield  is  like   the  wall   of  Tura  !  " 

..Shall  Foldath  *)  alone  meet  the  foe?" 
replied  the  dark -browed  Malthos.  ,,  Are  they 
not  on  our  coast,  like  the  waters  of  many 
Streams  ?  Are  not  these  the  chiefs  ,  who  van- 
quished Swaran  ,  when  the  sons  of  green  Erin. 
Bed?  Shall  Foldath  meet  their  bravest  hero? 
Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride!  take  the  strength 
of  the  people!  and  let  Malthos  come.  My 
sword  is  red  with  slaughter,  but  who  has 
heard    my   words  **)?" 

*)  The  opposite  characters  of  Foldath  and  Mal- 
thos are  .strongly  marked  in  .subsequent  parts  of 
?he  poem.  They  appear  always  in  opposition. 
The  feuds  between  their  families  ,  which  were  the 
source  of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  are  men- 
tioned  in    oilier  poems. 

**)  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting?  I7<* 
intended  the  expression  as  a  rebuke  to  the  self- 
praise  of  Foldath. 


},j\  TF.MORA! 

..Sons  of  green  Erin,"  said  Hidalla  • ), 
,,  let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  '!  be  Foe 
might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  strong  in  iliu 
land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors!  Ye  arc  trm- 
pests  m  war.  Ye  are  like  storms  ,  which  meet 
the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  tho 
woods.  But  let  us  move  in  our  strength  ,  slow 
as  a  gathered  cloud!  Then  shall  the  mighty 
tremble;  the  spear  shall  fall  from  the  hand  of 
r\)f»  valiant.  We  see  the  cloud  of  death  ,  they 
will  say,  while  shadows  fly  over  their  fare. 
Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age.  He  shall  behold 
his  flying  fame.  The  steps  of  his  chiefs  will 
cease  in  Morven,  The  mofs  of  years  shall 
growr  in  Selma. " 

Cairhar  heard  their  words,  in  silence,  lik* 
the  cloud  of  a  shower :  it  stanch  dark  on 
Cromla,  till  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.  The 
valley  gleams  with  heaven's  flame;  the  spirits; 
of  the  storm  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king 
of  Temora;  at  length  his  words  broke  forth. 
„  Spread     the     feast     on     Moi-lena.       Let     my 


*  J  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra ,  a  small 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  ,  his  eloquence  and  genius 
for  poetry  are  afterwards  mentioned. 
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hundred  bards  attend.  Tliou  red-haired.  Oil.], 
rake  tlie  lmrj)  of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar  chief 
of  swords.  Bid  Oscar  to  our  joy.  To-day  we 
feast  and  hear  the  song:  to-morrow  break  the 
spears  !  Tell  him  that  I  have  raised  the  tomb 
of  Cuthol  *•){  that  bards  gave  his  friend,  to 
the  winds,  Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard 
of  his  fame,  at  the  stream  of  resounding  Ca- 
ruii    **).       Cathmor  ***)    my    brother    is    not 

*)  Cathol  the  son  of  Maronnan  ,  or  Moran,  was 
murdered  by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Cormac.  He  had  attended  Oscar  to  the 
war  of  Tnis-thono  ,  where  they  contracted  a  great 
friendship  for  one  another.  Oscar,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Cafhol ,  had  sent  a  formal  chal- 
lenge to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  declined, 
but  conceived  a  secret  hatred  against  Oscar,  and 
had  beforehand  connived  to  kill  him  at  the  feast, 
to  which    he  here  invites  him, 

**)  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  against 
Caro*,  king  of  ships;  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same    with   Carausius   the   usurper. 

*••)  Cathmor,  great  in  Battle,  the  son  of 
Borbar-duthul,  and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ire- 
land .  had,  before  the  insurrection  of  the  Firbolg, 
passed  over  into  Inis-huna ,  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  South  Britain,  to  assist  Conmor,  king  of  that 
place ,    against  his  enemies.     Cathmor  was  succefs- 
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here.  He  is  not  here  -with  his  thousands,  and 
our  arras  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  lor  ir> 
strut;  at  the?  least!  His  soul  is  bright  as  that 
sun  J  But  Cairbar  must  fight  with  Oscar,  chieffl 
of  woody  Temora!  His  words  for  Catliol  were 
many:  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  shall 
fall  on  Moi-lena.  My  lame  shall  rise  in 
blood.  " 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy. 
They  spread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feast  of 
shells  is  prepared.  The  songs  of  bards  arise. 
The  chiefs    of  Selma  heard  their  joy  *).       We 

ful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  course  of  if,  Conmor 
was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cair- 
bar,  upon  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  Fingal  to 
dethrone  him  ,  had  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
Cathmor,  who  returned  into  Ireland  a  lew  days 
before    the   opening  of  the    poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's 
absence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  designs 
against  Oscar;  tor  the  noble  spirit  of  Cathmor, 
had  he  been  present,  would  not  have  permitted 
the  laws  of  that  hospitality,  for  which  he  was  so 
renowned  himself,  to  be  violated.  The  hi  others 
form  a  contrast  :  we  do  not  detest  the  mean  son! 
of  Ciiibar  more  than  we  admire  the  disinterested 
and   generous    mind    of  Cathmor. 

*)  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in 
Cairbar's  camp.       The  character   given  of  Cathmor 
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thought  tli at  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor 
the  frirnd  of  strangers!  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Their  souls  were  not  the 
same  Tlie  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bosom 
of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rose  on  the  banks  of 
Atha;  seven  paths  led  to  his  hails.  Seven 
chiefs  stood  on  the  paths ,  and  called  the 
stranger  to  the  feast!  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in 
lite  wood,    to  shun  the  voice  of  praise! 

Olla  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  went  to 
Cairbar's  feast.  Three  hundred  warriors  strode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  streams.  The  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath:  Their  howling  reached 

is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some,  through  osten- 
tation, were  hospitable;  and  others  fell  naturally 
into  a  custom  handed  down  from  their  ancestors. 
Bur  what  marks  strongly  the  character  of  Cathmor, 
is  his  aversion  to  praise;  for  he  is  represented  to 
d^ell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guests; 
which  is  still  a  higher  depee  of  generosity  thai* 
that  of  Axylus  in  Homer:  for  the  poet  does  not 
iay  ,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his* 
own  table,  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  prais* 
bestowed    on    him  by   the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  woild  carried  hospitality  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even 
infamous,  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition, 
to  have  the  door  of  his  house  shut  at  all,  lest» 
as    the    bards     exprefs     it ,     ths    shvahG£B.    snot-wj 
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afar.  Fingal  saw  the  departing  hero.  Tho 
soul  of  the  king  was  sad.  He  dreaded  C.iii- 
bar's  gloomy  thoughts,  amid  the  IVjst  of  shells. 
My  son  raised  high  the  spear  of  Cormac.  An 
hundred  bards  met  him  with  song<,  Cairbar 
concealed,  with  smiles,  the  death  that  was 
dark  in  his  soul.  The  feast  is  spread.  The 
shells  resound.  Joy  brightens  the  face  of  the 
host.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  tho 
sun ,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a 
storm  ! 

Cairbar  rises  in  his    arms.     Darknefs  gathers 
on    his    brow.       The    hundred   harps    cease    at 

COMB  AND  BEHOLD  HIS  CONTRACTED  SOUT..    Some  o£ 

the  chiefs  were  possessed  of  this  hospitable  dispo- 
sition to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  baids, 
perhaps  upon  a  private  account  ,  never  failed  to 
recommend  \t  in  their  eulogiums.  Cean  uia  na 
dm"  ,  or  the  point  en  which  all  the  roads  of  the 
■strangers  I  ad ,  was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by 
them  Jo  the  chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they  distin- 
guished the  inhospitable  by  the  title  of  the  cloud 
which  the  strangers  shun.  This  last  however  was 
so  uncommon  ,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  hare 
ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  man  branded 
villi  this  ignominious  appellation  ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
only  founded  upon  a  private  quarrel,  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard 
who    wrote  the  poem. 
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onm.  The  claitg  *)  of  shields- is  heard.  Far 
distant  on  the  heath  Olla  raised  a  song  oFwoe. 
Mv  sou  knew  ;the  sign  of  death;  and  rising 
seized  liis  spear.  „ Qsaar,'"  said  die  dark-red 
Cairbar,  ,,1  behold  the  spear  **)  of  Erin. 
Tli"  spear  of  Temora  ***  )  glitters  in  thy  hand, 
son  of  Woody  Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an 
hundred  jf )  kings.  The  death  of  heroes  of 
old.  Yield  it,  son  of  Ossian,  yield  it  to  car- 
borne  Cairbar!" 

*  )  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person 
already  'll  his  power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that 
his  death  was  intended,  by  the  sound  of  a  shield 
Mi  nek  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  raised  the  death 
song, 

**)  Corni.Tr,  thp  son  of  Arth ,  had  given  the 
Sfpeat,  which  is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel, 
to  Oscar,  when  he  came  to  congratulate  him  upon 
Swaian's   being   expelled  from  Ireland. 

**')  Ti'  mori',  the  home  of  the  great  lin<r, 
the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  supreme  kings 
of  Ireland. 

■j")  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and 
is  only  intended  to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  wtfa 
probably  the  hyperbolical  phrases  of  bards  that 
gave  'he  first  hint  to  the  Irish  Senachies  to  place 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  so  remote  a  period 
as  they  hare  done. 
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..Shall  I  yield,"  Oscar  replied,  „the  gift 
of  Erin's  injured  king:  the  gift  of  fair-haired 
Cormac,  when  Cbcar  scattered  his  foes?  I 
eame  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran 
fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rose  in  the  face  of 
youth.  He  gave  the  spear  of  Temora.  Nor 
diil  he  give  it  to  the  feeble:  neither  to  rh« 
Weak  in  soul.  The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no 
storm  to  rne:  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flame  of 
death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  shield?  Trembla 
I  at  Olla's  song?  No:  Cairbar ,  frighten  the 
feeble;    Oscar  is  a  rock!" 

„  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear?"  replied 
the  rising  pride  of  Cairbar.  ,,  Are  thv  words 
90  mighty,  because  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal  with 
aged  locks,  from  Morven's  hundred  groves! 
He  has  fought  with  little  men.  Eut  he  must 
vanish  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of 
mist  before  the  winds  of  Atha  *)!"  ,,  Were 
he  who  fought  with  little  men,  near  Atha's 
haughty  chief:  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green 
Erin  to  avoid  his  rage  2  Speak  not  of  the 
mighty,  O  Cairbar!  Turn  thy  sword  on  me. 
Our  Mrength  is  equal:  but  Fingal  is  renowned! 
the   first  of  mortal  men  !  " 

")  Atha,     shallow    river:    the   name   of  Cairbar'* 
seat    in  Connaughr. 
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Their  people  saw  tie  darkening  chiefs* 
Their  crowding  steps  are  'heard  around.  Thetr 
eVes  roll  in  (ire.  A  thousand  swords  are  half 
unsheathed.  Red-hairml  Olla  raised  the  song 
of  battle.  The  trembling  joy  of  Oscar's  soul 
arose:  the  wonted  joy  of  his  soul,  when  Fin- 
gal's  horn  was  beard.  Dark  as  the  swelling 
Wave  of  ocean  before  the  ::sing  winds  .  when 
it  iM-nds  its  head  near  the  c  ast,  came  en  the 
host    of  Caii bar  ! 

Daughter  of  Toscar  *).'  why  that  tear?  He 
is  not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  oi 
his    arm   before  mv  hero   fell  ! 

Lehold  they  fail  before  my  son,  like  groves 
in  the  desert;  when  an  angry  ghost  rushes 
through  night,  and  takps  their  green  heads  in 
his  hand  !  Moilath  falls.  Maronnan  dies. 
Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood  !  Gairlar 
shrinks  before  Oscar's  sword!  He  creeps  in 
d.nknefs  behind  a  stone.  He  lifts  the  spear 
in  secret;  he  pierces  my  Oscaj's  side!  He  lulls 
forward  on  his  shiefd:  his  knee  si."-. tains  tin* 
chief.      liut  still  his  spear  is    in  his  hand.     See 


*  Mafrina ,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  ro  whom 
is  addressed  thai  pan  <>f  die  poem  which  related 
to   the  death  of  0*car  Uer  loior. 
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gloomy    Cairbar    *)    falls!       The   steel    pierced 
his  forehead  >    and  divided  his  red  hair  behind. 

* )  The  Irish  historians  place  the  death  of 
Cairbar  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  centuM  : 
they  say  he  was  killed  in  battle  against  Oscar  the 
son  of  Ossian.   but    deny  that  he  fell    by  his   hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irish  bard* 
disguise  ,  in  some  measure  ,  tin's  part  of  their 
history.  An  Iti.sh  poem  on  this  subject,  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  source  of  their  information 
concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra ,  where  Cairbar 
fell,  is  just  now  in  my  hands.  As  a  translation 
of  the  poem  (-which,  though  evidently  no  very 
ancient  composition,  does  nor  want  poetical  meiit) 
would  extend  this  note  to  too  £ie.it  a  length,  I 
Shall  only  give  the  story  of  it  in  brief,  with  some 
extracts    from    "the    original  Irish. 

Oscar,  .says  the  Irish  bard,  was  invited  to  a 
feast,  at  Temora ,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  heroes  concerning 
the  exchange  of  spears,  which  Was  usually  made 
between  the  guests  and  their  host  upon  such  occa- 
sions. In  tbe  course  of  their  altercation  ,  Cairbar 
said  ,  in  a  boastful  manner  ,  that  he  would  hunt 
©n  the  hills  of  Aloion,  and  carry  the  spoils  of  it 
info  Ireland,  in  spite  of  ali^'he  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants.      The  oiiginal  #brds  are, 

Briathar    buan  sin  ;     Briaihar  buan 
A    Idieiieadh    ill     Caiibre    ma', 
<-u    tuga'    S6   sealg,    agus    rreacli 
A  h*  Aui.i    a  su'r    na    mhairrach. 
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He  lav,  like  ■  shattered  rock,  winch  Cromla 
shakes  from  its  shaggy  side;  when  the  green- 
vallied  Erin  shakes  its  mountains,  from  sea 
to  sea  ! 

11  n t  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise!  He  lean* 
on  his  bossy  shield.  His  spear  is  in  his  ter* 
riBle  hand.  Erin's  sons  stand  distant  and  dark. 
Their     shouts     arise,     like     crowded     streams. 


Oscar  replied*  that,  the  next  day,  lie  himself 
would  carry  into  Albion  the  spoils  of  the  five 
provinces  of  Ireland,  in  spite  oi  the  opposition  of 
Cairbar. 

Briathar    eilean    aghai'  sirt 

A  bheirea'   an  t'  Oscar,    og ,  calma 

Gun  tugcdh  sealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh*  Albix  an  la'r  na  mhaireach  ,    etc* 

Oscar,  irt  consequence  of  his  threats,  began  to 
lay  waste  Ireland;  bitr,  as  he  returned  with  the 
spoil  into  Ulster,  through  the  narrow  paf.s  of 
Galthra  ( Caoil  ghlen  Ghahhra)  he  jvaa  mer  by 
Cairoar,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  the 
heroes  fell  by  mutual  Wounds.  The  bard  gives  a 
Tery  curious  li?t  of  the  followers  of  Oscar,  as 
they  marched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  have 
been  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the 
poet  expresses  it ,  by  five  heroes  of  the  blond  of 
hings.  This  poem  mentions  Fingal,  as  arriving 
front   Scotland    before  Oicar  died  of  Li3  wound*. 
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Moi-lena  echoes  wide.  Fingal  heard  the  sound. 
He  took  the  spear  of  Selrna.  His  steps  are 
before  us  on  ihe  heaili.  He  spoke  the  \vonls 
of  woe.  .,1  hear  the  noise  of  war.  Young 
Oscar  is  ,)!mio.  Rise,  sons  of  Morven  :  join 
the  hero's  sword  !  *' 

Ossian  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fill.in 
bounded  over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  strode  in  his 
strength.  The  light  of  his  shield  u  terrible. 
The  sons  pf.  Erin  saw  it  far  distant.  They 
trembled  in  their  souls.  They  knew  that  the 
wrath  of  the  king  arose  :  and  they  Foresaw 
their  death.  We  first  arrived.  We  Fought. 
Erin's  chiefs  withstood  our  rage.  But  when 
the  king  came ,  in  the  sound  of  his  course, 
what  heart  of  steel  could  stand!  Erin  fled 
over  Moi-lena.  Death  pursued  their  flight. 
We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield.  "W  e  saw  his 
blood  around.  Silence  darkened  every  face. 
Each  turned  -his  back  and  wept.  The  king 
strove  lo  hide  his  tears.  His  grey  bearq 
whistled  in  the  wind.  He  bends  his  head 
above  the  chief.  His  words  are  mixed  with 
sighs. 

., Art  thou  fallen,  O  Oscar.'  in  the  midst  of 
thy  course?  the  hear!  of  the  aged  beats  over 
thee.'     He   see*    Ihj    coming   wars!     The    wars 
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which  ought  to  come  lie  sees!  They  are  cut 
off  from  tli v  fame!  When  shall  joy  ihyoll  at 
Selma?  When  shall  grief  depart  from  Mor- 
veu '.'    My   6ons    fall    by  degrees:     Fib  gal  is  the 

last  of  his  race.  My  fame  begins  to  pafs  away. 
Mine  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  shall  sic 
a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall.  I  shall  not  hear  the 
return  of  a  son  ,  in  his  sounding  arms.  Weep, 
ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  shall  Oscar 
rise !  " 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Frugal  !  Dear  was 
the  hero  to  their  souls.  He  went  out  to  bat- 
tle, and  the  foes  vanished.  He  returned  in 
peace,  amidst  their  joy.  No  father  mourned 
his  son  slaiu  in  youth;  no  brother  his  brother  , 
of  love.  They  fell*  without  tears,  for  the 
chief  of  the  people  is  low!  Bran  *  )  is  howling 
at  his  feet:  gloomy  Luath  is  sad,  for  he  had 
often  led  them  to  the  chase;  to  the  bounding 
roe   of  the    desert! 

When  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around,  his 
heaving  breast  arose.  ,,  The  groans,"  he  said, 
„  of  aged  chiefs:  The  howling  of  my  dogs: 
The  sudden  bursts  of    the  song  of  grief,     have 

* )    Eran  was    one   of  Fingal's   dog*.      Bran  signi- 
fies  a  mountain  stream. 

Vol  II.  K 
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melted  Oscar's  soul.  My  soul,  that  never 
melted  before.  It  was  like  the  steel  of*  my 
sword.  Ossian  ,  carry  me  to  my  lulls!  "Raise 
the  stones  of' my  renown.  Place  the  horn  of 
a  deer:  place  my  sword  by  my  side..  The 
torrent  hereafter  may  raise  the  earth:  tha 
hunter  may  find  the  steel  and  say,  ,,This  haa 
been  Oscar's  sword/  the  pride  of  other  years  1" 
,,Fallest  thou,  son  of  my  fame!  shall  I  never 
«ee  thee,  Oscar!  When  others  hear  of  their 
sons;  shall  I  not  hear  of  thee?  The  mofs  ia 
on  thy  four  grey  stones.  The  mournful  wind 
is  there.  The  battle  shall  be  fought  without 
thee.  Thou  shall  not  pursue  the  dark -In own 
hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from  battles, 
and  tells  of  other  lands;  ,,I  'have  seen  a 
tomb,"  he  will  say,  ,,by  the  roaring  stream, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell  by  car- 
borue  Oscar,  the  first  of  mortal  men,"  I, 
perhaps,  shall  hear  his  voice.  A  beam  of  joy 
will  rise  in  my  soul.  " 

Night  would  have  descended  in  sorrow, 
itnd  morning  returned  in  the  shadow  of  grief. 
Our  chiefs  would  have  stood,  like  cold 
dropping  rocks  on  ]\Ioi-lena,  and  have  forgot 
the  war;  did  not  the  king  disperse  his  grief, 
and    raise    his    mighty    voice.       The  chiefs ,     as 
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hhv   awakened   from  dreams,  lift  up   their  heads 
aronnd.- 

MHow  Long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  wepp  ? 
How  long  pour  in  -Erin  our  tears?  The 
mighty  will  not  return.  Oscar  shall  not  rise 
in  li is  Strength.  The  valiant  must  tall  in  their 
day  ,  and  he  no  more  known  on  their  hills, 
V\  lure  are  our  lathers,  O  warriors.!  the  chiefs 
of  the  limes  of  old?  They  liave  set  like  stars 
that  ha»e  shone.  We  only  hear  t4ie  sound  of 
their  praise.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their 
years':  the  terror  of  Other  limes.  Thus  shall 
we  pals  away,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
itt  as  he  renowned  when  we  may;  and  leave 
our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams  of- 
the  sun  ,  when  lie  hides  his  red  head  in  the 
west.  The  traveller  mourns  1 1 is  ahsein  e,  think- 
ing of  the  flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin  ,  mv  aged 
bard!  take  thou  the  ship  of  the  king.  Cany 
Oscar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the  daughters 
of  Morven  weep.  \\e  must  fight  in  Erin,  lor 
the  rd(  e  of  fallen  Qormac.  The  days  of  my 
years  begin  to  fail.  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  ,  to 
receive  their  grev-hair'd  son.  Bat  before  T  go 
hence,  one  beam  of  fame  shall  rise.  My  days 
6hall  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame.  My 
K  * 
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life  si  will  l)i?  one  stream  of  li^hr  to  bards  of 
oilier   times  !  ° 

I.  Ilia  raia'd  his  \>h'.te  sails.  The  wind  of 
the  soutll  (ami;  forth.  He  hounded  on  the 
waves  toward  Sehna.  T  remained  in  my  grief» 
Inn  my  words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  is 
spread  <>n  Moi-lena.  An  hundred  lieroes  reared 
the  tomb  of  doliar.  No  son<;  is  raised  ovet 
the  chief.  His  sonl  had  been  dark  and  bloody* 
The  bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  ! 
what  gould   they    say  in  Cairbar's  praise? 

jNight  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arose.  Fingal  sar  beneath 
a.  tree.  Old  Althan  *)  stood  in  the  midst. 
Jfe  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormar.  Allium  lb  a 
son  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car*  bo  mo 
Cuthullin.  He  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora,  when  Seino's  son  fell  at  Lego's 
stream.  The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful. 
The   tear  was  in   his  eye,   when  he  9poke. 


•)  Althan,  the  son  of  Conachar,  was  die  chief 
bard  of  Arth  king  of  Ireland,  After  the  death  of 
Vnh,  Althan  attended  his  son  Cormac,  and  *m 
present  at  his  death.  Jte  had  made  bis  escape 
from  Cairbar,  I»y  the  means  of  Gathmor,  .m<l 
coining  to  Fingal,  related,  us  heie,  the  death  ot 
his  master  Cormac. 
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*)  ..The  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Do- 
ra **:.  Grey  evening  began  to  descend.  Tc- 
mora's  woods  shook  with  the  blast  of  tbe  nn- 
constant  wind.      A  cloud  gathered  in  the  -west. 

A  rod  siar  looked  from  behind  its  edge,  I 
stood  in  the  wood  alone*  I  saw  a  ghost  on 
the  darkening  air!  His  stride  extended  from 
hill  to  hill.  His  shield  was  dim  on  his  side. 
It  was  the  son  of  Senio.  I  knew  the  warrior's 
face.  lint  he  passed  away  in  his  Mast;  and 
all  was  dark  around!  Mv  soul  was  sad.  I 
went  to  the  hall  of  shells.  A  thousand  lights 
arose.  The  hundred  bards  had  strung  the 
harp.  Cormac  stood  in  the  midst,  like  the 
morning  star,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eastern 
hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  showers. 
Bright  and  silent  is  its  progrefs  aloft  ,  but  the 
cloud  that  shall  hide  it,  is  near!  The  sword 
of  Artho  f)  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  Ho 
looked  with  joy  on  its  polished  studs:  thrice 
he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed; 

*)    AJ than  speaks. 

**J   Doira,    the  woody  side  of  a  mountain;    it   is 
here    a    hill    itj     the   neighbourhood    of  T*>nio?;t. 

t)    Aim,    or   Artho,   the  father   of  Cormac,   king 
of  Ireland. 
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his  yellow  Wis*  are  spread  on  his  shoulders  ! 
his  cheeks  of  youth  arc  red.  1  mourned  <>\  er 
the  beiam  of  youth,     lor  he  was  soon  to  set!" 

,,Althau!"  lie  laid,  with  a  smile,  ,,  didst 
thou  behold  my  father?  Heavy  is  the  sword 
of  the  king;  surely  his  arm  was  strong.  (> 
that  I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  Hie  rage 
of  his  wrath  arose!  then  would  1  have  mel 
with  Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela  ! 
Btit  years  may  come  on  ,  O  Alth.m  !  and  my 
arm  be  strong.  Hast  thou  heard  of  Semo'a 
son,  the  ruler  of  high  Temoia?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame.  He  promised  to 
return  to-night.  ]Wv  bards  wait  him  wiili  songs. 
My  feast  is  spread   in  the  hall  of  kings.  •' 

I  heard  Cormac  in  silence.  My  tears  began 
to  flow.  1  liid  them  with  my  aged  locks.  The 
kftig  perceived  my  grief.  „  Son  of  Conachar!" 
he  said,  ,,  is  the  son  of  Semo  * )  low?  Why 
hursts  the  sigh  in  secret?  Why  descends  the 
tear?     Comes    the    car-borne    Torlath  ?     Comes 


*)  Ciithiillin  is  called  tlie  king-  of  Tura  from  j, 
castle  of  that  name  on  die  coa.sr  of  Ul.sfoi  ,  where 
),,.  tf&elt,  before  he  nndertooK  ih«  management 
«.l     the     affairs    of    Ireland,     ui    the    minority    oi 

Cormac 
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the  sound  of  red-haired  Cairbar?  They  fcofre! 
for  1  behold  1 1 iv  grief.  Mossy  Tuia's  chiei  I? 
low!  Shall  f  not  msh  to  battle?  But  I  rannot 
lift  the  spear!  (>  bad  mine  arm  the  strength 
of  Cuthullin,  soon  would  Cairbar  fly;  the  fame 
o\  niv  fathers  -would  he  renewed;  and  the 
deeds  of  other  times!1' 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down 
from  both  his  sparkling  eyes.  Grief  sadden* 
round.  The  bards  bend  forward  from  their 
hundred  harps.  The  lone  blast  touched  their 
t  emblittg  strings.  The  sound  *)  is  sad  and. 
low  !  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  distance  ,  as  of 
one  in  grief,  It  was  Carril  of  other  times, 
who  r.uiie  from  dark  Slimora  **).  He  told  ot 
t-he  Fall  of  Cuthullin.  He  told  of  his  mighty 
deeds;  The  people  were  scattered  round  his 
tomb*  Their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They 
had  forgot  the  war,  for  lie,  their  fire,  was 
«een    no  more  ! 

*)  Thar  prophetic  sound ,  mentioned  in  other 
poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bard*  emitted  be- 
fore the  death  of  a  peison  worthy  and  renowned. 
If  is  here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  which 
soon   after   followed. 

*•)  Sliraora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which 
Cuthullin  was  killed. 
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„  Bat  who ,  "  said  the  soft-voir«d  Carril, 
..who  come  like  bounding  roes?  Their  stature 
is  like  young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in  a 
ghoweri  6aft  and  ruddy  are  tlicir  clinks! 
Feailel's  souls  look  forth  from  the  <v,s  !  V,  ho 
but  the  sons  of  Usnoth  *)  ,  chief  of  streamy 
Etha?  The  people  rise  on  every  side,  like  the 
strength  of  an  half-extinguished  fire,  when  the 
winds  come  sudden,  from  the  desert',  on  their 
rustling  wings.  Sudden  glows  the  dark  hrow. 
of    the    hill;     the  passing  mariner  lags,     on   his 


*)  Usnoth  chief  of  Eilia,  a  district  on  the 
western  coasi  of  Scotland,  liad  three  Sons,  Naihoa, 
AJthos.,  and  Ardan,  by  Slissama  the  sister  ol  Cu» 
thullin.  Tlie  three  hi  others,  when  veiy  young, 
were  .sent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father  ,  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whose 
military  fame  was  very  f,'ieat  in  that  kingdom. 
They  had  just  ;<»  lived  in  Ulster  when  the  news  <>f 
Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos ,  the  eldest  of 
th»'  iliref  brothers* ,  took  the  command  of  Cuthul- 
lin's army,  and  made  head  against  Cairbar  the 
chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  having,  at  last,  murdered 
young  king  Cormac  al  Temora ,  ihe  army  ol  N  - 
tlio.s  shitted  sides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged 
r<>  return  into  Ulster,  in  order  to  y.ifs  over  into 
Scotland.  The  sequel  of  their  nioornful  story  is 
related    ft|  large,     in  the-  j.oem  of  Darthula. 
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winds.  The  sound  of  Caithbat's  *)  sliii  Id 
was    heard.       The   warriors    saw    Cuthullin  **) 

in  Natlios.  So  rolled  his  sparkling  eyes!  his 
steps  were  such  on  heath!  Battles  are  fought 
at  Lego.  The  s^Yord  of  Nathos  prevails. 
Soon  shalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king 
of  Temora    of   groves!" 

,,  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied 
the  blue  -  eyed  king.  ,,  Bui  my  soul  is  sad  for 
Culhullin.  His  voice  was  pleasant  in  mine 
ear.  Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the 
chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds.  His  bow  was 
unerring  on  the  hills.  He  spoke  of  mighty 
men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers.  I 
felt  my  rising  joy.  But  sit  thou  at  the  feast, 
O  Carril!  I  have  often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing 
in  praise  of  Cuthullin.  Sing  of  ISathos  of 
Etha  f)  !  "     . 

Day  rose  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams 
of    the    east.       Crathin    came    to  the  hall,     the 


*)  Caithbair  was  grandfather  to  Cuthullin;  ami 
his  shield  was  made  use  of  to  alarm  his  posterity 
to   the  battles   of  the  family, 

**)  That  is,  they  saw  a  manifest  likenefs  be- 
tween  the  person    of  Nathoa    and  Cuthullin, 

'f)   Nathos    the    son  of  Usnoih, 
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•on  of  old  Gelluma  *  ).  „I  behold,"  he 
said,  ,,  a  cloud  in  tlie  desert,  king  of  Erin!  a 
cloud  it  seemed  at  first,  but  now  a  crowd  of 
men  !  One  strides  before  them  in  bis  strength. 
His  red  bair  flies  in  wind.  Hifl  shield  glitters 
to  the  beam  of  the  east.  His  sptear  is  in  bis 
band,  "  ,,  Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Temora.  " 
replied  the  brightening  kingi  ,,My  ball  is  the 
bouse  of  strangers,  son  of  generous  Gellama  ! 
It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  Etba  ,  coming  in  all 
his  renown.  Hail,  migbtv  **)  stranger!  art 
tboii  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  But  Carril,  he 
is  dark,  and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  sword. 
Is  that  the  son  of  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  times 
of  obi?" 

,.  Il  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth  !  "  said  Carril. 
,.  It  is  Can  bar  thy  foe.  Why  contest  thou  in 
thy  arms  to  Temora?  chief  of  the  gloomy 
brow.  Let  not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cor- 
mac! Whither  dost  thou  turn  thy  speed?1* 
He  passed  on  in  darknefs.  He  seized  the 
band  of  the  king.       Cormac  foresaw  his  death; 

*)    Geal-lamba,    white  handed. 

**)  Iiom  (hia  expression,  we  understand  rliat 
Cairbaf  1  > a <  1  entered  the1  palace  oi  Temora,  in  the 
midst  of  Cormac's  speech. 
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the  race  of  his  eves  arose.  ,,  Retire »  thou 
chief  of  Aiha!  Nathos  comes  with  war.  Thou 
art  hold  in  Cormac's  h.ill,  for  his  arm  ;  is 
weak.'1  The  sword  entered  the  side  of  the 
king.  He  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His 
fair  hair  is  in  the  dust.  His  Mood  is  smoking 
round. 

,,Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  *•)•?*•'  said 
Carril.  ,,  O  son  of  nohle  Artho  !  The  shield 
of  Cuthullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  spear  of 
thv  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains  of 
Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low!  West 
be  thy  soul,  O  Cormac!  Thou  art  darkened 
in   thv   youth.  " 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairhar.  He 
closed  **)  us  in  the  midst  of  darknefs.  He 
feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards  f), 
though  his  soul  was  dark.  Long  we  pined 
alone!       At     length     the     nohle    Cathmor    \\) 

*  )  AJthan    speaks. 

**)  Thai  is,  himself  and  Carril,  as  it  after- 
wards  appeals. 

f )  The  persons  of  the  bards  were  so  sacred, 
that  even  he  who  had  just  murdered  his  sovereign, 
feared    to    kill    lliem. 

|f)  Cathmor  appears  the  same  disinterested  hero 
upon    every  occasion.       His  humanity  and   geueio- 
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came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave.  He 
turned  the  ey«  of  hit  wrath  on  Cairbar, 

M  Brothei  of  Cathmor ,  "  he  sa'ul ,  ,,how 
long  wilt  llioii  pain  inv  soul?  Tliv  h.^art  is 
a  rock.  Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody! 
JJut  thou  art  the  hrolher  of  Cathmor;  and 
Cathmor  shall  shine  in  thy  war.  Jlut  my 
soul  is  not  like  thine  :  ihon  furble  hand  in 
fight!  The  light  of  my  bosom  is  stained  with 
thy  deeds.  Bard*  will  not  sing  of  my  nenowni 
They  may  say,  „  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  ho 
fought  for  gloomy  Caitbar. "  Thy  will  pals 
over  liiv  tomb  in  silence.  My  fame  shali  not 
be  heard.  Cairbar!  loose  the  bards.  They 
are  the  sons  of  future  times.  Their  voice  shall 
he  heard  in  other  years;  after  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed.  We  came  forth  at  the 
words  of  ihe  chief.  We  saw  him  in  bis 
jth.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal  I 
when  thou  first  didst  lift  the  spear.  His  face 
was  like  ihe  plain  of  the  suu,  when  it  is  bright. 

sitv  were  unparalleled :  UJ  short,  lie  had  im  fault, 
but  too  much  attachment  i"  >■>  bad  .1  brother  .is 
Cairbar.  J I  is  family  Connection  with  Cairbar  pre* 
vails,  as  he  expresses  it,  over  erery  other  con- 
sideration, and  makes  him  .engage  m  a  v  .<r  of 
which  be  ilocs    not  approve. 
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No  darknefa  travelled  over  hi?  brow.  But  he 
came  with  his  thousands  to  aid  the  red-haired 
Gairbar.  Now  lie  funics  to  revenge  his  death* 
(J  king  of  woody  Morven!M 

..Let  Gathmor  come."  replied  the  kin^r. 
.,  I  love  a  foe  so  great.  His  soul  is  bright. 
.His  arm  is  strong.  His  battles  are  full  of 
lame.  But  the  little  soul  is  a  vapour  that 
hovers  round  the  marshy  Like.  It  never  rises 
on  the  green  hili  .  lest  the  winds  should  meet 
it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  sends 
forth  the  dart  of  deatGl  Our  young  heroes, 
O  warriors!  are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers. 
They  light  in  youth.  They  fall*  Their  names 
are  in  song.  Fini,'al  is  amid  his  darkening 
years.  He  must  not  fall,  as  an  aged  oak, 
acrofs  a  seere;  stream-  Near  it  are  the  steps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  heneath  the  wind. 
,.  How  is  that  tree  fallen?"  lie  says,  and, 
whistling,  strides  along.  liaise  the  song  of 
joy,  ye  hards  of  Morven  2  Let  our  souls  forget 
the  past.  The  red  stars  look  on  us  from 
clouds,  and  silently  descend*  Soon  shall  the 
grey  beam  of  the  morning  rise,  and  show  us 
the  foes  of  Cormac.  Fill  an '  my  son,  take 
thou  the  spear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mora's 
dark    brown  side.       Let    thine    eves   travel   over 
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the  heath.  Observe  the  toes  of  PingaJ  :  Observe 
due  course  of  generous  Cntlnnor.  I  hear  a 
distant  sound  ,  like  falling  rocks  in  the  desert. 
i)nr  strike  thou  tliy  shield,  at  times,  that  they 
may  not  come  through  night,  and  the  lame  of 
Morven  reuse.  I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  son. 
1  dread    the  fall   of  my  renown!" 

The  voire  of  bards,  arose.  The  king  leaned 
on  the  shield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended 
on  his  eyes.  His  future  battles  arose  in  his 
dreams.  The  host  are  sleeping  around.  Dark- 
liaired  Fillan  observes  the  foe.  His  steps  are 
on  a  distant  hill.  We  hear  at  times,  hi* 
clanging  shield. 
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Argument. 

This  hook  opens,  we  may  suppose,  about  mid- 
night, With  a  soliloquy  of  Osiian  ,  who  had  re- 
tired  from  the  rest  of  the  army  to  mourn  for 
his  son  Oscar.  Upon  hearing  the  noise  ofCath- 
moi's  army  approaching,  he  went  to  find  out 
lus  brother  Fillan  ,  who  kept  the  watch  on  the 
hill  of  Mora,  iu  the  front  of  Fiugal's  army.  In 
the  cOnrersatidn  of  tlie  brothers,  the  episode  of 
Conar,  the  son  of  Trennioi  ,  who  was  the  first 
king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced  ,  which  lays  open 
the  origin  of  the  contests  between  the  Cael  and 
Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who  first  possessed 
themselves  of  that  island.  Ossian  kindles  a  fire 
on  Mora;  upon  which  Cathmor  desisted  from 
the  design  he  had  formed  of  surprising  the 
aimv  ni  »he  Caledonian*.  lie  calls  a  council  of 
his  chiefs;  reprimands  Foldaih  for  advising  a 
night-attack,  as  the  Irish  army  were  so  mud* 
superior  in  numher  to  the  enemy.  The  bard 
Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  Crolhar,  'fie  an- 
cestor   ol    the    king.,     which  throw*  further  light 
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on  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pre- 
tensions of  the  family  <>t  \tha  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Iriah  chiefs  lie  down  lo  rest, 
and  Cathmor  himself  undertakes  the  watch.  In 
this  circuit  round  the  army  he  is  mot,  by  Ossian. 
The  interview  of  ihe  two  heioi-  is  described. 
Cathmor  obtains  a  promise  from  Ossian  to  older 
a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sung  over  the  grave  of 
Cairbar;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  limes,  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  boflM  not  he  happy  till 
their  elegies  were  sung  by  a  baid.  Morning 
comes.  Cathmor  And  Ossian  part ;  and  the 
latter,  casually  meeting  with  Carril  the  son  of 
Xinfena  ,  fit'hi)s  tli.it  bard,  with  a  funeral  song, 
to   the  tomb   of  Caiibar. 


^  Father  of  heroes!  O  Trcnmoi  !  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-red 
thunder  marks   the   troubled   clouds!   Open  thou 


*)  Though  this  book  has  little  action,  it  i^  not 
the  least  important  part  or  Temora.  The  poet,  in 
several  episodes,  runs  ap  the  cause  of  the  war  to 
ihe  veiy  source.  The  hirst  population  or'  Ireland, 
the  wars  between  tie  two  nations  who  .originally 
possessed  that  island,  its  first  race  of  kings  ,  and 
rile  revolutions  of  i ( s  government)  are  important 
Facta,  and  are  delivered  by  ihe  poet,  witfi  bo  little 
mixture    of    the   fabnleua,     that    one    ctanoi    holp 
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ihv  stormv  halls.  Let  the  hards  of  old  he  near. 
I.t't  them  draw  near,  with  songs  and  their 
half-vie wlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  misty  v.illt  v 
comes  !  No  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams! 
It  is  the  car- home  Oscar  from  the  fields  of 
war.  Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son,  from 
what  thou  wert  on  dark  Moi-lena  !  The  blast 
folds  thee  in  its  skirt,  and  rusiles  through  lha 
skv  !  Dost  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the 
stream  of  night?  The  chiefs  of  JMorven  sleep 
far  distant.  They  have  lost  no  son  .'  13ut  yt? 
have  lost  a  hero,  chiefs  of  resounding  Morven  ! 
Who  could  equal  his  strength,  when  battle 
rolled  against  his  side,  like  the  darknefs  of 
crowded  waters?  Why  this  cloud  on  Ossian'a 
soul?  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger,  Erin  is 
near  with  her  host.  The  king  of  Selma  is 
alone.  Alone  thou  shalt  not  be,  my  father, 
while  I  can  lift    the  spear! 


preferring  his  accounts  to  the  improbable  fictions 
of  rhe   Scotch    and    Irish   historians.  The    Milesian 

fables  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  inven- 
tion. To  trace  ilieir  legends  ro  their  source  would 
be  no  difficult  task;  but  a  disquisition  of  this  sort 
Would   extend   this  noie   too   tar. 

VoL  II.  L 
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I  rose,  In  all  my  arms.  I  rose  and  listened 
to  the  wind.  The  shield  of  Fillan  *)  is  nor 
heard.  I  tremble  for  the  son  of  Fingal.  „Whv 
should  the  foe  come  by  night?  Why  should 
the  dark-haired  warrior  fail?"  Distant,  sullen 
murmurs  rise:  like  the  noise  of  the  lake  of 
Lego,  when  its  waters  shrink,  in  the  days  of 
frost,     and  all  its  bursting  ice  resounds.       The 

*  )  "We  understand  ,  from  the  preceding  look, 
that  Carhmor  was  near  With  an  arirtv.  When  Cair- 
bar  was  killed,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell 
back  to  Cathmor  ;  who  ,  as  it  afterwards  appears, 
bad  taken  a  resolution  to  surprise  Fingal  by  night. 
Fillan  was  dispatched  to  the  hill  of  Mora  ,  which 
was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians ,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  Cathmor.  In  tlii.s  situation  were 
affairs  when  Ossian  ,  upon  hearing  the  poise  of 
the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  find  oat  his 
brother.  Their  conversation  naturally  introduces 
the  episode  concerning  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmw, 
the  first  Irish  monarch,  which  is  no  necessary  to 
the  understanding  tlie  foundation  of  the  rebellion 
and  usurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor.  Fillan 
was  the  youngest  of  the  sons  ofFingal  then  living. 
lie  and  Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lor  a. 
were  the  onlv  children  of  the  kins: ,  by  CUtho 
ihe  daughter  of  Cathulla  king  of  Inis-fore,  whom 
be  had  taken  to  wife  after  the  death  or  Rot- era n a, 
the  daugter  of  Cormac  Mac -Conar  king  of  ire- 
land. 
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people  of  Lara  look  to  heaven,  **»^  foresee 
the  storm  !  My  steps  are  forward  on  the  heath. 
The  spear  of  Oscar  in  my  hand!  Red  stars 
looked  from  high.  I  gleamed,  along  the 
night. 

I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  me  ,  bending  for- 
ward from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  shout 
of  the  foe.  The  joy  of  his  soul  arose,  he. 
heard  my  sounding  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted 
spear.  „  Comest  thou,  son  of  night,  in  peace? 
Or  dost  thou  meet  my  wrath?  The  foes  of 
Fingal  are  mine.  Speak,  or  fear  my  steel.  I 
stand  not,  in  vain,  the  shield  of  Morven's 
rare."  „  Never  mayst  thou  stand  in  vain,  son 
of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins  to  he  alone. 
Darknefs  gathers  on  the  last  or  his  days.  Yet 
he  has  two  *)  sons  who  ought  to  shine  in  war. 


*)  That  is,  two  sons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the 
second  son  of  Fingal,  was ,  at  that  time,  on  an, 
expedition  ,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Jesser  poems.  He,  according  to  some  traditions, 
was  the  ancestor  of  Fergus  ,  the  son  of  Ere  or 
Arcaih  ,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  second  in 
the  Scotch  histories.  The  beginning  of  the  rei^u 
of  Feigns  over  ihe  Scotch,  is  placed  ,  by  the  most 
approved  annals  of  Scotland  ,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  fifth  age  ;  a  full  century  after  the  death  of 
Ossiau.  The  genealogy  of  his  family  is  recorded 
L    2 
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Who  ought  to  lie  two  beams  of  light,  near 
the  steps  of  his  departure." 

,,  Son  of  Frugal,"  replied  the  youth,  ,,  It 
is  Jiot  long  siiv  c  I  raised  the  spear.  Few  are 
the  marks  of  my  sword  in  war.  But  Fiilan's 
soul  is  fire!  The  chiefs  of  Ilolga  *)  crowd 
around  the  shield  of  generous  Cathmor.  Their 
gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  ttepi 
•approach  their  host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone, 
in   the   strife  of  the   race,    on   Cona !  " 

,,Fillan,  tliou  Shalt  not  approach  their 
host;  nor  fall  before  ihy  fame  is  known.  My 
name  is  heard  in  song:  when  needful  1  advance. 
From    the    skirts    of  night    I    shall     view     them 


thus  by  trie  Highland  Senachies:  Fergus  Mar. 
ArcatK  ,  Mac  -  Chongael ,  Mac- Fergus,  Ma>- 
Fiongael  nabuat  ;  i.e.  Fergus  the  son  of  Arcath, 
ihe  son  ot  ''Confetti  ,  lire  son  of  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Fin  gal  the  victorious.  This  subject  i.s  treated 
more  at  large  in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  the 
poem. 

*)   The    southern   parts   of  Ireland   went   f<>r  some 
lime    under    the    Battle    <>l    1!<-I^.i  ,     from    the    Fir-bolg 

..i  Beige e  <»f  Britain  who  settled  i  colony  then-. 
•BoJg     signifies    a    oui'Ber,     from     which     proceeds 

Fir-bo/^,  i.e.  bowmen;  s.»  c.lleil  from  llieii  nxiiiij 
Lous  iiiori-   than    any   of  the  neighbouring   nations. 
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over  ail  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan, 
didst  (lion  speak  of  Oscar  !  Why  awake  my 
sigh?  1  must  forget  *)  the  warrior,  till  the 
storm  is  rolled  away.  Sadnefs  ought  n»t  to 
dwell  in  dagger  ,  nor  the  tear  iu  the  eye  of 
war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  sons,  till 
the  noise  of  arms  was  past.  Then  sorroAv  re- 
turned to  the  tomb,  and  the  song  of  bards 
arose.  "  The  memory  of  those  who  fell, 
quickly  followed  the  departure  of  war :  When 
the  tumult  of  battle  is  past,  the  soul,  in  si- 
lence, melts  away,    for  the   dead. 

Conar   **)  was   the   brother  of  Trathal ,  first 
of    mortal    men.       His    battles    were    on    every 

*)  After  tliis  passage  Oscar  is  not  mentioned 
in  all  Teinora.  The  situation  of  the  characters 
■who  act  in  the  poem  are  so  interesting,  that 
others  ,  foreign  to  the  subject  ,  could  not  he  in- 
troduced with  any  lustre.  Though  the  episode, 
which  follows,  may  seem  to  flow  naturally  enough 
from  the  conversation  of  the  brothers,  yet  I  have 
shown,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more  at  targe, 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  this  collection,  that 
the  poet  had   a  farther  design   in   view. 

**)  Cottar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  was  tho 
son  of  Tienmoi  ,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fin  gal, 
jt  was  on  account  of  this  family  connection  that 
Fmgal    was    engaged  in  so  many  wars  in   the   cause 
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roast.  A  thousand  streams  rolled  down  tha 
?)lood  of  his  foes.  His  lame  filled  green  Erin, 
like  a  pleasant  gale*  The  nations  gathered  in 
Ullin,  and  the}  blessed  the  king;  the  king  of 
the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of 
Selma. 

The    chiefs  * )    of   the    south  were   gathered, 
in   the  darknefi  of   their  piide.       In   the  horrid 


cf  the  race  of  Conar.  Though  few  of  the  actions 
of  Trenmor  are  mentioned,  he  was  the  most  re- 
nowned name  of  Antiquity.  The  most  probable 
opinion  concerning  him  is  ,  that  lie  was  the  first 
who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
commanded  them,  in  chief,  against  the  incursions 
or  the  Romans.  The  genealogists  of  the  North  - 
have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  list 
of  his  ancestors  to  Cuanmor  nam  Ian  ,  or  Conmor 
of  the  swords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the 
first  who  crossed  the  great  sea  to  Caledonia,  from 
which  circumstance  his  name  proceeded,  -\\  liicli 
signifies  Great  ocean.  Genealogies  of  so  ancient 
a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be  depended 
upon. 

*)  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  piior,  perhaps, 
to.  the  settlement  of  the  Cael  of  Caledonia,  and 
the  Hebrides,  in  Flster.  From  the  sequel,  it 
appears  thai  the  Fir-bolg  were  by  much  the  most 
powerful  nation  :      and  it  is  probable  that  the   Cad 
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cave  of  Mum  a  they  mixed  their  secret  words. 
Thither  often  ,  they  said  ,  the  spirits  of  their 
fathers  came;  showing  their  pale  forms  from 
the  chinky  rocks  :  reminding  them  of  the  ho- 
nour of  Bolga.  „  Why  should  Conar  reign,  " 
they  said,  ,,  the  sontof  resounding  Morven?' 

They  came  forth,  like  the  streams  of  the 
desert,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  trihes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them :  broken  they 
rolled  on  every  side.  But  often  they  returned, 
and  the  sons  of  Selma  fell.  The  king  stood, 
among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly 
bent  his  mournful  face.  His  soul  was  rolled 
into  itself;  and  he  had  marked  the  place, 
where  he  was  to  fall:  when  Trathal  came,  in 
his  strength,  his  brother  from  cloudy  Morven. 
Kor  did  he  come  alone.      Colgar  *)  was  at  his 


must  have  submitted  to  them,  had  they  n»t  re- 
ceived succours  from  their  mother  country  ,  under 
the    command    of  Conar. 

*)  Colg-er,  fiercely  looking  warrior.  Sulin- 
corma,  blue  eyes.  Colder  was  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Trathal:  Comhal ,  who  was  ihe  father  of 
Tingal  ,  was  very  young-  when  the  present  expe- 
dition ro  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
of  all  the  ancestors  of  Fingal  ,  tradition  makes  th» 
least  mention  of  Comhal  5     which,    probably,    pn»- 
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side;  Colgar  the  son  of  the  king  and  of  white. 
bosomed   Solin-corma. 

AsTrenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  descend* 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark 
storm  before  him  over  the  troubled  sea :  so 
Colgar  descended  to  battle,  and  wasted  t !i c 
echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the 
hero:  but  an  arrow  came!  His  tomb  was 
raised  ,  without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to  re* 
venge  his  son.  He  lightened  forward  in  battle, 
till  Bolga  yielded   at  her  streams  .' 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When 
his  blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then 
he  remembered  his  son,  and  poured  the  silent 
rear.  Thrice  did  the  bards*  at  the  cave  of 
Furmono,  call  the  !>oul  of  Colgar,  They  called 
him  to  the  h'ills  of  his  land,  He  heard  them 
jo  his  mist.  Trathai  placed  his  sword  in  the 
cave*,    that  the  spirit  of  his  son  might  rejoit  e. 

,,  Colgar  *),  son  of  Trathai  !  "  said  Fillan, 
„  thou  wert  renowned    in  youth !     But  the  king* 

ceeded  from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely 
d.'.iih  of  rhar  hero.  From  some  passages  con- 
cerning him  we  learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave, 
but  he  wanted  coaduct. 

*  )    The   poem    begins   here   to   mark  strongly    «he> 
character    of  Fillan,     who    is    to    make    so  great  * 
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haih"  not  marked,  my  sword  ,  bright-streaming 
011  the  field.  1  go  forth  with  the  crowd.  i 
return ,  without  mv  fame.  Bui  the  foe  ap.- 
pjroacheSj  Ossian  J-  1  hear  their  murmur  on  the 
heath.  The    sound     of    their     steps     is     like 

thunder,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  when 
the  rocking  hills  shake  their  groves,  and  not 
a  Mast  pours  from  the   darkened   sky  !  " 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear.  He 
raised  the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  spread 
it  large,  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  stopt  in 
his  course.  Gleaming  he  stood,  like  a  rock, 
on  whose  sides  are  the  wandering  of  blasts; 
which  seize  its  echoing  streams,  and  clothe 
them  over  with  ice.  So  stood  the  friend  *) 
of  strangers !     The   winds    lift   his  heavy  locks. 


figure  in  the  sequel.  He  has  the  "impatience ,  the 
ambition  ,  and  iire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young 
heio.  Kindloil  with  the  time  of  Collar,  lie  forgets 
his  untimely  fall.  From  Fillan's  expressions  in  this 
passage  ,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  neglected  by 
FingaJ   on    account   of  his  youth. 

*)  Cathmor  is  distinguished  by  this  honourable 
title  on  account  of  lus  generosity  to  strangers, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  be  lemarkable  even  in 
those  days  of  hospitality. 


ijo  temoiia: 

Thou  art  tVie  tallest  of  the  race  of  Erin ,  king 
of  streamy  Alba  ! 

,,  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  ,,Fonar*), 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair' d  Cor- 
mar:  dark -browed  Malthos:  the  side  long- 
looking  gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the-  pride  of 
Folriath  appear.  Tbe  red  rolling  eye  of  Tur- 
lotho.  Nor  let  Ilidalla  be  forgot;  his  voice, 
in  danger,  is  the  sound  of  a  shower,  when 
it  falls  in  the  blasted  vale,  near  Atha's  falling 
stream.  Pleasant  is  its  sound,  on  the  plain, 
whilst  broken  thunder  travels  over  the  sky!" 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  spirit  of 
their  lathers  spoke  from  a  cloud  of  night. 
Dreadful  shone  thev  to  the  light;  like  the  fall 
of  the    stream  of  Brumo  **)    when  the  meteor 

*)  Fvnar ,  the  man  of  song.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  a  name  was  not  imposed 
upon  any  person  till  he  had  distinguished  himself 
bv  some  remarkable  action,  from  which  his  name 
should  be    derived. 

*  *  )  .^riimo   was   a   pl.ire   of  worship    (Fing.   b.  C.) 

in    Craca  ,     which    is    supposed    t<>    be    one    of  the 

itrand.        It  was  thought,    that   the  spirit* 

<»('  ilu  d    haunted   it   by   night,      which    adds. 

inuie    terror    to    the    description    introduced    here. 
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lights  it,  before  the  nightly  stranger.  Shudj 
dering,  he  stops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up 
for  the  beam  of  the  morn! 

„Whjr  *)  delights  Foldath,"  said  the  king, 
„  to  pour  the  blood  of  ioes  by  night?  Fails 
his  arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day?  Fe\r 
are  the  foes  before  us,  why  should  we  clothe 
us  in  shades?  The  valiant  delight  to  shine^ 
in  the  battles  of  their  land!  Thy  council  wasf 
in  vain,  chief  of  Moma!  The  eyes  of  Morvenf 
do  not  sleep.  They  are  watchful,  as  eagles, 
on  their  mossy  rocks.  Let  each  collect,  benealh 
his  cloud,  the  strength  of  his  roaring  tribe. 
To-morrow  I  move  in  light  to  meet  the  foes 
of  Lolga?  Mighty  **)  was  he  that  is  low,  the 
race  of  Eorbai-Duthul !  " 


The  horrid  circle  of  Brumo  ,  where  often  ,  they 
Ji/il ,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  howled  round  tha 
•stone   of  fear. 

*  From  this  passage,  it  appears,  that  it  wad 
Foldath    who    had  advised   the  night  -  attack.        Th« 

gloomy  character  of  Foldath  is  properly  contrasted! 
to   the  generous,    the  open  Cathm-or. 

**)  Bv  this  exclamiation  Cathmor  intimates  that. 
lie  intend*  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Cairbar. 


ija  temora: 

,,Not  unmarked  !  "  said  Foldath  ,  ,,were  my 
Steps  before  tby  race.  In  light,  I  nut  tin: 
foes  ofCaiiliar.  The  warrior  praised  mv  deeds. 
!Bnt  his  stone  -was  raised  without  a  tear!  No 
bard  *)  sung  over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foi  s 
rejoice  along  their  mossy  hills?  No:  they 
must  not  rejoice!  He  was  the  friend  of  Fol- 
dath! Our  words  were  mixed,  in  secret,  in 
3Vloma's  silent  cave;  whilst  thou,  a  hoy  iri  the 
field,  pursuedst  the  thistle's  beard.  Will  Mo^ 
ma's  suns  I  shall  rush  abroad  ,  and  find  the. 
foe,  on  his  dusky  hills,  Fingal  shall  lie* 
vnthout  his  song,  the  grey- haired  king  of 
Selma.  M 

,,Dost  thou  think,  thou  feelde  man,"  re-, 
jilied  Cathmor,  half-enraged:  „Dost  thou  think 
Fingal  can  Pall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin? 
Could  the  bards  be  silent  at  the  tomb  of  Sel* 
ma's  king?  The  song  would  hurst  in  secret! 
the  spirit  of  the  king  would  rejoice!  It  is 
when  thou  shalt  fall,  that  the  bard  shall  fotget 


*)    To    have     no     funeral     ele^y     Bt«ag     over    Ms. 
tomb,    was,     among    t!u>     Celtae,     reckoned     the 

greatest  misfortune  ili.it  CO  aid  l>t-t.d  a  in.m  ;  a.s  his 
mhiI  c.uld  OQI  "ilteiw  ise  be  admitted  tQ  'lie  airy 
hall   of    his  Juthcrs. 
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the  song.  Thou  art  dark,  chief  of  Mo  ma, 
though  iliine  aim  is  a  tempest  in  war.  Do  f 
forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in  la  is  narrow  house? 
My  soul  is  not  lost  to  Caiibar,  the  brother  of 
mv  love!  I  marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy, 
which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I 
returned,  with  lame,   to  Atha  of  the  streams." 

Tall  thev  removed,  beneath  the  words  of 
the  kins;.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where, 
bumming,,  they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint- 
glittering  to  the  stars:  like  waves,  in  a  rocky 
bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak, 
lay  the  chief  of  Atha.  His  shield,  a  dusky 
round  ,  hung  high.  Near  him  ,  against  a  ro<  k, 
leaned  the  fair  stranger  *)  of  Inis-huna :  that 
beam  of  light,  with  wandering  locks,  from 
bunion  of  the  roes.  At  distance  rose  the  voice 
of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  song  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing 
roar  ! 


*  )  By  the  stranper  of  lnis~hvna,  is  meant  Sul- 
malld  ,  die  daughter  of  Coiiiimr  kiup  of  Ihis-huaa, 
the  ancient  name  of  iliat  barj  p|  Soulli  Br i lain, 
whicli  is  next  lo  the  Iiish  r-.-rsi.  She  had  followed 
pathmqr  in  disguise  Her  story  is  lelated  at  large 
in   the  fouiih   Look. 


,,  Crotliar    *),"      begun     the     bard,     ..first 
dwelt   at  Atha's    mossy  stream!     A  thousand  "J") 

*)  Crothar  was  the  ancestor  ofCalhmor,  and 
the  first  of  his  family  who  had  *etlie<]  in  Vtha. 
Jt  was,  in  his  lime,  lliat  the  first  wars  were  kindled 
between  the  Fir-beg  and  Cael.  The  prop] 
the  episode  is  evident;  as  ihe  contest  which  ori- 
ginally rose  between  Crothar  and  Conar ,  subsisted 
afterwards  between  their  posterity,  and  was  the 
foundation   of  the  story   of  the  poem. 

"j" )  From  this  circumstance  we  may  learn,  that 
the  art  of  building  with  stone  was  not  known  in 
Ireland  so  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  When 
the  colony  were  long  settled  in  the  country,  the 
arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increase  among  them, 
for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  towers  of  Atha 
En  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which  cou'd  not  well  be 
applied  to  wooden  buildings.  In  Caledonia  they 
begun  very  early  to  build  with  stone.  None  of 
the  houses  of  Fingal  ,  excepting  Ti-fuirnial  ,  werij 
of  wood.  Ti-foirnial  was  the  great,  hall  where 
tli"  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compositions  an- 
nually, before  they  submitted  litem  10  the  judgraenf 
of  the  king  in  Selma.  By  some  accident  or  other, 
this  wooden  house  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an 
ancient  bard,  in  the  character  of  Ossian ,  bai  left 
us  a  curious  cataloguo  of  the  furniture  which  it 
contained.  The  poem  is  not  just  now  in  my 
hands,  otherwise  I  would  lay  here  a  translation  of 
ir  bef.ne  the  reader.  It  lias  little  poetical  merit, 
and  evidently  bears  the  marks   of  a  later  period. 
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oaks,  from  the  mountains,  formed  liis  echoing 
hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people  was  there, 
■round  the  least  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  Bqt 
who,  among  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  stately 
Crothar?  Warrior*  kindled  in  his  presence* 
The  young  sigh  of  the  virgins  rose.  In  Al- 
necma  *)  was  the  warrior  honoured:  the  first 
of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

,,He  puisued  the  chase  in  TJllin  :  on  the 
mofs-ccvered  top  of  Drumarclo.  From  the 
wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the, 
blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  sigh,  rose 
in  secret.  She  bent  her  head,  midst  her  wan- 
dering locks.  The  moon  looked  in  at  night, 
and  saw  the  white  tossing  of  her  arms;  for 
she  thought  of;  the  mighty  Crothar,  in  the 
season  of  dreams. 

„  Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin. 
On    the    fourth    they  awaked  the  hinds.       Con- 

*  )  Alnecma  ,  or  Alnecmacht ,  was  the  ancient 
riarae  of  Connauglif.  tTlKa  is  s r ill  the  Irish  name 
of  the  province  of  Ulster.  To  avoid  the  mulfi- 
plving  of  notes,  I  shall  here  give  the  signification. 
of  the  names  in  this  episode.  Diumardo ,  Jn\'h 
ridge.  Cathmin,  calm  in  battle.  Con-lamha, 
soft  hand.  Tuiloch,  man  of  the  quiver.  Cormul, 
blue  eye. 


lj6  ie&ioha: 

lama  moved  to  the  chase  ,  with  all  her  Lovely 
§tops.  She  met  Croihar  in  the  narrow  path. 
The  bow  fell  at  once  from  her  hand.  She 
turned  her  face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with  Ik  r 
iocks.  The  love  of  Croihar  rose.  H(?  brought 
the  white-bosomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raised 
the  song  in  her  presence.  Joy  dwelt  round 
the    daughter    of  Cathmin. 

,,  The  pride  of  Turlocb.  rose,  a  youth  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama*  He  tame, 
with  battle,  to  Alnecma;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormul  went  forth  to  the  strife,  the  brothel 
of  car-home  Caoihar.  He  went  forth,  bin  lie 
fell.  The  sigh  of  his  people  rose.  Silent  and 
tall,  acrofs  die  stream,  came  the  darkening 
strength  of  Crotha :  he  rolled  the  foe  I'm. in 
Alnecma.  He  returned,  midst  the  joy  of  Con- 
lama. 

,,  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured 
pn  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise. 
Erin's  clouds  .ire  hung  round  with  ghosts.  The 
chiefs  of  the  south  gathered  round  tie  e<  boing 
shield  of  Croihar.  He  came,  with  death,  to 
the    paths    ol    the    foe.        The    virgins    w<  pt  ,      bj 

tli,.     streams    of  Ijlin.       They    looked    t<>    pit 
mist   of   the    lull:     No  hunter   descended  hum, 
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its     folds.        Silence      darkened     in      the    land 
Blasts    sighed  lonely  on  grassy  tombs. 

,,  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with 
all  his  rustling  wings,  when  he  forsakes  the 
blast,  with  joy,  the  son  of  Trenmor  came; 
Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the 
groves.  He  poured  his  might  along  green  Eiin- 
Death  dimly  strode  behind  his  sword.  The 
sons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  course,  as  from  a 
stream  ,  that  bursting  from  the  stormy  desert, 
rolls  the  fields  together  with  all  their  echoing 
woods.     Crothar  *)  met  him  in  batlle;   but  Al- 

*)  The  delicacy  here,  with  regard  to  Crothar, 
is  proper.  As  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Cathmor 
to  whom  the  episode  is  addressed  ,  the  bard  sof- 
tens his  defeat,  by  only  mentioning'  that  his  people 
/led.  —  Cathmor  took  the  song  of  Fonar  in  .an 
unfavourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  (he  order 
of  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  a  foreknowledge 
of  events  ,  were  supposed  to  have  some  super- 
natural prescience  of  futurity.  The  king  thought, 
that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  song  proceeded  from 
his  foreseeing  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war; 
and  that  his  own  fate  was  shadowed  out  in  that  of 
his  ancestor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  Lard, 
after  the  reprimand  of  his  patron,  is  picturesque 
and  affecting.  We  admire  the  speech  of  Cathmor, 
but  lament  (lie  effect  it  has  on  the  feeling  soul  of 
the   good   old  poet. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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nccma's  warriors  fled.  The  king  of  Aih.t 
slowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  soul.  He, 
afterwards,  shone  in  the  south;  htit  dim  as 
the  sun  of  Autumn ;  when  he  visits ,  in  his 
robes  of  mist,  Lara  of  dark  streams.  The 
withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew:  the  field, 
though  bright,  is  sad." 

„Why  wakes  the  hard  before  me,"  6aid 
Cathmor,  ,,  the  memory  of  those  who  fled? 
Has  some  ghost,  from  his  dusky  cloud,  bent 
forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten  Cathmor  from 
tho  field,  with  the  tales  of  old?  Dwellers  of 
the  skirls  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blast 
to  me;  which  takes  the  grey  thistle's  head, 
and  strews  its  beard  on  streams.  Within  my 
bosom  is  a  voice.  Others  hear  it  not.  Hi9 
soui  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  shrink  back 
from  war.  " 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night:  re- 
tired  he  bends  above  a  stream.  His  thoughts 
are  on  the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard 
his  song  with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling 
down.  The  winds  are  in  his  beard.  Erin 
sleeps  around.  N*  sleep  comes  down  on 
Cathmor'a  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  soul,  he  saw 
the  spirit  of  low -laid  Cairbar.  He  saw  him, 
Without    his    iong,     rolled    in  a  blast  of  night. 
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He  rose.  His  steps  were  round  the  host.  He 
struck,  at  times,  bis  echoing  shield.  The 
sound  reached  Ossian's  ear  on  Mora's  mossy- 
brow. 

,,Fillan,"  I  said,  ,,  the  foes  advance.  I 
hear  the  shield  ol*  war.  Stand  thou  in  the 
narrow  path.  Ossian  shall  mark  tlieir  coux-se. 
If  over  my  fall  the  host  should  pour;  then  be 
thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king  on  his 
heath,  lest  his  fame  should  fly  away."  I 
Strode  in  all  my  rattling  arms  ;  wide-bounding 
over  a  stream  that  darkly-winded,  in  the  field, 
before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Atha's  king, 
with  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on  my  course. 
Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like 
two  contending  ghosts,  that  bending  forward, 
from  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring  winds; 
did  not  Ossian  behold,  on  high,  the  1m?] met 
of  Erin's  kings.  The  Eagle's  wing  spread  above 
it,  rustling  iu  the  breeze.  A  red  star  looked 
through   the  plumes.     I  stopt  the  lifted  spear. 

„  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me!  Who 
art  thou,  son  of  night?  Shall  Ossian's  spear 
be  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid  ?  Ac 
once  he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing 
before  me  seemed  the  form.  He  stretched  his 
hand  in  night.     He  spoke  the  words  of  kings. 


„  Friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  shades?  I  have  wished  for  thy 
stalely  steps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.  V\  by 
should  my  spear  now  arise?  The  sun  must 
behold  us,  Ossian  ;  when  we  bend,  gleaming, 
in  the  strife.  Future  warriors  shall  mark  the 
place:  and,  shuddering,  think  of  other  years. 
They  shall  mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts, 
pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the  soul.  " 

,,  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,  "  I  said,  ,, where 
we  meet  in  peace?  Is  the  remembrance  of 
battles  always  pleasant  to  the  soul  ?  Do  not 
we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place  where  our 
fathers  feasted  ?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
on  the  fields  of  their  war.  This  stone  shall 
rise,  with  all  its  mofs ,  and  speak  to  other 
years.  „  Here  Cathmor  and  Ossian  met:  the 
warriors  met  in  peaee  !  "  When  thou,  O  stone, 
shalt  fail.  When  Lubar's  stream  shall  roll 
away!  then  shall  the  traveller  come,  and  bend 
here,  perhaps,  in  rest.  When  the  darkened 
moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  shadowy 
forms  may  come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams, 
remind  him  of  this  place.  But  why  turn  est 
thou   so   dark  away,  son   of  Borbar  duthul  *)  ?" 

" )  Boibar- dulhul  ,  the  surly  warrior  of  the 
dark-brown    eyes.      That  hi*  name  suited  well   willi 
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,,Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  ascend 
these  winds.  Our  deeds  are  streams  of  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  song: 
still  there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from 
his  stormy  soul;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud, 
amidst    the  dark-red  course  of  thunder,  " 

„Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  ,,  my  wrath 
dwells  not  in  his  earth  *).  My  hatred  flies, 
on  eagle-wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He 
shall  hear  the  song  of  bards.  Cairbar  shall 
rejoice    on    his  winds.  " 

Cathmor's  swelling  soul  arose.  He  took  the 
dagger  from  his  side  ,  and  placed  it  gleaming 
in  my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with 
sighs,    and,    silent,     strode  away.       Mine  eyes 

his  character,  we  may  easily  conceive,  from  the 
story  delivered  concerning  him  by  Malihos,  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  book.  He  was  the  brother 
of  that  Colculla  ,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  episode 
which  begins   the  fourth  book. 

*)  This  reply  abounds  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
noble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was 
the  most  injured  by  Cairbar,  yal  he  lays  aside  his 
rage  as  the  foe  was  low.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient 
poems.'*     Cynthius  aurem  vellit. 
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followed  his  departure .  He  dimly  gleamed, 
like  the  form  of  a  ghost,  which  meets  a  tra- 
veller, by  night,  on  the  dark-skirted  heath. 
His  words  are  dark,  like  songs  ol"  old:  with 
.morning  strides   the  unfinished  shade  away  ! 

*)  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale?  from 
the  skirts  of  the  morning  mist  ?  The  drops  of 
Leaven  are  on  his  head.  His  steps  are  in  the 
paths  of  the  sad.  It  is  Carril  oi'  other  limes. 
He  comes  from  Tina's  silent  cave.  I  behold  it 
<laik  in  the  rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of 
mist.  There ,  perhaps  ,  Cuthullin  sits ,  on  the 
blast  which  bends  its  trees.  Pleasant  is  the 
song  of    the  morning  from  the  hard  of  Erin  ! 

,.The  waves  crowd  away,"  said  Carril. 
„They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear  the 
eouncl  of  thy    coming   forth,      O  sun!     Terrible 

*  )  The  morning  of  the  second  day,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  comes  on.  After  the  deaih 
of  Cutkulh'n,  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena  ,  his  bard, 
retired  to  the  cave  of  Tina,  which  *as  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the  seene  of  the 
poem  of  Temora.  His  casual  appearance  here 
enables  Ossian  to  fulfil  immediately  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  Cathmor  ,  of  causing  the  funerti 
song  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  Cair- 
bar.  This  book  takes  up  only  the  space  oi  a 
"few  hours. 
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is  thv  beauty,  son  of  heaven,  when  death 
is  descending  on  thy  locks:  when  thou  rollcst 
thy  vapours  before  thee,  over  the  blasted  host. 
But  pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  sitting 
by  the  rock  in  a  storm,  when  thou  showest 
thyself  from  the  parted  cloud,  and  brightenest 
his  dewy  locks  :  he  looks  down  on  the  streamy 
vale,  and  beholds  the  descent  of  roes!  How 
long  shalt  thou  rise  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody 
shield,  through  heaven?  I  see  the  deaths  ot 
heroes,     dark-wandering  over  thy  face!" 

,,\Vhy  wander  the  words  of  Carril?"  I  said. 
„Does  the  son  of  heaven  mourn?  He  is  un- 
stained in  his  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire, 
lloll  on,  thou  carelefs  light.  Thou  too,  per- 
haps, must  fall.  Thy  darkening  hour  may 
seize  thee,  struggling,  as  thou  rollest  through 
thy  sky.  Lut  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  bard: 
pleasant  to  Ossian's  soul !  It  is  like  the  shower 
of  the  morning,  when  it  comes  through  the 
rustling  vale,  on  which  the  sun  looks  through 
mist,  just  rising  from  his  rocks.  But  this  is 
no  time,  O  bard!  to  sit  down,  at  the  strife 
of  song.  Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou 
seest  the  flaming  shield  of  the  king.  His  face 
darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the 
wide  rolling  of  Erin.       Does   not  Carril  behold    . 
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that  tomb,  beside  the  roaring  stream?  Three 
stones  lift  their  grey  heads,  beneath  a  bending 
oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  !  Give  thou  his  soul 
to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor  ! 
Open  his  airy  hall !  Let  thy  song  be  a  stream 
of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghost!" 
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!Vforuing  coming  on  ,  Fingal,  after  a  speech  to  his 
people  ,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  ,  the 
son  of  Morni  ;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  times, 
that  the  king  should  not  engage,  till  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs  required  his  superior  valour  and 
conduct.  The  king  and  Ossian  retire  to  the 
rock  of  Cormul  ,  which  overlooked  the  field  of 
battle.  The  bards  sing  the  war-song.  The  ge- 
neral conflict  is  described.  Gaul,  the  son  of 
Morni,  distinguishes  himself:  kills  Turlathon, 
chief  of  Moruth ,  and  other  chiefs  of  lesser 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  Foldath ,  who  com- 
manded the  Irish  army  (for  Cathmor ,  after  the 
example  of  Fingal  ,  kept  himself  from  battle) 
fights  gallantly;  kills  Connal .  chief  of  Dun-lora, 
and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himself.  Gaul  in 
the  mean  time,  being,  wounded  in  the  hand, 
by  a  random  arrow,  is  covered  by  Fillan,  the 
son  of  Fingal,  who  perforins  prodigies  of  valour. 
Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recals  hi* 
army.     The   bards  meet  them,    with  a  congratu- 
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larory  *on<r,  in  which  the  praises  of  Gaul  an  J 
Jillan  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  sit 
down  at  a  feast  ;  Fingal  misses  Connal.  The 
episode  of  Connal  and  Duth-cai  on  is  introduced; 
which'  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland.  Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise  the 
tomb  of  Connal.  The  action  of  this  book  takes 
up  the  second  day  from  the  opening  of  iho 
poem. 


Who  is  that  at  blue-streaming  Lubar?  Who, 
by  the  bending  hill  of  roes?  Tall,  he  leans 
on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  wiads. 
Who  but  Comhal's  son,  brightening  in  the 
last  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the 
breeze.  He  half  unsheaths  the  sword  of  Luno. 
His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark 
moving  of  foes.  Dost  thou  hear  the  voice  of 
the  king?  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  stream, 
in  the  desert,  when  it  comes,  between  its 
echoing  rocks ,  to  the  blasted  field,  of  the 
fiun ! 

,,  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe!  Sons 
©F  woody  Selma,  arise!  Be  ye  like  the  rocks 
©f  our  land,  on  whose  brown  side9  are  the 
Tolling  of  streams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on 
my  soul.      1  see   the  foe  mighty  before  me.     It 
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is  when  he  Is  feeble,  that  the  sighs  oF  Fingal 
are  heard  :  lest  death  should  come  without  re- 
nown, and  darknefs  dwell  on  bis  tomb.  Who 
shall  lead  the  war,  against  the  host  of  Al- 
nccma?  It  is  only  when  danger  grows  that 
my  sword  shall  shine.  Such  was  the  custom, 
heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds! 
and  thus  descended  to  battle  the  blue-shielded 
Trathal ! 

The  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each 
darkly  seems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by 
halves  ,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their 
eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  rest  the  son 
of  Morni  stands.  Silent  he  stands,  for  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They 
rose  within  hi9  soul.  His  hand ,  in  secret, 
seized  the  sword.  The  sword  which  he 
brought  from  Strumon,  when  the  strength  of 
Morni  failed  *). 


*)  Strumon,  stream  ©/  the  hill,  fthe  name  of 
ihe  seat  of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selma.  During  Gaol's  expedition  to 
Tromathon  ,  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Oithonat 
Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  sword 
cf  Strumon  (which  had  been  preserved,  in  the 
family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of  Colgach, 
the  most  renowned  of  his  ancestors),     to   belaid 
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On    li is    spear   leans  Fillan  of  Selma  *).,     in 
the   wandering    of  his  locks.      Thrice  he   raises 

by  his  side,  in  the  tomb:  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  son,  not  to  take  it 
from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being 
slain,  in  battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of  Clutha, 
Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  sword. 
His  addrefs  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  hero,  is 
the    subject    of  the  following  short  poem. 

Gaol. 

„  Breaker  of  echoing  shields,  whose  head  is  deep 
in  shades;  hear  me  from  the  dcrknefs  of  Clora  ,  O 
son   of  Colgnch,  hear! 

„  No  rustling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over 
the  course  of  my  streams.  Deep  bosomed  in  the 
midst  of  the    desert,    O   king    of  Strnnion,  hear! 

,,  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadowy  breeze,  that 
pours    its    dark     wave    over    the    grafs  ?     Cease    to 


•)  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathnlla  ,  king 
©f  Inistore.  Fingal  ,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
that  island,  fell  in  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her 
to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana  ,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Cormac  ,     king   of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno  ,  Fillan  ,  and 
Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lorn.  Fillan 
is  oil. -n  called  the  son  of  Clatho,  to  distinguish 
him  from  those  sons  which  Fingal  had  by  Ros- 
crana. 
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his  eves  to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice  fails  him  as 
he  speaks.  My  brother  could  not  boast  of 
battles  :  at  once  he  strides  away.  Bent  over  a 
distant  stream  he  stands:    the   tear  hangs  in  his 

strew  the  beard  of  the  thistle  ;  O  chief  of  Clora, 
hear! 

,,  Or  ridest  thou  on  a  beam ,  amidst  the  dark 
trouble  of  clouds  ?  Pouresr  thou  the  loud  wind  on 
seas  ,  to  roll  their  blue  waves  over  isles  ?  hear 
me,   father   of  Gaul;    amidst   thy   terrors,   hear! 

,,  The  rustling  of  eagles  is  heard  ,  the  murmur- 
ing oaks  shake  their  heads  on  the  hills  :  dreadfid 
and  pleasant  is  thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  heroes. 

MORNI. 

,,  "Who  awakes  me  ,  in  the  midst  of  my  cloud, 
where  my  locks  of  mist  spread  on  the  winds  ? 
Mixed  with  the  noise  of  streams ,  why  rises  the 
voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul. 
,,  My  foes   are    around  me,     Morni  :      their   dark 
ships   descend   from    their  waves.        Give   the  sword 
of  Strumon,     that    beam    which   thou  hidest   in   thy 
night. 

Morni. 
,,Take   the  sword  of  resounding  .Strumon  ;   I  look 
on    thy  war,   my  son;  I    look,   a   dim  meteor,   from 
my  cloud  :     blue-shielded  Gaul,    destroy." 
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eye.  He  strikes,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head, 
with  his  inverted  spear.  Nor  is  he  unseen  of 
Fingal.  Side-long  he  beholds  his  son.  He  be- 
holds him,  with  bursting  joy;  and  turns,  amid 
his  crowded  soul.  In  silence  turns  die  king 
toward  Mora  of  woods.  He  hides  the  big  tear 
with  his  locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

,,  First  of  the  sons  of  Morni !  Thou  rock 
that  defiest  the  storm!  Lead  thou  my  battle, 
lor  the  race  ci'  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's 
6taff  is  thy  spear :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light 
thy  sword.  Son  of  Morni  of  steeds,  behold 
the  foe!  Destroy!  Fillan ,  observe  the  chief! 
Ho  is  not  calm  in  strife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs, 
in  battle.  My  son,  observe  the  chief!  He  is 
etrong  as  Lubar's  stream,  but  never  loams  and 
roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  shall  be- 
hold the  war.  Stand,  Ossian'1'),  near  thy 
lather,  by  the  falling  stream.  Raise  the  voice, 
O  bards!  Selma,  move  beneath  the  sound.  It 
is  my  latter  field.     Clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds  ;  or  distant 
rolling  of  troubled  seas,  when  some  dark  ghost. 


•)  Ullin  being  sent  to  Morven  with  die  body  of 
Oscar,  Ossian  attends  his  father  ?  in  quality  of  chief 
lard. 
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in  wrath,  heaves  die  billows  over  an  isle:  an 
isle,  the  scat  of  mist,  on  the  deep,  for  many 
dark-brown  years  !  So  terrible  is  the  sound  of 
the  host,  wide-moving  over  the  held.  Gaul  is 
tall  before  them.  The  streams  glitter  within, 
his  strides.  The  bards  raise  the  song  by  his 
side.  He  strikes  his  shield  between.  On  the 
•kirts  of  the  blast,  the  tuneful  voices  rise. 

„  On  Crona,  "  said  the  bards,  „  there  bursts 
a  stream  by  night.  It  swells  in  its  own  dark 
course,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  co- 
mes it  white  from  the  hill ,  with  the  rocks  and 
their  hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from 
Crona.  Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  'a 
stream  from  Mora,    sons  of  cloudy  Morven  .' " 

„Who  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king  !  The  dark 
woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  steel. 
See    him,     amidst    the    foe,     like  Colgach's  *) 

*)  There  are  some  traditions,  but,  I  believe, 
of  late  invention ,  that  this  CoJgach  was  the  same 
with  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  Gaul  ,  the  son  of  JVIorni  ,  and  appears  from 
some  really  ancient  traditions,  to  have  been  king, 
or  Vergobret  ,  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  hence  pro- 
ceeded the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Morni  to> 
the  throne,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  distur- 
bance ,    both   to   Comhal   and   his  son  Frugal.     The 
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sportful  ghost :  when  he  scatters  the  clouds, 
and  rides  the  eddying  winds!  It  is  Morni  *) 
of  bounding  steeds!  Be  like  thy  father,  O 
Gaul!" 

,,  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of 
the  feast.  A  distant  sun-beam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dusky  waves  of  the  blast  fly  over  the 
fields  of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  silent ,  O  Sel- 
ma? The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did 
not  the  battle  roar;     yet  peaceful   is  his  brow? 

firsr  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe;  and  it  was 
after  Fiugal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  obedience.  Colgach  signifies  fiercely-  looking; 
which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is 
probably  the  origin  of  Galgacus  ;  though  I  believe 
it  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  that  the  Colgach 
here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that  hero.  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  song  of  the  bards 
is  conducted  with  propriety.  Gaul,  whose  expe- 
rience might  have  rendered  his  conduct  cautious 
in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father,  just  rushing 
to  battle,  set  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the  other 
hand  ,  whose  youth  might  make  him  impetuous  and 
unguarded  in  action,  is  put  in  mind  of  the  sedate 
and  seiene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  oc- 
casions. 

*)    The   expedition    of  Morni    to  Clutha ,     alluded 
to  here  ,    is  handed  down  in  tradition. 
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It  roared,     and  Fingal   overcame.        Be  like   thy 
father,    O  Fillan  !" 

They  move  beneath  tlie  song.  High  -wave 
their  arms,  as  rushy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  stands  the  king  in  arms. 
Mist  flies  round  his  buckler  abroad;  as,  alofr, 
it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Corn-nil's  mossv  rock. 
In  silence  I  stood  by  Fingal  .  and  turned  my 
eyes  on  Cromla's  *  )  wood  :  lest  I  should  be- 
hold the  host,  and  rush  amid  my  swelling  soul. 
My  Foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glittered, 
tall,  in  steel:  like  the  falling  stream  of  Tro- 
mo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice. 
The  boy  sees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the 
early  beam:  toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and 
wonders   why  it  is   so   silent! 

Nor  bent  over  a  stream  is  Cathmor,  like 
a  youth  in  a  peaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew 
forward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave 
But,  hen  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his  ge- 
nerous pride  arose.  „  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha 
fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field?  Foldath, 
lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a  beam  of 
fire. 

*  )  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  the  scene  of  this  poem  ;  >vhich  was  nearly 
th<-    same  with  that  of  Fingal. 

Vol,  II.  N 
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Forth  Issues  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud, 
the  robe  of  ghosts.  He  drew  his  sword  ,  a 
ihune,  from  his  side.  He  bade  the  battle  move. 
The  tribes  ,  like  ridgy  -waves,  dark  pom  their 
6trength  around.  Haughty  is  his  stride  before 
them.  His  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  He  calls 
Cormul  ,  chief  of  Dunratha  *);  and  his  words 
were  heard. 

„  Cormul ,  thou  beholdest  that  path.  It 
winds  green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people 
there;  lest  Selma  should  escape  from  my  sword. 
Bards  of  green-valleyed  Erin  ,  let  no  voice  of 
yours  arise.  The  sons  of  Morven  must  fall 
without  song.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar. 
Hereafter  shall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark, 
thick  mist  on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with 
their    ghosts,     beside    the    reedy    lake.       Never 


*)  Dun-rathd,  a  hill  with  a  plain  on  its  top. 
Cormul  ,  blue  eye.  Foldath  dispaihes  here  Cormul 
lo  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledo- 
nians. This  speech  suits  with  the  character  of  Fol- 
dath, which  is,  throughout,  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous. Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  speech, 
we  find  the  opinion  of  the  times  ,  concerning  the 
unhappiiiefs  of  the  Souls  of  those  who  were  buried 
without  the  funeral  song.  This  doctrine  was  incul- 
cated by  the  baids,  to  make  their  order  respectable* 
and  necessary. 
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shall  tliev  rise,  without  song,  to  the  dwelling 
of  winds.  " 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  him 
rushed  his  tribe.  They  sunk  beyond  the  rock. 
Gaid  spoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma;  as  his  eye  pur- 
sued the  course  of  the  dark -eyed  chief  of 
Dunratho.  ,,  Thou  beholdes.1  the  steps  of  Cor- 
mul!  Let  thine  arm  be  strong!  When  he  i9 
low,  son  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  Avar. 
Here  I  fall  forward  into  battle,  amid  the  ridge 
of  shields.  " 

The  sign  of  death  ascends :  the  dreadful 
sound  of  Morni's  shield.  Gaul  pours  his  voice 
between.  Fingal  rises  on  Mora.  He  saw  them, 
from  wing  to  wing,  bending  at  once  in  strife. 
Gleaming  on  his  own  dark  hill,  stood  Cath- 
mor  of  streamy  Atha.  The  kings  were  like 
two  spirits  of  heaven,  standing  each  on  his 
gloomy  cloud;  When  they  pour  abroad  the 
winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  seas.  The  blue- 
tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked  with 
the  paths  of  whales.  They  themselves  are  calm 
and  bright.  The  gale  lifts  slowly  their  lock* 
of  mist ! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air! 
What  beam,  but  Morni's  dreadful  sword! 
Death  is  strewed  on  thy  paths,    O   Gaul!  Thou 
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(oldest  tlirm  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a 
young  oak  falls  Tirr-lathon *),  with  his  hraiuhes 
round  bini.  His  high-bosomed  spouse  stretches 
her  white  arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning 
chief,  as  she  sleeps  by  gurgling  Moruth  ,  in  her 
disordered  locks.  It  is  his  ghost,  Oichaoma. 
The  chief  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the 
winds  for  Turlathon's  echoing  shield.  It  is 
pierced  by  his  streams.  Its  sound  is  past 
away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He 
winds  his  course  in  blood.  Connal  met  him 
in  light.  They  mixed  their  clanging  steel. 
Why  should  mine  eves  behold  them!  Connal, 
thy  locks  are  grey!  Thou  wert  the  friend  of 
strangers,  at  the  mot's-  covered  roek  of  Dun- 
iora.  When  the  skies  were  rolled  together: 
then  thy  feast  was  spread.  The  stranger  heard 
the  winds  without;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning 
oak.  Why,  son  of  Duth-caron ,  art  thou  laid 
in  blood!  The  blasted  tree  bends  above  thee. 
Thy  shield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixe* 
with   the  stream;   thou   breaker  of  the  shields! 

*)  Tur-lallion,  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Morulh, 
great  stream.  Oichaoma,  mild  maid.  Dou-lora, 
the  hiil  of  the  noisy  stream.  Dulli  -  caion  ,  </./'/.- 
broti  n  man. 
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Ossian  took  the  spear ,  in  his  wrath.  But 
Gaul  rushed  forward  on  Foldath.  The  feeble 
pals  by  his  side  :  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma'a 
chief.  Kovv  they  had  raised  tin  ir  deathful 
•pears:  unseen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the 
hand  of  Gaul.  His  steel  fell  sounding  to 
earth.  Young  Fillan  came  *),  with  CormulV 
shield!  He  stretched  it  large  before  the  chief. 
Foldath  sent  his  shouts  abroad,  and  kindled  all 
the  field  :  as  a  blast  that  lifts  the  wide-winged 
flame    over  Lumon's    echoing  groves   **). 

.,  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  ,  "  said  Gaul,  ,,0 
Fillan!  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven;  that, 
coming  on  the  troubled  deep ,  binds  up  the 
tempest's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee. 
Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers. 
Rush  not  too  far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift  the 
spear  to  aid.       I  stand  harmlefs    in  battle:     but 

*)  Fillan  had  been  dispatched  by  Gaul  to  oppose 
Cormul  ,  Avho  had  been  sent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in 
ambush  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears 
lhaf  I'illan  had  killed  Cormul,  otherwise  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
shield    of  that    chief. 

**)  J. union  ,  bending  kill;  a  mountain  in  Jnis- 
hima  ,  or  that  pan  of  South  Britain  which  is  over- 
agauist    ilie  Irish  coast. 
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my  voice  shall  be  poured  abroad.  The  sons  of 
Selma  shall  hear,  and  remember  my  former 
deeds. 

His  terrible  voice  rose  on  the  wind.  The 
host  bends  forward  in  fight.  Often  had  they 
heard  him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them 
to  the  chase  of  the  hinds.  He  stands  tall, 
amid  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  skirts  of  a 
fltorm,  which  now  is  clothed  on  high,  in 
mist:  then  shows  its  broad,  waving  head.  The 
musing  hunter  lifts  his  eye,  Irom  his  own 
rushy  field  ! 

My  soul  pursues  thee  ,  O  Fillan  !  through 
the  path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledst  the  foe 
before  thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly: 
but  night  comes  down  with  its  cloud*.  Cath- 
mor's  horn  is  heard  on  high.  The  sons  of 
Selma  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal ,  from  Mora's 
gathered  mist.  The  bards  pour  their  song,  like 
dew,    on  the  returning  war, 

„  Who  comes  Irom  Strumon,"  they  said, 
,,  a*nid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  us  mournful 
in  her  steps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  tow  aid 
Erin.       Why    art    thou    sad,     Evir-choina    *)? 

*)  Evirrchnani.i  ,  mild  and  stately  maid,  the 
wife  of  Gaul,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Casdur 
eonglafs  ,  chief  of  I-droido .  one  ol   the  Hebrides. 
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Wlio  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown?  He  descend- 
ed dreadful  to  battle;  lie  returns,  like  a  light 
from  a  cloud.  He  raised  the  sword  in  wrath: 
they  shrunk  before  blue-shielded  Gaul! 

,,Joy,  like  the  rustling  gale,  comes  on  the 
60ul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
old  ;  the  days  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The 
days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he 
beholds  the  renown  of  his  son-  As  the  sun 
rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  raised,  as  it  shakes  its  lonely  head 
on  the  heath ;  so  joyful  is  the  king  over 
Fillan ! 

,,  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  still  and  dark,  such  are  the 
steps  of  Selma  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the 
ear.  They  return  with  their  sound ,  like  eagles 
to  their  dark-brown  rock,  after  the  prey  is 
torn  on  the  field  ,  the  dun  sons  of  the  bound- 
ing hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their 
clouds  ,    sons    of  streamy  Selma !  " 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rose,  from  an 
hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
Cormul's  steep.  The  feast  is  spread  in  the 
midst:     around  sat  the1  gleaming  chiefs.     Fingal 
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is  there  in  his  strength.  The  eagle  wing  * )  of 
his  helmet  sounds.  The  lustling  blasts  of  the 
west,  unequal  rush  through  night.  Long  looks 
the  king  in  silence  round  :  at  length  his  words 
are  heard. 

,,  My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  be- 
hold a  breath  among  my  friends.  The  head 
of  one  tree*  is  low,  The  squally  wind  pours  in 
on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora? 
Ought  Connal  to  be  forgot  at  the  feast?  When 
did  he  forget  the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  his 
echoing  hall  ?  Ye  are  silent  in  my  presence  ! 
Connal  is  then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O 
warrior!  like  a  .stream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy 
course  to  thy  fathers,  along  the  roaring  winds! 
Ossian,  thy  soul  is  fire:  kindle  the  memory  of 
the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of  Connal,  when 
first  he  shone  in  war.  The  locks  of  Connal 
were   grey.     His  days  of   youth  **)  were  mixed 


*  )  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a 
plume  of  eagles  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in 
their  helmets.  It  was  from  this  distinguished  mark 
rhat   Ossian   knew  Cathmoi  ,    in   the  second   book. 

**)  After  the  death  of  Comhal  ,  and  during  the 
usurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  vrM 
educated   in  private  by  Duthcaron.     It  ^as  then  he 
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with  mine.     In  one   clay  Duth-caron  first  strung 
our  bows,    against    the  rocs  of  Dun-lora. 

„  Many,"  I  said,  ,,  are  our  paths  to  battle, 
in  green-valliedErin.  Often  did  our  sails  arise, 
over  the  blue  tumbling  waves;  when  we  came, 
in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The 
strife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the  foam- 
covered  streams  of  Duth-iila  *).  With  Cormac 
descended  to  battle  Duthcaron  from  cloudy 
Selma.  Nor  descended  Duthcaron  alone,  his 
son  was  by  his  side  ,  the  long-haired  youth  of 
Connal  lifting  the  first  of  his  spears.  Thou 
didst  command  them ,  O  Fingal  !  to  aid  the 
king  of  Erin. 


contracted  that  intimacy  with  Connal  ,  the  son  of 
Duthcaron,  which  occasions  his  regretting  so  much 
his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up ,  he  soon 
reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  the  subsequent  episode,  sent  Duthcaron  and 
his  son  Connal  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  son  of 
Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the 
last  extremity,  by  the  insurrections  of  the  Firbolg. 
This  episode  throws  farther  light  on  the  contests 
between   the   Caol   and   Firbolg. 

*)    Duth-iila,     a    river  in   Connaughtj    it  signifies 
aark.  rushing  water. 


„Like  the  burning  strength  oF  ocean  ,  the 
sons  of  Bolga  rushed  to  war.  Colculla  *)  was 
before  them,  the  chief  of  blue-streaming  Atha. 
The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.    Connac  **) 


*)  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  in  readinefi ;  he  was 
the  brother  of  Borbar-  duthul ,  the  father  of  Cair- 
bar  and  Cathmor,  who  after  the  death  of  Corniac, 
the  4011  of  Artho ,  successively  mounted  the  Irish 
throne. 

*  *  )  Corniac,  the  son  of  Conar,  the  second  king 
©f  Ireland  ,  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
insurrection  of  the  l-'irbolg  happened  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Cormac,  lie  never 
possessed  the  Irish  throne  peaceably.  The  parly 
of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  several  attempts 
to  overturn  the  succession  in  the  race  of  Coiiar, 
before  they  etYected  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac, 
the  son  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from  the  most  ancient 
accounts  concerning  it,  seems  to  have  been  always 
so  disturbed  by  domestic  commotions,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any 
length  of  time,  subject  to  one  monarch,  It  is 
certain  ,  that  every  province  ,  if  not  every  small 
district  ,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  tkese  petty 
princes  assumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland  |  and,  on  account  of  his  superior  force,  or 
in  cases  of  public  danger,  was  acknowledged  by 
the  rest  as  such;  but  the  succession  from  father 
to  son,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  established. 
It    W8J    the    divisions  amongst  themselves,      arising 
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•^lione  ia  his  own  strife,  bright  as  the  forms 
of  his  lathers.  Bat,  far  before  the  rest,  Duth- 
caron hawed  down  the  foe.  Nor  slept  the 
arm  of  Coimal  by  his  father's  side.  Colc-ulla 
prevailed  on  the  plain  :  like  scattered  mist,  fled 
the  people  of  Cormac  *). 

„Theu  rose  the  sword  of  Duthcaron,  and 
the  steel  of  broad  shielded  Connal.  They 
shaded  their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks- 
witli  their  heads  of  pine.  Night  came  down 
on  Duth-ula:  silent  strode  the  chiefs  over  the 
field.  A  mountain  stream  roared  acrofs  the 
path  ,  nor  could  Duthcaron  bound,  over  its 
course."  ,,Why  stands  my  father?"  said  Con-* 
nal.      ,,  I  hear  the  rushing  foe.  " 

,,Fly,  Connal,"  he  said.  „  Thy  father's 
strength  begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from 
battle.       Here    let    me    rest    in    night."       ,,  But 

from  the  bad  constitution  of  their  government, 
that,  at  last,  subjected  the  Irish  to  a  foreign 
\oke. 

*)  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulster,  who  were 
of  the  ncp  of  the  Caledonians,  seem,  alone,  to 
have  been  the  firm  friends  to  the  succession  in  the 
family  of  Conar.  The  Firbolg  were  only  subject 
to  them  by  constraint,  and  embraced  every  ojopor- 
tmity    to   throw   off  their  joke. 
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ihou  shalt  not  remain  alone,"  said  Connal's 
bursting  sigh.  „  My  shield  is  an  eagle's  wing 
to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lota.  "  He  bends 
dark,  above  his  father.  The  mighty  Duth- 
caron  dies. 

Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely 
hard  appealed,  deep  musing  on  the  heath:  and 
could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till 
lie  should  receive  his  fame?  He  bent  the  bow 
against  the  rose  of  Duth-ula.  He  spread  the 
lonely  feast.  Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  tomb ,  and  saw  his  father  in  his  dreams. 
He  saw  him  rolled,  dark,  in  a  blast,  like  the 
vapour  of  reedy  Lego.  At  length  the  steps  of 
*)    Coigan    came,     the    bard    of   high   Temora. 

*  )  Colgan  ,  the  son  of  Caihmul  ,  was  the  princi- 
pal bard  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland.  The  follow- 
ing dialogue,  on  the  Joves  of  fingal  and  Ros- 
erana  ,    may   be  ascribed   to   him  : 

ROS    -    CIlAiNA. 

By  night  came  a  dream  ro  Ros-cra'na  !  I  feel  my 
beating  soul.  No  vision  of  ihe  forma  of  the  dead 
came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  I.iin.  Jini  ,  rising  from 
the  wave  of  ihe  north  ,  I  beheld  him  bn^hf  in 
Iti.s  locks,  I  beheld  the  son  of  the  king.  My 
beating     soul      is     high,  I     laid     my     head    down    ill 

Might;  again  ascended  ihe  form,  "Why  delayed 
thou   lhj    coming,    young  lidei    oi   storm)    waves! 
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Duihcaron  received   1 1  is  fame,     and   brightened, 
as  he  rose  ou    the  wind. 


But,  there ,  far  distant,  he  comes;  where  seas 
roll  their  greeii  ridges  in  mist  !  Young  dweller  of 
my  soul;  why  dost   thou   delay  — 

F  I  N  G  A  L  . 

It  was  the  soft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleasant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes!  But  why  dost  thou 
hide  Ihee  in  shades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rise. 
Are  not  thy  steps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy 
groves  thou  appearest ,  Ros-crana  ,  like  the  sun  in 
the  gathering  of  clouds.  "Why  dost  thou  hide  thee 
in  shades?     Young   love   of  heroes  rise. 

Ro.s  -  C  R  A  N  A  . 
My  fluttering  soul  is  high!  Let  me  turn  from 
the  steps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  secret 
voice  ,  and  shall  my  blue  eyes  roll  in  his  pre- 
sence? Roe  of  the  hill  of  mofs,  toward  thy 
duelling  I  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of  Moral 
as  1  move  through  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why 
should  he  ascend  his  ocean?  Son  of  heroes ,  my 
soul  is  thine  !  My  steps  shall  not  move  to  the 
deseit:   the  light   of  Ros-crana  is  here. 

F1N6AI. 

It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghost,  the  fair 
dweller  of  eddying  winds.  Why  deceivest  thou 
me  with   thy   voice?     Here    let  me    rest  in    shades 
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„Pleasant  to  the  ear,  "  said  Fingal ,  ,,  Is  tin? 
praise  of  the  kings  of  men  ;  when  their  bows 
are  strong  in  battle;  when  they  soften  at  the 
sight  of  the  sad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  re- 
nowned ,  when  bards  shall  lighten  my  rising 
soul.  Carril,  son  of  Kinfena  !  take  the  bards 
and  raise  a  tomb.  To-night  let  Connal  dwell 
within  his  narrow  house.  Let  not  the  soul  of 
the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds.  Taint  glim- 
mers the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  through  the 
broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill !  Raise  stones, 
beneath  its  beam,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. 
Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands 
were  strong  in  fight.  They  were  my  rock  in 
danger;  the  mountain  from  which  I  spread  my 
eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned.  Carril 
forget  not  the  low!" 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards, 
rose  the  song  of  the  tomb.  Carril  strode  before 

Should.st     thou    stretch     thy    white     arm     from    thy 
grove,   thou  &un-beam   of  Cormac  of  Erin  ! 

ROS   -   C  R  A  N  A  . 

He  is  I'one;  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim;  faint- 
rolling,  in  all  my  fears.  But,  there,  I  behold 
him,  alone;  king  of  Selma  ,  my  soul  is  thine.  Ah 
rno!     what    clanging  of  aimcur!     Colc-ulla  of  At.ha 
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them,  they  are  the  murmur  of  streams  behind 
his  steps.  Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi- 
lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  dark  rill,  is 
winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard  the  Voice 
of  the  bards,  lessening,  as  they  moved  along. 
I  leaned  forward  from  my  shield;  and  felt  the 
kindling  of  my  soul.  Half-formed,  the  Words 
of  my  song  burst  forth  upon  the  wind.  So 
hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  spring 
around.  It  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  sun. 
It  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the 
mountain  bee  is  near  it  ;  the  hunter  sees  it, 
with  joy,     from  the  blasted  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood.  His  hel- 
met lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair 
is  loose  to  the  blast.  A  beam  of  light  is  Cla- 
tho's  son !  He  heard  the  words  of  the  king 
with   joy.     He  leaned  forward    on  his  spear. 

„  My  son,"  said  car-borne  Fingal,  „I  saw 
thy  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  The  fame 
of  our  fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathering 
cloud.  Thou  art  brave  ,  son  of  Claiho  i  but 
headlong  in  the  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal 
advance j  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind.  They  are  thy 
Strength  in  the  field.  Then  shah  thou  be  long 
renowned  >     and  behold  the    tombs  of  the  old. 
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Tlie  memory  of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds  in 
other  years:  when  first  I  descended  from  ocean 
on    the   gr.een-yaljeyed  isle. " 

We  bend  towards  the  voi<  e  of  the  king. 
The  moon  looks  abroad  from  Iipj  cloud.  -The 
grey-skirted  mist  is  near:  the  dwelling  of  the 
ghosts ! 


TEMORA: 
AN       EPIC      POEM. 


BOOK    IV. 

Argument. 

The  second  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the 
feast,  hia  own  first  expedition  into  Ireland,  and 
his  marriage  wiih  Ros-cra'na  ,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac,  king  of  tMat  island.  The  Irish  chief* 
convene  in  the  presence  of  Cathmor.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  king  described.  The  story  of  Sul- 
malla  ,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis- 
huna  ,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  young  warrior, 
had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  sullen 
behaviour  of  Foldath  ,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day  ,  renew*  the 
difference  between  him  and  Malthos ;  but  Cath- 
mor, interposing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feast, 
and  hear  the  song  of  Fonar  the  bard.  Cathmor 
returns  10  rest  ,  at  a  distance  from  the  army. 
The  ghost  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appear*  to  him 
itr  a  dream;  and  obscurely  foretels  the  issue  of 
the  war.  The  soliloquy  of  the  king.  He  dis- 
covers Sul-malla.  Morning  comes.  Her  solilo- 
quy  closes   the  book. 

Vol.    II. 
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,,  Jdeneath  *)  an  oak,"  said  tlie  king,  ,,  I 
sat  on  Selma's  streamy  rock,  when  Conn  a] 
rose,  from  the  sea,  with  the  broken  spear  of 
Duthcaron.  Far  distant  stood  tlie  youth.  He 
turned  away  his  eyes.  He  remembered  tlie 
Steps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills.  I 
darkened  in  my  place.  Dusky  thoughts  flew 
over  my  soul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before 
me.  I  half- unsheathed  the  sword.  Slowly 
approached  the  chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their 
silent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait 
for  the  bursting  forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice 
was,  to  them,  a  wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the 
mist  away. 

,,  I  bade  my  white  sails  to  rise,  before  the 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths 
looked,     from    their    waves,     on  Fingal's  bossy 


*)  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connection 
with  the  story  of  Connal  and  Duih-cai  on  ,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  book.  Fin  gal ,  .silling  be- 
neath an  oak,  near  the  palace  "I  Selma  ,  discovers 
Connal  just  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger 
which  threatened  Cormac  kin<^  of  Ireland  Induces 
him  10  .sail  immediately  to  that  island.  The  it'ory 
is  introduced,  by  the  kin^  ,  as  a  pattern  for  the 
Inline  behaviour  of  Fillan  ,  whose  l.ishmds  111  the 
preceding   battle    is  reprimanded. 
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shield.  High  on  the  mast  it  hung,  and  marked 
the  dark-blue  sea.  But  when  night  came  down, 
1  struck,  at  times,  the  warning  Lofs  :  I  struck, 
and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin  *). 
Nor  absent  was  the  star  of  heaven.  It  travelled 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  pursued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint -gleaming  deep.  With 
morning,  Erin  rose  in  mist.  We  came  in  the 
bay  of  Aloi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled, 
in  the  bosom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cor- 
mac,  in  his  secret  hall,  avoids  the  strength  of 
Colc-ulla.  Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The 
blue  eve  of  Ros-cntna  is  there:  Ros-crana  *  * ), 
whitehandcd  maid,    the    daughter   of  the  king! 

,,Grey,     on   his   pointlefs  spear,    came  forth 
the   aged  steps  of  Cormac.        He  smiled,    from 

*;  Ul-erin,  the  guide  66  Ireland  t  a  star  known 
by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fin  gal  ,  and  very 
useful  to  those  who  failed,  by  night,  from  the  He- 
brides ,    or    Caledonia,   to   the  coast    of  Ulster. 

**)  Ros-cra'na,  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun; 
the  waa  the  mother  of  Ossian.  Tlu»  Irish  bards 
relate  strange  fictions  concerning  this  princefs. 
Their  stories,  however,  concerning  Fiugal ,  if  ihey 
mean  him  by  Fion  Mac  -  Comnal ,  are  .so  incon- 
sistent and  notoriously  fabulous,  that  ibey  do  not 
deserve  i"  be  mentioned;  for  iiu-y  evidently  bear, 
along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late  invention. 
O  a 
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his  waving  locks;  btlt  grief  was  in  li is  soul.  He 
saw  us  lew  bel'oie  him,  and  liis  sigh  arose. 
.,1  see  tLe  arms  of  Trenmor,"  lie  sain",  ,,  and 
these  are  the  steps  of  the  king!  Fingal  !  iliou 
art  a  heam  oF  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  soul. 
Early  is  thy  fame,  my  son  :  btlt  strong  ate  the 
foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar  of  streams 
in  the  land,  son  ol  car-home  Comhal  !  "  ,.Y<  t 
they  may  be  rolled  *)  away,"  I  said  in  my 
rising  soul.  ,,YVe  are  not  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble  king  of  blue -shielded  hosts!  Why 
should  fear  come  amongst  us,  like  a  ghost  of 
night?  The  soul  of  the  valiant  grows,  when 
foes  increase  in  the  field.  Roll  no  daiknefs, 
king   of  Erin,    on   the  young  in   war!" 

,,The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 
He  seized  my  hand  in  silence.  ,,  Piace  of  the 
daring  Trenmor  !  "  at  length  he  said  ,  „  I  r<dl 
no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burn  est  in  the 
fire  of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thv  fame.  It 
marks    thy    course    in    battle,     like    a  stream  of 


•  )    Cormac   had  said    that    the   foes   wore    file  the 
roar    of    streams ,      and    Fit) gal     COlllinoea    tin-    meta- 

phor.      The  speech  of  the  vomit;  hero    is  spirited', 

and    consistent    with    that    .sed.ife    intrepidity  ,      which 
eminently    distinguishes   his   chatacter   throughout. 
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light.  Ihit  wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar  *);  my 
son  must  join  thy  sword.  He  calls  the  sons  of 
Ei  in   from   all    their  distant  streams.  " 

„  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where 
it  rose  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  on  whose  dark 
sides  were  the  marks  of  streams  of  old.  Broad 
oaks  bend  around  with  their  mofs.  The  thick 
birch  is  waving  near.  Half  hid,  in  her  shady- 
grove,  Roscrana  raises  the  song.  Her  white 
hands  move  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue- 
rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  spirit  **)  of  hea- 
ven half-folded  in    the  skirt   of  a  cloud!" 


*)  Cairbar,  the  .son  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was  short.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Artho  ,  the  father  of  that 
Cormac  who  was  murdered  by  Cairbar  the  son  of 
Bot  bar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac,  long 
after  his  son  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  estate, 
had,  by  his  wife  Beltanno  ,  another  son,  whose 
name  was  Ferad-artho.  He  was  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  race  of  Conar  the  first  king  of 
Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  against  Cairbar 
the  son  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.  See  more  of 
Ferad-artho    in    the   eighth   book. 

**)  The  attitude  of  Ros-cra'na  is  illustrated  by 
this  simile;  for  the  ideas  of  those  times,  concern- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  deceased  ,  were  not  so 
gloomy    and    disagreeable    as    those    of    succeeding 
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,,  Three  days  we  feast  at  Moi-lena.  vShe 
rises  bright  in  my  troubled  soul.  Cormai  la- 
ages.  The  spirits  of  women  ,  ir  was  supposed, 
retained  thai  beauty  ■which  they  possessed  while 
Jiving ,  and  transported  themselves  from  place  t<> 
place,  with  that  gliding  motion  which  Homer 
ascribes  to  the  gods.  The  descriptions  which  p<»eis, 
lefs  ancient  than  Ossian ,  have  left  us  of  (hose 
beautiful  figures,  that  appeared  sometimes  on  the 
hills  ,  are  elegant  and  picturesque.  They  compare 
them  to  the  rainbow  on  streams ;  or  the  gilding 
of  sun-beams    on    the  hills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centmies  ago,  returning 
from  the  war,  understood  that  his  wife  01  mistrefs 
was  dead.  A  bard  introduces  him  speaking  the 
following  soliloquy,  when  he  came  within  sij^ht 
of  the  place ,  where  he  had  left  her  at  his  de-. 
parture. 

„My  soul  darkens  in  sorrow.  I  behold  not  the 
smoke  of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my 
Streams.       Silence   dwells   in    the  valley   of  frees. 

,,  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath?  It  Jiies  :  and 
thp  sky  is  dark.  Again,  thou  movesi  ,  bright,  on 
the  heath,  thou  sun -beam  clothed  in  a  shower! 
Hah!  it  is  she,  my  love!  her  gliding  course  on 
the   bosom  of  winds!" 

In  succeeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-cra'na  pas- 
sed into  a  proverb;  and  the  highest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare 
her  person   with   the    daughter  of  Cormac* 

'&    tu   fein   an   Ros-crana. 

i>iol  Chormaec    na  n'ioma  Ian. 
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held  mo  dark,  He  gave  the  wliite  -bosomed 
maid.  She  cornea  with  bending  eye,  amid  the 
wandering  of"  her  heavy  locks,  She  came! 
Straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc-ulla  appeared  : 
I  took,  my  spear.  My  sword  rose,  with  my 
people,  against  the  ridgy  toe.  AInecma  fled. 
Colc-ulla  fell,     Fingal  returned  with  fame.  " 

„ Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan ,  who  fights,  in 
thp  strength  of  his  host.  The  bard  pursues  his 
steps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who 
fighis  alone;  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times! 
He  shines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-morrowr, 
he  is  low.  One  song  contains  his  fame.  Hi9 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot;  but 
where  his    tomb  sends  forth  the   tufted  grafs,  " 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal  on  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
pour  down  the  pleasing  song.  Sleep  descends, 
in  the  sound ,  on  the  broad-skirted  host.  Carril 
returned ,  with  the  bards ,  from  the  tomb  of 
Dun-lora's  chief.  The  voice  of  morning  shall 
not  come  to  the  dusky  bed  of  Duth-caron.  No 
more  shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around, 
thy  narrow  house  ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor 
of  night,  when  they  brighten  their  sides  with 
its    light,     along    tile    heaving    sea:     so  gathers 
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Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form  of  Carlimor. 
He,  tall  in  the  midst,  carelefs  lifts,  at  rimes, 
his  spear:  as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  ofFonar'l 
distant  harp.      Near  *)    him   leaned,    against    a 

*  )  In  order  to  illustrate  this  passage  ,  I  shall 
give,  here,  the  history  on  which  it  is  founded,  as 
I  have  gathered  it  from  tradition.  The  nation  of 
the  Firbolg  who  inhabited  the  Sooth  of  Ireland, 
bein?  originally  descended  from  the  Belgae  ,  wlio 
possessed  the  south  and  south -west  coast  of  Bri- 
tain ,  kepi  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable  rone- 
spondence  with  their  mother-connrry ,  an<l  .scut 
aid  to  the  British  Belgae,  when  they  were  pressed 
by  the  Romans,  or  other  new-comers  from  the 
continent.  Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna  (that  part 
of  South  Britain  which  is  o*er  against  the  Irish 
coast),  being  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  n<>t 
mentioned,  sent  for  aid  to  Cairhar,  lord  of  Atha, 
the  most  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  Cairbar 
dispatched  his  brother  Calhmor  to  the  assistance 
of  Cou-mor.  Calhmor,  after  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  tdlal 
defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  residence  of  Con-mor.  There, 
at  a  feast,  Sulmalla  ,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  Calhmor,  who,  before 
her  passion  was  disclosed,  was  recalled  to  [reland 
by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news  of  the 
intended  expedition  of  Fingal  ,  to  re-establish  the 
family  of  Conar  on  the  Irish  throne.  The  wind 
being     conliary.        Catlimor    remained,      for    ihiee 
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rorV  ,  Sulmnlla  *)  of  bine  eyes,  the  -white- 
bosomed  daughter  ofConmor,  king  of  Inis-huna. 
To  his  aid  came  blue-shielded  Catlimor  ;  and 
rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him 
statelv  in  the  hall  of  feasts.  Nor  carelefs  rolled 
the  eyes  of  Cathmor   on  the  long-haired  maid  ! 

The  third  day  arose,  when  Filial  *)  came, 
from  Erin  of  the  streams.     He  told   of  the  lifting 

days,  in  a  neighbouring  hay,  during  which  time 
Sul-malla  disguised  herself  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
wairior,  and  came  to  offer  him  her  service  in  the 
war.  Cathmor  accepted  of  the  proposal,  sailed  for 
Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Ulster  a  few  days  before 
the   death   of  Cairbar. 

*)  Sul-malla,  slowly  -  rolling  eyes.  Caon-mor, 
mild  and  tall.      Inis-huna,   green  island. 

*)  Fithil  ,  an  inferior  bard.  It  may  either  be 
taken  here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man  ,  or  iu 
the  literal  sense,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds 
and  messengers  of  those  times.  Caihmor,  it  is 
probable,  was  absent,  when  the  rebellion  of  hi* 
broiher  Cairbar,  and  the  assassination  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Ireland,  happened.  Caihmor  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three 
days  before  the  death  of  Caiibar  ,  which  suffi- 
ciently clears  his  character  from  any  imputation 
of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  his 
hi  other. 
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up  of  the  shield  *  )  in  Selma  :  He  told  of  the 
danger  of  Cairbar,  Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at 
Cluha;  but  the  winds  were  in  oilier  lands. 
Three  days  he  remained  on  the  coast,  and  tinned 
his  eyes  on  Coninor's  halls.  He  remembered 
the  daughter  of  strangers,  and  his  sigh  arose. 
Now  when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave:  from 
the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms;  to  lift  the  swoid 
with  Cathmor  in   his    echoing  fields.     It  was  the 

*)  The  ceremony  -which  was  used  by  Fingal 
when  he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related 
thus  in  tradition:  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to 
the  hall  where  the  tribes  feasted  upon  solemn 
occasions,  raised  the  war-song ,  and  thrice  called 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors  to  come, 
on  their  clouds,  to  behold  the  actions  of  their 
children.  lie  then  fixed  the  shield  of  Trentnor, 
on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  striking  ir,  at 
times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing 
the  war-song  between.  Thus  he  did,  for  three 
successive  nights,  and  in  the  mean  time,  messen- 
gers were  dispatcher!  to  call  together  the  tribes ; 
or,  to  use  an  ancient  expression,  tn  call  then} 
from  all  their  streams.  This  phrase  alludes  '<> 
the  situation  of  the  residences  of  the  clans ,  which 
were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  collected  into 
one  body,  and  became  large  streams  or  livers. 
The  lifting  up  oj  ike  shield ,  was  the  phrase  for 
beginning  a  war. 
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white- armed  Sul-malla.  Secret  she  dwelt  be- 
neath her  helmet.  Her  steps  -were  in  the  path 
of  the  king  :  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled  with 
joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  streams!  But 
Calhmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon ,  she  still 
pursued  the  roes.  He  thought,  that  fair  on  a 
rock,  she  stretched  her  white  hand  to  the  wind  ; 
to  feel  its  course  from  Erin ,  the  green  dwelling 
of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to  return  ,  with 
his  white -bosomed  sails.  The  maid  is  near 
thee,   O  Cathmor!    leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stand  around  ;  all 
but  dark-browed  Foldath  *).  He  leaned  against 
a  distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  soul.  His 
bushy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At  times  bursts 
the  hum  of  a  song.  He  struck  the  tree,  at 
length,  in  wrath;  and  rushed  before  the  king ! 
Calm  and  stately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arose 


*  )  The  surly  attitude  of  Foldath  i*  a  proper 
preamble  to  his  after-behaviour.  Chaifed  with  the 
disappointment  of  the  victory  which  he  promised 
himself,  he  becomes  passionate  and  overbearing. 
The  quarrel  which  succeeds  between  him  and 
Malthos  ,  is  introduced,  to  raise  the  character  of 
Cathmor,  whose  supeiior  worth  shines  forth,  in 
his  n-anly  manner  of  ending  the  difference  between 
the   chiefs. 
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the  form  of  voting  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
his  blushing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light. 
S.'r  wis  his  voice  in  Clonra*),  in  the  valley 
of  his  fathers.  Soft  was  his  voice  when  he 
touched  the  harp  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring 
streams  ! 

„  King  of  Erin  ,  "  said  Hidalla,  ,,  now  is  the 
time  to  feast.  Bid  the  voice  of  hards  arise.  Bid 
them  roll  the  night  awav.  The  soul  returns, 
from  song,  more  terrible  to  war.  Darknefs 
settles  on  Erin.  From  hill  to  hill  bend  the 
skirted  clouds.  Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the 
dreadful  strides  of  ghosts  are  seen:  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  song. 
Bid,  O  Cathmor!  the  harps  to  rise,  to  brighten 
the  dead,   on    their  wandering  blasts." 

,,  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  said  Foldaih's 
bursting  wrath.  ,,  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field? 
Shall  I  then  hear  the  song?  Yet  was  not  my 
course  harmlefs  in  war.  Blood  was  a  stream 
around  my  steps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind 
me.  The  foe  has  escaped  from  my  sword. 
In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp.  Let 
Dura  answer  to    the  voice  of  Hidalla.     Let  some 

•)    Claon-rath,     winding   fields       The    th    are 
sebJom   pronounced  audibly  in  the  Galic  language. 
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maid  look,  from  tlie  wood  ,  on  tin'  long  yellow 
locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain.  This  is 
the  field    of  heroes  !  " 

,,  King  of  Erin  *),"  Malthos  said,  ,,  it  is 
thine  to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our 
eves,  on  the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blast 
thou  hast  past  over  hosts.'  Thou  hast  laid  them 
low  in  blood.  But  who  has  heard  thy  words 
returning  from  the  field?  The  wrathful  delight 
in  death:  Their  remembrance  rests  on  the 
wounds  of  their  spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their 
thoughts  :  their  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy 
course,  chief  of  Moma ,  was  like  a  troubled 
stream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but 
others  also  lift  the  spear.  We  were  not  feeble 
behind  thee;    but   the    foe  was  strong.  " 

Cathmor  beheld  the  rising  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for,  half-unsheathed, 
thev  held  their  swords  ,  and  rolled  their  silent 
e\rs.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  honid 
fiay,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned. 
He  drew  his  sword  :  it  gleamed  through  night, 
to  the  high-flaming  oak  !    „  Sons  of  pride,  "    said 

*)  This  speech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a 
severe    reptimaud     to    the    blustering    behavioui    of 
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the  king,  ,,  allay  your  swelling  souls.  Retire 
in  night.  Why  should  mv  rage  arise?  Should 
I  contend  wtth  both  in  arms?  It  is  no  lime  lur 
strife!  Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feast.  Awake 
my  soul  no  more.  " 

They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  sid<  ; 
like  *)  two  columns  of  morning  mist ,  when  the 
sim  rises,  between  them,  on  his  glittering 
rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side;  each 
toward  its  reedy  pool ! 

Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.  They  look, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  strode,  on 
his  rock  ,  amid  his  settling  soul.  The  host  lie 
along  the  field.  Sleep  descends  on  Moi-lena. 
The  voice  of  Fonar  ascends  alone ,  beneath  his 
distant  tree.     It   ascends    in   the  praise  of  Cath- 

*  )  This  comparison  is  favourable  to  the  superio- 
rity of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chiefs.  1  shall 
illustrate  this  passage  with  another  from  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  poem  ,  just  now  in  my  hands.  .,  la 
the  sun  is  above  the  vapours  which  his  beams 
have  raised ;  so  i.s  the  soul  of  the  king  above  the 
sons  of  fear.  They  r<.ll  dark  below  him;  he  re- 
joices in  the  robe  of  his  beams.  Jhit  when  Feeble 
deeds  wander  on  the  soul  of  the  kin-,'  ,  he  is  t 
darkened  sun  rolled  along  the  .sky  :  the  valley  is 
sad  below:  flowers  wither  beneath  the  drops  of  the 
night." 
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mor,  son  of  Lanhon  *)  of  Lumon.  But  Caih- 
mor  did  not  hear  1j is  praise.  He  lay  at  the 
roar  of  a  stream.  The  rustling  bree-Ze  of  night 
Hew  over  his  whistling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams ,  half-seen 
from  his  low -hung  cloud.  Joy  rose  darkly  in 
his  face.    He  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril  **).  A 

*)  Lear-thon  ,  sea  wave ,  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  that  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  which  first  migrated 
into  Ireland.  Larthon's  first  settlement  in  that 
country  is  related  in  the  seventh  book.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  Cathmor;  and  is  here  called  Lar- 
thon  of  Lumon  ,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name 
in  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Fir-bolg. 
The  character  of  Cathmor  is  preserved.  He  had 
mentioned,  in  the  first  hook,  the  aversion  of  that 
chief  to  praise  ,  and  we  find  him  here  'ving  at  the 
side  of  a  stream,  that  the  noise  of  it  rni^ht  drown 
the  voice  of  Fonar,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times  ,  sung  his  eulogium  in  his  evening 
son*.  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor. 
inighl  be  averse  to  hear  their  own  praise,  we  find 
ii  the  universal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the 
bards  10  he  as  extravagant  as  they  pleased  in  iheir 
encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  atinies,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  iheir  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no 
great  ability  to  judge  for  themselves,  received  the 
characters  of  their  princes  entirely  upon  the  faith 
of  their   bards. 

*)  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena  ,  by  the  orders  of 
Ossian        sung    the    funeral    elegy    at    the    tomb    of 
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blast  sustained  bis  dark-skirted  (loud  ;  which  be 
seized  in  the  bosom  of  niglu.  as  lie  rose,  mill 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  halt.  Hall- mixed 
with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  lie  poured  his 
feeble    words. 

,,  Joy  meet  the  soul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice 
was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his 
song  to  Caiibar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  My 
form  is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  oi 
a  terrible  light,  which  darts  acrofs  the  desert, 
in  a  stormy  night.  No  bard  shall  be  wanting 
at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The 
sons  of  song  love  the  valiant.        Cathmor,     thy 


Caiibar.  See  the  second  book,  towards  tlie  end. 
In  all  rlie.se  poems,  die  visits  of  gliosis,  r<>  ibeii 
living  friends,  are  short,  and  ilieir  language  <•!■- 
scure  ,  both  which  circumstances  (end  to  throw  a 
solemn  f,'loom  on  these  supernatural  scenes.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  speech  of  the  ghosl 
or  Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by 
enumerating  those  signals  ,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  death  of  a 
person  renowned.  It  was  thought  that  ihe  ghoala 
of  deceased  bards  sung,  for  three  nights  preceding 
the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb  was  '>> 
be  raised),  round  an  unsubstantial  figure  whiqh 
represented  the  body  of  the  peison  whe  was 
to    die. 
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name  is  a  pleasant  gaie.  The  mournful  sounds 
.hisp!  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice! 
Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts!  The  dead 
■Were  lull  oi'  fame!  Shrilly  swells  the  feeble 
sound.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard!  Ah! 
soon  is  Cathmor  low!"  Rolled  into  himself 
he  /lew,  wide  on  the  bosom  of  winds.  The 
old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  shook  its 
whistling  head.  Cathmor  starts  from  rest.  He 
takes  his  deathful  spear.  He  lifts  his  eves 
around.      He  sees   but  dark-skirted  night. 

,,lt  *)  was  the  voice  of  the  king,1'  he  said. 
„  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  isyour 
path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night. 
Often,  like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  seen  in 
the  desert  wild:  but  ye  retire  in  your  blasts, 
before  our  steps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble 
race !  Knowledge  with  you  there  is  none  r 
Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of 
our  rest ,    or  the  light-winged  thought  that  flies 

•J  The  soliloquy  of  Cathmor  suits  the  magnani- 
mity of  bis  character.  Though  siaggered  at  first 
with  the  prediction  of  Caiihar's  ghost ,  he  soon 
comforts  himself  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
his  future  reuown ;  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a 
short  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obscure  length  ofc 
years  in   retirement   and  esse. 

Vol.  IT.  P 
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atrofs  the  soul.      Shall  Cathmor  soon  be  Ion  ? 

Darkly  laid  in  his  nanow  house?  WhetTc  mo 
morning  conies,  with  her  half-opened  eyes? 
Array,  thou  shade.  !  to  light  is  mine!  Alll'iuther 
thought  away!     I  rush  foith,     on  .eagle's   wisgs, 

to  seize  my  beam  of  lame,  In  the  lonely  vale 
of  streams,   abides    the  nairow  *)   soul.        Years 


*  )  An  indolent  and  unwarlike  lift*  was  held  in 
extreme  contempt.  Whatever  a  phHbsOpher  m.y 
My,  in  praise  of  quiet  and  i  eii  i  enieut .  I  .<m  [,ir 
from  thinking,  hut  lhe_,  weaken  and  debase  ilie 
Iniman  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
rtot  exerted,  they  lose  their  vigour,  and  low' and 
circum.scribed  notions  take  iln*  place  "I  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas.  Wiion,  on  tin*  contrary,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune   which   ahead   it,     call    forth, 

by  tin  ns,  all  llie  powers  ot  l'ie  mind,  and,  \,y 
exercising,  strengthen  lliem.  Hence  it  is,  Mi.it  in 
great  and  opulent  siat.'.s  ,  -\>  in-»n  properly  and  in- 
dolence are  secur-ed  to  individuals,  v  <■  seid%ift 
meet  with  that  strength  of  mind,  width  \s  .s..  com* 
jnon  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization* 
If  is  a  enripus ,  bnl  jusi  observation,  thai  gre*at 
kingdoms  seldom  pVodni  \  real  characters,  which 
must  he  altogether  attributed  '<»  ili.it  indolence 
and  dissipation,  Which  are  the  inseparable  compa- 
nions of  lo'j  much  pVopertj  and  serfit'trjr.  Rome, 
ii  is  certain,  had  mote  real  great  men  within  it, 
when  its  power  was  confined  within  Ihe  narrow 
Louuds  ofLaliuiU,   than    when   its   dominion    extended 
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roll  <>n,  seasons  iviuni,  hut  he  is  still  unknown. 
In  a  blast  comes  clqudy  death,  ami  lays  liis 
grej  bet  el  low.  J  lis  ghost  is  folded  in  the 
Vapour  of, die  fenny  field.  its  comae  is  never 
on  hills,  nor  mossv  vales  of  wind.  So  shall 
not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in  tlie  Held  was 
lie,  who  only  marks  ilie  bed  of  roes,  upon  the 
echoing  hills.  My  issuing  forth  was  vwth  kings* 
My  joj  in  dreadful  plains,:  where  hroken  hosts 
are    rolled    aw.iv  ,    like   seas   before   the   wind." 

So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnetma,  hi  ightening 
in  his  lising  soul.  Valour }  like  a  pleasant, 
flame ,  is  gleaming  within  his  hreast.  Stately 
is  his  stride  on  the  heath!  The  beam  of  ease 
is  ponied  around.  He  saw  his  grey  host  oij 
the  field  ,  wide-spreading  their  ridges  in  light. 
lie  rejoiced)  like  a  Spirit  of  heaven  ,  whose 
steps  come  forth  on  the  seas,  when  he  behojds 
them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the  winds  are 
laid.  lint  soon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls 
llum   huge   to  some  echoing  shore. 

over  all  die  knr>>\n  world ;  and  one  petty  state  of 
lli.-  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  'perhaps,  as  much  ge- 
nuine spirit  in  ii  ,  as  the  Ino  British  kingdoms 
United.  As  a  state,  we  aie  much  more  powerful 
t1i.hi  our  ancestor^  ,  hut  we  should  lose  by  com- 
paring  individuals   with   them. 

P  3 
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On  the  tushy  bank  of  a  stream  slept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-huBa.     Tlio  helmet  had   fallen 

from  her  head.  HW  dreams  were  in  the  lands 
of  her  fathers,  Thlre  morning  is  on  the  field. 
Grey  streams  leap  down  from  the  rocks.  The 
breezes,  in  shadowy  Waves,  fly  over  the  rushy 
field*.  Tirr.nt  is  the  sound  that  prepares  for 
the  chase*.  Tuf.r.i1;  the  moving  of  warriors  from 
the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  rest  is  seen  the 
hero  of  streamy  Atha.  He  bends  his  eVe  of 
love  on  Sul-raalla,  from  his  stately  steps.  She 
turns,  with  pride,  her  lace  away,  and  carelefs 
bends  the  bow. 

Such  Were  the  dreams  ol'  the  maid  ■,  when 
Cathinor  of  Atha  came.  He  s.iw  her  lair  face 
before  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  wandering 
locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What 
should  Cathmor  do?  His  sighs  arise.  lli-i 
tears  come  down.  Btott  straight  he  turns  a  Way. 
,,'L'hi3  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha  t  to  awake  thy 
secret  soul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee, 
like   a  troubled    stream.  " 

He  struck  that  warning  bofs  *)>  wherein 
dwelt     the     voice    of    war.        Erin    rose    around 


*)     In    order    to     understand     tin's   passage,      if    is 
necessary    to    Jo<A   to   the  description  of   Cuthmoi's 
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him  ,  like  the  sound  of  eagle-win£.  Sul-malla 
suited  from  sleep,  in  her  disordered  locks. 
She  Seized  the  helmet  Jiom  earth.  She  trembled 
in  her  place.  „  Why  should  they  know  in  Erin 
of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna?"  She  remem- 
bered  the  race  of  kings.  The  pride  of  her  soul 
arose!  Her  steps  are  hehind  a  rock,  by  the 
blue-winding  *  )  stream  of  a  vale:  where  dwelt 
the  dark -brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arose. 
Thither  came  the  voice  qf  Cathmor,  at  times, 
to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  soul  is  darkly  sad.  She 
pours    her  words  on  wind. 

,,The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  They 
are  dispersed  from  my  soul,  1  hear  not  the 
chase  in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  skirt 
of  war.  I  look  forth  from  my  cloud.  No  beam 
appears  to  light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior 
low;    lor   the   broad -shielded  king  is   near,    he 


shield  in  the  seventh  book.  This  .shield  had  seven 
principal  bosses  ,  (he  sound  of  each  of  which, 
when  struck  with  a  spear,  conveyed  a  particular 
order  from  die  king  to  his  tribes.  The  sound  of 
one  of  them,  as  here,  was  the  signal  for  the  army 
to  assemble. 

*)    This    was    nor    the    valley    of  Lona    to    which 
Sul-ma!la    afterwards   retired. 


23^  ttyioiw: 

tliat   ovrit  mr\(  I    in  dailgei  .    Fingal  from  Selma  of 

spears!  Spirit  bl  deported  Comnorl  are  thy 
steps  oa  the  bosom  of  winds?  (,'oinest  tliou, 
ac  times;  to  other  lands,  father  ot  sad  Sui- 
raalla?  Thou  dosi  tonWJ  1  have  beard  iliy 
voice  at  bight;  while  yot  1  i  <>-.<•  on  the  wave  to 
lirin  of  ilic  streams.  The  ghost  of  fatheis,  thev 
say  *  ),    call    away    the  souls  of  their  rare,  while 


*}  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla ,  was  killed 
in  that  war,  from  which  Caihmor  delivered  Inis- 
huna.  Lormar  his  sou  succeeded  Con-mor.  It  mum 
t lie  opinion  of  the  limes,  w  hen  a  person  was  re- 
duced to  a  pilch  of  misery,  which  could  admit  >'i 
no  alleviation,  thai  ihe  shoals  of  his  ancestor* 
vailed  his  sotil  away.  This  supernatural  kind  of/ 
death  w«h  called  the  vdiee  <■/  the  dead;  and  is 
believed    l>y    the  superstitious  vulvar  to   this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who 
give  more  universal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  ihn 
visits  of  the  ghosts  oi  the  deceased  to  their  friends 
than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is  to  he  attributed  aa 
jnuch,  at  least,  <o  the  situation  of  the  country 
thev  possefs,  .^s  to  that  credulous  disposition  ^> ' 1 1 1  •  t 
distinguishes  an  unenlightened  people.  As  their 
biisinefs  was  feeding  of  cattle1,  i'i  dark  and  exten- 
sive deserts,  -■>  <  >rr  journi  <  n  lav  ovet  \\ule  and 
unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often,  they  were 
nji  i  :■■{  i,<  sleep  in  the  on  en  air,  amidfl  the 
whistling  of  winds,  and  roar  of  water-far?*;  Ihe 
grooraineft    of   the    scenes  aivimd  them  \\as  apt  te 
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they  behold    diem  lonely    in    ilie   midst  of  woe. 
Call  me,    1 1 iv  father ,  away!     When  Cathmor  is 

low   on   I'.iriii;     then    shuli  Sul-nialla  be  lonely  in 
the  miilsl    of  woe  !  " 


thai  melancholy  disposition  of  mind  ,  which 
most  readily  receives  impressions  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  supeinatui  al  kind.  Falling  asleep  in  this 
gloom)  mood*,  and  their  dreams  being  disturbed 
bj  the  noise  of  the  elements  around  ,  it  is  no 
matter  of  wonder,  that  they  thought  they  heard 
the  i'tfhe  of  the  dead.  This  voice  oj  the  dead, 
I  -.  r\.-:,  was-,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  shriller 
whistle  >>i  the  winds  in  an  old  tree,  »r  in  the 
chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  cause 
I  ascribe  those  many  and  improbable  tales  of 
ghosts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands;  for, 
in  or'-fi-  respects,  Ave  do  not  lind  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  more  credulous  than   their   neighbours. 


*c<Lx;cr  c  $®  >3^3»- 
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BOOK       V. 

Argument. 

Hip  poet,  after  a  short  addrefs  to  the  harp  of 
Cona  ,  describe*  the  arrangement,  of  both  armies 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Lobar,  Fingal  gives 
the  command  to  Fillan;  but,  at  the  Mine  lira*, 
orders  Gaul,  the  son  ©f  Morni  ,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle, 
to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  The  army  of 
the*  Firbolg  is  commanded  bv  Foldalh.  The  Be» 
neral  onset  is  described.  The  great  actions  of 
Fillan.  He  kills  Jlothmar  and  Colmin.  J'.ut  when 
Fillan  conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldalh  presses 
hard  on  the  other,  He  wounds  Dermid,  the 
son  of  Duthno  ,  and  puts  the  whole  wing  to 
flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himself,  and,  ar 
last,  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progrefs  ol 
Foldath ,  by  engaging  hnn  in  single  combat 
When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards 
one  another,  Fillan  came  suddenly  to  the  i.'li.'t 
..t  Dermid;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him. 
The  behaviour  of  Malthoa  towards  ihe  fallen 
foldath.      iillan  puts   the  whole  army  of  ihe  Jit- 
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holg  »o  flight.     The  Look  closes  villi  an  addrefs 
to   Clatho  ,    the  mother   of    (hat   hero. 


InoiT  dweller  between  the  shields,  that  hang, 
pn  high,  in  Ossian's  hall!  Descend  from  thy 
place,  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice! 
£011  of  Alpin  ,  strike  the  string.  Thou  must 
•make  the  soul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of 
Lora's  *)  stream  has  rolled  t-be  tale  away.  I 
stand  in  the  cloud  of  years.  Few  are  its  open- 
ings toward  the  past;  and  when  the  vision  co- 
mes, it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp 
of  Selma!  mv  soul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which 
the  sun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt 
the  Lazy  mist ! 

Lubar  **)    is   bright   before   me   in  the  wind- 
ings  of  its    vale.     On  either  side,  011  their  hills, 

*  )  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  w£a  a  sma'l  and 
rapid  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Selma. 
Theie  is  no  vestige  of  this  name  now  remaining] 
|hough  it  appears  from  a  vei  y  old  sonir,  which 
the  translator  has  seen,  that  one  of  the  small 
j  i vers  on  the  noilhwest  coast  was  called  J^ora  some 
centuries    ago. 

**)  From  .several  passages  in  the  poem  we  msy 
form    a   distinct   idea   of  the  scene   oh   the  action   of 
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risp  ilie  tall  forms  of  the  kings.  Tlifir  people 
are  j  •  i ; r ( ■ . I  .uoiiii!  them,  bending  forward  to 
their  words:  .is  if  their  fathers  spoke,  des<  i  n.l- 
m,i  1 1 : e  winds,  But  tii-  v  themselves  are 
like  two  rocjts  in  the  midst;  each  with  its 
({ark  head  o(  pines,  when  they  are  seen  in  tlie 
desert,  above  Low-sailing  mist.  High  on  ilicir 
[>'  «'  are  streams,  which  spread  their  foam  on 
blasts  of  wind  .' 


Tempra.  At  a  vn'l  distance  from  on*  nnoilipr 
rose  the  hills  of  i\Joi  i  ai  I  I  .•■..  ;  the  I,,  si  po*. 
s-'sscl  liy  Fihgal  ,  T  e  ■>•■  ' id  i-v  the  army  of 
Cathmor.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  ivmi  i!ih 
small  ii'v.^r  Lunar,  on  the  !->nM\>;  of  which 
battles  were   fought  j     excepting    I  i    I    lir- 

bar    and   Dac'ari      related   in   the    fir.si   book. 
last   mentioned    engagemei  to   the  north 

of  the  hill  of  .Moi.i,  .,|  which  I  :>y  >'■  rook  posses* 
«ion,     after  the  army  of  Cairbai  to   that 

of  Cathmor.  Al  some  distance,  but  within  signt 
of  Mora ,  toward*  ihe  west,  l.uli.ir  issued  fr»m 
the  mountain  ol'  Opiiiiini.il  ,  and,,  after  a  shore 
course  through,  the  plaiu  of  Moi-lena/;  discharged 
it-. 'i    into   the    »  ■■>    neat    ;'  stile.     Behind 

ili^  mountain  <>t  Crommal  fan  the  small  stream  o* 
l^aili.  <m  (lie  I. auks  pf  which  I"<m  -jil-ai  tho  ,  tho 
son  of  Cairhre,  t!i"  <>n!\  net  ion  reu\a.ini  ug  of  r!o» 
race  of  Cona ,  |\ved  concealed  in  a  cave,  during 
iIih  usurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  ion  of  Borbar- 
iluihul. 
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Beneath  the  vol.  e  of  Calhmor  pours  Erin, 
liki-  the  soiunl  oi'  flame.  W  ide  they  come 
down  to  Lufi.w.  before  thterfl  is  the  stride  of 
l'oldaih.  JJut  C;ii!iinnr  retires  to  his  hill, 
beneath  his  bending  oak.  I  he  tumbling  of  a 
stream  is  near  the  king.  He  lifts,  at  times, 
his  gleaming  spear.  It  is  a  flame  to  his  people, 
in  the  midst  of  war.  Near  liim  stands  the 
An  tighter*  of  Con-mor,  leaning  on  a  roek.  She 
did  not  rejoice  at  the  strife.  Her  soul  de- 
lighted not  in  blood.  A  *)  valley  spreads 
green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue* 
streams.  'Hie  sun  is  there  in  silence-.  The 
t\un  mountaih-rtJeS  come  down.  On  these  are 
ttirned  the  eyes  of  Sul-malla  in  her  thoughtful 
mood. 

Finga]  beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the  son 
of  Boibar-duthul !  he  beholds  the  deep-rolling 
of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  strikes 
that  warning  hofs,  which  bids  the  people  to 
obey;   when  be  semis  his  chiefs  before  them  to 


•  )  It  was  to  this  rallev  Sul-rnnlla  retired,  during 
tlw>  last  and  decisive  battle  between  Fingal  and 
Calhmor.  It  is  described  in  the  .seventh  book, 
wVw-rc  it  is  called  the  vale  of  Loaa  >  and  the  resi- 
dence   of  a   Diuid. 
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the  field  of  renown,  Wide  rise  their  spears  to 
tlie  sun.  Their  echoing  shields  reply  around. 
Fear,  like  a  vapour,  winds  not  among  the 
host:  for  He,  mr  m\.->  .  is  pear,  the  strength 
of  streamy  Selma.  (/ladntls  brightens  the  hero, 
We   hear  his  words  with   joy. 

,,L:ke  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the 
sound  of  Seima's  sous !  They  are  mountain 
waters  ,  determined  in  their  course.  Hence  is 
Fingal  renowned.  Hence  is  his  name  in  other 
lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger; 
for  your  steps  were  always  near!  JUit  never 
was  Fingal  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  presence* 
darkened  into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thun- 
der to  your  ears.  Mine  eyes  sent  forth  no 
death.  When  the  haughty  appeared  ,  I  beheld 
thern  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feasts. 
Fike  mist  they  melted  away.  A  young  beam 
is  before  you!  Few  are  his  paths  to  war! 
They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant.  Defend  my 
dark -haired  son.  Jhing  J'illaji  bark  with  joy. 
Hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is 
like  his  fathers.  Flis  soul  is  a  flame  of  their 
fire.  Son  of  car  r  borne  Morni  ,  move  behind 
the  youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach  his  car.  from 
the  skirts  of  war.  Not  unobserved  rolls  battle, 
before  thee,   breaker  of  the  shields  !" 
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The  king  strode*  at  once,  away  to  Cormul'a 
lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the  light,  from 
his  shield,  as  slow  the  king  of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  hia  eye  o'er  the  heaih,  as  forming 
advance  the  lines.  Graceful  fly  his  half-grey 
locks  round  his  kingly  features,  how  lightened 
with  dreadful  joy.  Wholly  mighty  is  ihe  chief! 
Behind  him  dark  and  slow  I  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  strength  of  Gaul.  His  shiehl 
hung  loose  on  its  thong.  He  spoke,  in  haste, 
to  Ossian.  ,,Bind  *),  son  of  Fingal,  this  shield  ! 
Bind!  it  high  to  the  side  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may 
behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  ihe  spear.  If  I  should 
fall  i  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  J  lor  fall  I 
must  without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the 
steel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blush 
between  her  locks.  Fillan  ,  the  mighty,  behold 
us  I  Let  us  not  forget  the  strife.  Whv  should 
thev  come,  from  their  hills?  to  aid  our  living 
field  ?  " 

He  strode  onward ,  with  the  sound  of  his 
shield.       My    Yoice    pursued    him    us    he   went. 


* )  It  is  necessary  to  rerhetnber,  that  Ganl 
was  wounded;  which  occasions  his  requiring  her* 
the  assistance  or  Ossian  to  bind  his  shield  on  hi« 
side. 
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..  ( ,.\n  the  son  of  Morni  I'.:!!,  without  li«  fame 
ia  Erin?  ihn  the  deeds  of  the  migllty  are  [orgpj 
l.y  tin  ins.uos.  They  1 1 1  > !  i  careJels  over  the 
fields  of  renown.  Their  wo.'-,  aie  uever  heard  i'1 
]  rejoiced  over  the  steps  pf  ihr.hiri.  [strode 
t<>  the  rot.k  of  the  kin-,  wliMr  he  sat,  in  lus 
Winnlci  in^  lorks  ,    amid    the    mount, iiu-v\  ind  ! 

In  [no  tl.uk  ridgea  bend  tli.  hosts  ,  toward 
ea<h  other,  at  Lubar.  Jieie  l-\dd.iih  rises  a 
pillar  ot  darkiici's :  there  brightens  the  voiuli  of 
Filian,  E.uli,  with  his  spear  in  liie  stream* 
s<iit  forth  tli<.'  rpice  of  war.  G.ml  struck  the 
slii.-ld  of  Sclma.  At  once  they  plqrtge  in  battle! 
.Steel  pourf  its  ijeam  on  sl.il:  Ukd  the  fall  of 
streams  shone  the  lield  ,  when  tins  mix  their 
loam  together  j  hom  tWO  d.n  •  -  bl  ..wed  i 
Behold  he  'nnes,  the  son  pi  farneJ  lie  lays 
the  people  low!  Deaths  sit  on  blasts  a  round 
him!     Warriors,    strew  th)   |>.uii<,   0  Filian  I 

Rothmar  *),  the  shield  of  warriorsj  stood 
between  two  chinkj  reck*.  Two  Daks,  which 
winds  had  beu{  from  high,  spread  lUeh  branches 


*)     Pv.iih-mar,     the  sound    of  the    sea    before    a 
storm.     J)i  iimanai  rni-nii-i  , 

h. me. I.        Cull-allin,      bK'uutijui     Ipckfi*        Slliillia, 
ttrciimj  riier. 
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on    either    side.       He   rolls    his    darkening  eye* 

on  Milan,  and,  silent,  shades  his  tiunds. 
Fin  gal  sam  the  approa<  h  i :  1  ^  fight.  The  lino's 
6< m.I  arose*  J'.ut  as  the  stone  of  Loda  •)  tails, 
shook)  ,ir  once,  From  locking  Drunian-ard, 
when  spirits  heave  the  earth  in  their  wnuh  ; 
so     tell   hluc-shiclded  IWmnar. 


*  f'\  the  sinnp  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of 
•worship  amoiip  the  Scandinavians.  The  Gated  dT- 
piajis,  in  their  many  expeditious  to  Orkney,  and 
Scandinavia,  became  acquainted  wilh  some  of  r he 
rites  >>\  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  those 
coOnlnVs,  and  the  ancierii  poetry  frequently  allude* 
to  them.  There  are  some  ruin  a  ,  and  circular' 
pales  u!  stone,  remaining  still  in  Orkney,  and  the 
islands  qf  Shetland  ,  which  retain,  to  ihi.s  day,  the 
name  pf  Loda  or  Loden.  They  seem  to  have 
differed  materially,  i'i  their  construction,  fronj 
thoM'  diiiidioal  mo.numenrs  whjch  remain  in  Britain* 
and  the  v.- ;  let n  isle.s.  The  places  of  Worship 
pmortp  i!ie  Scandinavians  vv  ere  originally  rti.le  and 
rned.  fn  alter  aires  ,  when  they  opened  a 
communication  with  other  nations,  they  adopte4 
their  manners,  mid  hnilr  temples.  That  at  ttpaal, 
in  Sweden  ,  was  amazingly  rich  and  magnificent. 
Jlarqi.in ,  of  Norway,  hnilt  one,  mar  Dioniheim, 
little  inferior  to  the  former,  and  it  went  ah.va\s 
under  the  name  of  Loden.  3Ialiet ,  introduction 
a  T  hit  to  ire  de  Danmemarc. 
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Near  are  Hie  steps  of  Culmin.  1  lie  voutk 
came,  bursting  into  tears.  Wrathful  lie  cut 
the    ^viiid  ,     ere    yet   lie    mixed  liis  stroke!  with 

Fillan.  He  bad  first  bent  the  how  with  Roth- 
mar,  flt  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  sin-ams. 
There  thcv  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe, 
as  the  Sim-beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  son 
of  Cul-allin!  Why  Culmin,  dost  thou  rush  on 
that  beam  *)  of  light?  It  is  a  fire  that  con- 
sumes. Son  of  Cul-allin,  retire.  Your  fathers 
were  not  equal,  in  the  glittering  strife  of  ihe 
field.  The  mother  of  Culmin  rem. tins  in  the 
hall.  She  looks  forth  on  blue-roHing  Stmtha. 
A  whirlwind  rises,  on  the  stream,  darkle  tidying 
round  the  ghost  of  her  son.      His    dogs  **)  .119 

*)  The  poet-,  metaphorically,  calls  Tiil.m  a  beam 
of  light.  Culmin!  mentioned  here-,  .was  the  ion 
of  Cloumar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful 
CuIaTlin.  She  Was  so  remarkable  for  the  beaut)  of 
her  person,  that  uhe  is  introduced,  frequently,  in 
the  similes  and  allusions  of  ancient  poetry.  Ma? 
Chul  tiluin  Strutha  nun  si  an;  Lovely  OS  Cul-allili 
9/  Strutha  of  the  storms. 

**)  Dog's  Were  thought  to  he  sensible  of  the 
death  of  their  master,  let  it  hnp|.en  si  etei  itt 
great  distance.  It  was  also  the  Opinion  of  the 
rimes,  thai  the  .thus  which  warriors  left  at  home 
became     bloody,      when     they     themselves     fell     iu 
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howling  in  'their  place.  His  shield  is  Moody 
in  tlie  hall.  ..Art  thou  fallen,  my  fail -haired 
son,  in  Erin's  dismal  Avar?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  secret ,  lies  panting, 
by  her  wonted  streams;  the  hunter  surveys  her 
feet  of  wind  :  He  remembers  her  stately  hound- 
ing before.  So  lay  the  son  of  Lul-allin  be- 
neath the  eve  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled  *tt 
a  little  stream.  His  blood  wanders  on  his 
shield.  Still  his  hand  holds  the  sword  ,  that 
failed  him  in  the  midst  of  danger.  ,,Thou  art 
fallen,"  said  Fillan,  „  ere  yet  thy  lame  was 
heard.  Thy  father  sent  thee  to  war.  He  ex- 
pects to  hear  of  thy  deeds.  Ho  is  grey,  per- 
haps, at  his  streams.  His  eyes  .ire  toward 
Moi-lena.  F<ut  thou  shall  not  return  with  the 
spoil  of  the  fallen  foe  !  " 

battle.  It  was  from  those  .si^ns  th.:t  CuJ-alljp  «.« 
supposed  t<>  understand  inat  her,  foil  is  kill*'.!  :  m 
which  she  i»  confirmed  by  the  appearance  <-f  his 
ghost.  Her  sudden  and  shoff  exclamation  is  mot'.- 
judicious  in  the  poet,  than  if  she  had  fxfeiuh-.l 
her  compl.iiuls  to  a  ^i  eater  length.  !  he  altitude 
of  the  fallen  voufh  ,  and  Fill  ail's  reflections  oyer 
Iiim,  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind  ,  when  we 
con.side;  ,  that  tiie  supposed  situation  of  the  father 
of  CuJmin  ,  was  so  similar  to  that  of  Fingai  ,  afte.i 
the   death   of  I'diaii  himself. 
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Fillan  pours  ilie  flight  of  Erin  before  him, 
over  the  resounding  h<-ath.  But,  man  on  man, 
fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Fol- 
datli  :  for.  far  on  tMe  f  i «-- 1  *  I »  he  poured  the  roar 
of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  stands  before  him 
in  wrath.  The  sons  of  Selma  gathered  around. 
But  his  shield  is  cleft  by  Foldath.  His  people 
fly  over  the   heath. 

Then  said  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  „They 
have  fled.  My  fame  begins!  Go,  Malthos,  go 
hid  Cathmor  guard  the  dark -rolling  of  ocean; 
that  Fingal  may  not  escape  from  my  sword. 
He  must  lie  on  earth.  Beside  some  (vn  shall 
his  tomb  be  seen.  It  shall  rise  without  a  song. 
His  ghost  shall  hover,  in  mist,  over  the  reedy 
pool.  " 

Malthos  heard  ,  with  darkening  doubt.  He 
foiled  his  silent  eves.  He  knew  the  pride  of 
Foldath.  He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills: 
then  darkly  turning,  in  doubtful  mood,  he 
plunged    his  aword   in  war. 

In  Clono's  *)  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two 
trees    above     the    stream,     dark,      in    hi9    grief. 


•)  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clovo,  *nn 
of  Lethmal  of  J.ora  ,  one  of  die  auction  of  Der- 
niid,  the  son   of  Duihno.        Hie   history    is    thus   re- 
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•tood  Duthno's  silent  son.  The  blood  pour* 
from  the  side  of  Dermid.     His  shield  is  broken 

lated  in  an  oU  poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar,  the 
son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  Clono 
passed  over  into  that  kingdom  ,  front  Caledonia, 
to  aid  Conar  against  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  soon  drew 
the  attention  of  Sulmin ,  ihe  young  wife  of  an 
Irish  chief.  She  disclosed  l»pr  passion,  which  wjs 
hot  properly  returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The 
Jady  sickened,  through  disappointment,  and  her 
love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  husband. 
Fired  with  jealousy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono, 
to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order 
to  pafs  over  into  Scotland  ;  and  ,  being  benighted 
in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he  laid  him  down 
to  sleep.  There  Lethmal  descended  in  thm 
dreams  of  Clono  ,  and  told  him  that  danger* 
Was   near. 

Ghost    of  Lethmal. 
..Arise    from    thv   bed   of  mofs  ;     son    of  low-laial 
Lethmal  ,   arise.      The  sound   of  the  coming   of  foes 
descends  along  the  wind. 

Clono. 
„  "\Vho»e  voice    is  that,     like  many  streams,     jo. 
the  season    of  my  rest? 

Ghost    of    Lethmal. 
„  Arise,  thou   dweller  of  the  vouls   of  the  lava ly  * 
son  of  Lethmal ,  arise. 
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near.  Nis  SpeHf  leans  against  a  stone.  Whv, 
Dennid  ,  jirliy  so  Bad?  ,,  I  hear  the  roar  of 
battle.  My  people  are  alone.  My  steps  .ire 
slow  on  the  heath;  and  ho  shield  is  mine. 
Shall  he  then  prevail?  It  is  then  alter  Dermic! 
is  slow!  1  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath ! 
and  meet  thee  yet  in   figjrtv" 

He  took  his  spear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The 
eon  6f  Morni  came.  „  Stay,  son  of  Duthno, 
stay    thy    speed.       Thy    steps    are  marked   with 


C  l  o  n  o  . 

,,How  ctreary  is  the  night  !  The  moon  is  darken- 
ed in  tlie  sky  ;  red  are  die  paths  of  ghosts  alone 
its  sullen  face!  Green-skirted  meteors  set  around, 
ijull  is  th<i  roaring  of  Nrnitw,  from  the  valiey  of 
dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  spirit  of  my  father,  on 
ihe  eddying  course  of  die  wind.  J  liear  tliee  ;  bur 
thou  bendesl  noi  ,  Forward  ,  thy  tall  form  ,  from 
the  skills   of  night." 

\>,  rdoiio  prepared  to  depart i  the  husband  of 
Sulmja  came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants! 
Clono  defended  himself,  but,  after  a  gaJlani  re- 
sistance, he  was  overpowered  and  slain.  1 1 •-  w  .  * 
toried  iii  i!i«-  p]...c  where  he  was  killed,  and  the 
v'alle)    Was    called    after    his    if.ime.       Dei  mid,     in    hi.4 

request    to  Gaul    the  son  of  Merni,     which  Imme- 
diately  follows   this    paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb 

<■[   (louo,    ;.ud   kit  own  connection  with   that    nnfoi 
lunate  thief. 
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blood.    ISo  bossy  shield   W  thine.    Why  shouldst 

lliou  fall  unarmed  ?  "'  ,,  Son  of  Mernftj  giv.-. 
tliou  iliv  shield.  if  has  6ftcr4  1  oiled  li,vk  th* 
war.  L  shall  stop  the  chief  in  his  course.  So« 
p£  .ilumi!  heboid  that  stone!  It  lias  us  grey 
h  ■.  :  through  grafs.  'i'ii -  re  dwells  a  'liiel'oi 
tlie  race  of  Derm  id.  Hace  me  there  in 
night.  " 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  hill.  He  saw 
The  troubled  fields  The  gleaming  ridges  of 
battle,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  As  distant 
fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now  seem  as  lost  in 
smoke;  now  rearing  their  red  streams  Qn  the 
hill,  as  blow  or  esfa&c  the  winds:  so  met  the 
intermitting  war  the  eve  of  broad -shielded 
Dermid.  Through  the  host  are  the  strides  of 
r'o'd.uh,  like  some  daik  ship  on  wintry  waves, 
when  she  issues  from  between  two.  isles,  to 
sport  on  resounding  ocean! 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  course.  H<| 
strives  to  rush  along.  But  he  fails  amid  his 
steps;  and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He  sounds 
bis  father's  horn.  He  thrb  e  strikes  his  bossy 
shield.  He  calls  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath, 
from  his  roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy, 
beholds  the  chief.  He  lifts  aloft  his  bloody 
spear.       As  a  rock  is  marked  with   streams  that 
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fell  troubled  down  in  side  in  a  storm;  so, 
streaked  with  -wandering  blood,  is  the  dark 
chief  of  Moma !  The  host,  on  ekhet  side, 
withdraw  from  the  contending  of  king*.  Tb«y 
raise,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rushing 
<  omea  Fillan  of  Selma.  Three  paces  back 
Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled  with  that  beam  of 
light,  which  came,  as  issuing  from  a  cloud,  to 
save  the  wounded  chief.  Growing  in  his  pride 
he  stands,     flc  calls   forth  all  his  steel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
sounding  strife,  in  winds:  so  tush  the  two 
chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  light.  By 
turns  are  the  steps  of  the  kings  *)  forward  on 
their  rocks  above;  for  now  the  duskv  war 
sterns  to  descend  on  their  swords.  Cathmor 
feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his  niossv  hill: 
their  joy  in  secret,  when  dangers  rise  to  match 
their  souls.  His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Luhar, 
but  on  Selma's  dreadful  king.  He  beholds 
him  ,  on   Mora  ,   rising  in   his  arms. 

Foldath  **)  falls  on  his  shield.  The  spear 
of   Fillan    pierced     the    king.       Nor    looks    th* 

• )   Fingal   and   Caihmor. 

••)  Th«  fall  of  FoUathj  if  W*  may  believe  tra- 
dition,   was   predicted   to   him,     belore   he  had  left 
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youth   on  the  fallen,    but  onward  rolls   the  -vv.ir. 
The    hundred    voices    of    death    arise.        „  Stay, 


his  own  country  To  join  Caiibar,  in  his  designs 
on  the  Irish  throne.  He  went  to  the  cave  of 
Monia,  to  inquire  of  the  spirits  of  his  father*,  con- 
cerning the  succefs  of  the  enterprise  of  Cairbar. 
The  responses  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with 
obscurity ,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning:  Fol- 
daih,  therefore ,  put  a  favourable  interpretation  on 
the  prediction  ,  and  puisued  his  adopted  plan  of 
aggrandising  himself  with   t'.ie   family    of  Atha. 

Foldith,     addressing    the  spirits    of 
his  fathers. 

„Dark,  I  stand  in  vour  presence;  fathers  of 
F'ddaih  hear.  Shall  my  steps  pafs  over  Atha,  to 
Ullin    of    the  roes  ? 

The  Answer. 

„Thy  steps  shall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green 
dwelling  of  kings.  There  shall  thy  stature  arise, 
over  the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder  -  clouds. 
There,  terrible  in  darknefs,  shajt  thou  stand,  till 
the  reflected  beaut,  or  Clon-cath  of  Moruth,  come; 
Moruth  of  many  streams  ,  that  roars  in  distant 
lands.  " 

Cloncath,  or  reflected  beam,  say  my  traditional 
authors  ,  was  the  name  of  the  sword  of  Fillan  ;  so 
that  it  was  in  the  latent  signification  of  the  word 
(^Innratk  ,  that  the  deception  lay.  My  principal 
ie«soii     for     introducing    this    note,     is,      that    this 
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son  of  Fingal ,  stay  tliy  speed.  Beholden  thou 
not  tliat  gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  sign  of 
death?  Awaken  not  the  king  of  Erin.  Return, 
son  of  blue-eyed  Clatiio.  "  •      , 

Malthns  *,  b. holds  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
stands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  from 
li is    soul.        He    seems    a    rock   in   a  rlesert  ,     on 

whose  dark  side  are  the  trickling  of  -waters  ; 
when  the  slow-sailing  mist  has  Left  it,  and  .ill 
its  trees  are  blasted  with  winds.  He  spoke  to 
the  ^yinS  hpro  >  about  the  narrow  house. 
„  Whether    shall    thy    grey   stone    rise    in  Ullin, 


tradition  serves  to  show,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the  Caledonians ,  aa 
Ave  never  Jind  the  latter  inquiring  of  the  spirits 
of  their  deceased  ancestors. 

*  )  The  characters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  ate 
sustained.  Thev  were  both  dark  and  surly,  but 
each  in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous 
and  cruel.  Malthos  stubborn  and  incredulous. 
Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was  equal; 
their  bravery  in  battle  ihe  same.  Foldath  was 
vain  and  ostentatious  :  Malthos  ujiindul-ent  but  ge- 
nerous. Jli<,  behaviour  here,  touaid.s  his  enemy 
Foldaih,  ahows ,  Mi.it  a  pood  heart  often  lies  con- 
cealed  under  a  gloomy  and   sullen   character. 
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or  in  }fonia's  *)  woody  land?  where  the  sun 
looks,  iu  secret,  on  the  Due  streams  of  Dal- 
rutho  *  *  )  ?  There  are  tlic  steps  of  thy  daugh- 
ter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena!" 

,,  Romemberest  tliou  her,  "  said  Foldath, 
,,  because  no  son  is  mine:  no  youth  to  roll  the 
hattle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me?  Malthos, 
I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field. 
Raise  the  tombs  of  those  I  have  slain  ,  around 
my   narrow   house.       Often  shall   I  forsake  the 


*)  Mom  a  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the 
South  of  Connaught,  once  famous  for  being  the 
residence  of  an  Arch-Druid.  The  cave  of  Moms 
was  t hougHi  to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and  their  posterity  sent  to 
inquire  there,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the 
issue   of  their  wars. 

**)  Da]-)!n;  ith  ,  parched  or  sandy  field.  The 
etymology  of  Dar-duleua  is  uncertain.  The  daughter 
of  Foldath  was,  probably,  so  called,  from  a  place 
in  Ulster,  where  her  father  had  defeated  part  of 
the  adherents  'of  Artho,  kin#  of  Ireland.  Dor- 
duleoa  ;  the  dark  wood  of  Moi-lena.  As  Foldath 
was  proud  and  ostentatious,  it  would  appear,  that 
ht*  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  where  he 
himself  had  been  victorious  ,  to  his  daughter. 
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bl.isr ,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves;  when  I 
behold  them  spread  around,  with  their  long- 
whistling  graft.*' 

His  soul  rushed  to  the  vile  of  Moma ,  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  she  slept,  by  Dal- 
rutho's  stream,  returning  from  the  'base  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid  ,  unstrung. 
The  breezes  fold  her  long;  hair  on  her  breasts. 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of 
heroes  lay.  Dark-bending  ,  from  the  skirts  of 
tbe  wood,  her  wounded  father  seemed  to 
come.  He  appeared,  at  times,  then  hid  him- 
self in  mist.  Bursting  into  tears  she  rose.  She 
knew  that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came 
a  beam  from  his  soul,  when  folded  in  its 
storms.  Thou  wert  the  last  of  his  race,  O 
blue-eyed  Dardu-lena! 

Wide  spreading  over  echoing  T.ubar.  the 
/light  of  Bolga  is  rolled  alon?.  Fillan  hangs 
forward  on  their  step*.  H*»  strews,  with  dead, 
the  heaih.  Fiiiflal  rejoices  over  bis  son.  Blue- 
ibielded  Cathmor  rose  *), 


*)    The   Mjapenae ,     in    which    the    mind     of    the 
reailor     is    left    here,      conv«ys     the  idea   of  Fillan'* 
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Son  of  Alpin.  bring  tlie  harp.  Give  Fillan's 
praise  to  the  wind.  Raise  high  his  praise,  in 
mine  ear,    while   yet  he  shines  in   war. 

,,  Leave  ,  blue-eyed  Claiho  ,  leave  thy  hall ! 
Behold  l hat  earlv  beam  of  thine!  The  host  is 
withered  in  its  murse.  IS'o  further  look,  it  is. 
flark,  Light-tiembling  from  the  faaip,  strike, 
virgins,  strike  the  sound.  No  burner  be  de- 
scends j  from  the  dewy  liaunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind;  nor 
Sends   his  gtev  arrow  abroad. 

,,  Deep  -folded  in  red  vrar!  See  battle  roll 
against  his  side.     Striding  amid   the  ridgy  strife, 


danger  more  forcibly  home  ,  than  any  description 
that  coiil J  be  introduced.  There  is  a  sort  of  elo- 
quence, in  silence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail 
of  the  circumstance*  of  an  important  sce-ie  is  gen- 
erally cold  and  insipid.  The  human  mind  ,  i're^, 
and  (end  of  thinking  for  rtserf,  is  disgusted  to  find 
every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It  is  ,  I  here  fore, 
his  busineis  only  fo  mark  ihe  most  striking  outlines, 
and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his  readers  to 
iinish   the   figure   for   themselves. 

The    hook    ends    in    the    afternoon    of   the  third 
day,    from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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he  pours  the  deaths  of  thousands  forth.  Fillan 
is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descends  from 
the  skirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  ocean  feela 
his  Steps,  -is  he  strides  from  -\vave  to  wave. 
His  pjth  kindles  behind  him.  Islands  shaku 
rlieii  Beads  on  the  heaving  seas  !  Leave,  blue' 
eyed  Clatho,    leave  iby  hall!" 
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BOOK    VI. 

Argument . 

This  book  opens  wiih  a  speech  of  Fingal ,  who 
Sees  Calhmor  descending  to  the  assistance  of 
his  flying  army.  The  King  dispatches  Ossiafl  to 
tlie  relief  of  Fillan.  fie  himself  r  Aires  behind 
the  rock  oi  Cormtil ,  to  avuitl  the  tight  of  the 
engagement  between  his  sort  and  Cathmor.  Os- 
siaii  advances.  The  descent  of  Calhmor  described, 
lie  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and, 
before  Ossian  could  arrive,  engages  Ftuan  him- 
»f»lf.  Upon  the  approach  of  Oj.sian,  flu>  combat 
between  the  two  heroes  ceases.  Qatiaii  and 
Cailnnor  prepare  to  li.'.ht,  L ill  ,  night  coming 
on,  prevents  ihem.  Ossian  returns  to  ihe  place 
where  Calhmor  and  Fillan  fough'f.  He  finil* 
}  iil.-.n  iriBftally  wounded,  and  leaning  5 gainst  a 
I'nk.  Their  diti.oi.rse.  Fill.tn  dies:  his  body 
is  laid,  by  CXssian  ,  in  a  neighbouring  cave.  The 
Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  questions 
them  about  his  son,  and,  understanding  that  he 
was  killed,  roriips,  in  silence,  to  the  rooi  oi 
Comal.       Upon   ;he    rcfieal   of  the   army    of  tin- 
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pal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cafhmor  linds  Uran, 
on'1  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  tlie  AhielJ 
of  Fillan  before  the  entrance  of  llif  cave,  wliere 
the  body  of  that  liero  lay.  His  reflections  theie- 
upon.  Fie  returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to 
his  army.  Maltho.s  endeavours  lo  comfort  him, 
by  the  example  of  his  father  Lot  liar  -  diilhal. 
Catbmor  retire*  to  rest.  The  song  of  Snl-malla 
concludes  the  book,  which  ends  about  the 
.middle  of  the  third  ni^ht  ,  fiom  the  opening  of 
the  poem. 


„  Cathmor  *)  rise9  on  his  bill!  Shall  Fingal 
take  tlie  sword  of  Luno?  But  what  should 
become  of  thy  fame,  son  of  white  -  bosomed 
Clatho?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  fair 
daughter  of  lnistore.  I  shall  not  quench  jhy 
early  beam.  It  shines  along  my  soul.  Rise, 
wood-skirted  Mora,  rise  between  the  war  and 
,  me  !  Why  should  Fingal  behold  the  strif«>, 
lest  his  dark-haired  warrior  should  fall  !  Amidst 
the  song ,  O  Carril ,  pour  the  sound  of  the 
trembling  harp!  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks  ! 
and  there  the  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father 
of  Oscar,     lift    the    spear!       Defend  tbe  young 

*  )  Fingal  speak*. 
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in  arms.  Conceal  rliy  sfps  From  Hllan.  He- 
must  not  know  tbat  I  doubt  his  steel.  No 
cloud  of  mine  shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy 
soul   oi'  fire  !  " 

He  sunk  behind  his  rock,  amid  ibe  sound 
of  Carril's  sons,.  Brightening,  in  my  glowing 
•oul,  I  took,  the  spear  r»£  Temora  *;.  I  «.uv, 
along  Moi-lena,  the  wild  tujnbling  of  battle; 
the  strife  of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined 
and  broken  round.  FilUn  is  a  beam  of  fire. 
From  wing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course.  The 
..ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are 
rolled,  in  smoke,   horn  the  fields! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in 
trre  armour  of  kings  !  '  Dark- waves  the  eagle'* 
wing,  above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned 
are  his  step9,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chase  of 
Erin.  He  raises,  at  times,  his  teriible  voice. 
Erin,  abashed,  gathers  round.  Their  souls  re- 
turn back,  like  a  stream.  They  wonder  at  the 
steps  of  their  fear.  He  rose,  like  the  beam  of 
the  morning,   on  a  haunted  heath  :   the  traveller 

*)  The  spear  of  Temora  was  that  whirh  Oscar 
had  received,  in  a  present,  from  Cormac,  the  ion 
of  Anho,  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cair- 
har  made  the  pretext  for  quarrdliug  with  Oacar, 
at  th«  feist,    in   the  first  book. 
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looks  back,  with  bending  eye  .  on  the  -fit-Id  ol 
dreadful  foims!  Sudden  ,  from  the  ro.  k  ol 
Moi-lena,  arc  SuJ-malla's  trembling  step*.  Aa 
oak  takes  the  spear  from  her  hand,  lf.dl-l.fin 
she  looses  the  lance.  But  then  are  her  eyes 
on  the  king,  from  amid  her  wandering  locks! 
No  friendly  strife  is  before  thee  !  No  light 
contending  of  bows,  as  when  the  youth  o4' *  ) 
Inis-huna  come  forth  beneath  the  eye  ol 
Con  mo  r  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Hiiuo,  which  takes  the 
passing  clouds  as  they  fly,  serins  growing,  in 
gathered  daiknefs,  over  the  streamy  heath;  so 
.seems  the  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  hi* 
people  around.  As  different  blasts  fly  over  the 
sea,  each  behind  its  daikblue  wave .  so  (."aih- 
mor's  words,  on  every  side',  pour  hts  v\.trri<>rs 
forth.  Nor  silent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan.  lie 
mixes  his  words  with  his    v<  hoing  shield.       An 


* )  Clu-ba ,  winding  hay ;  an  arm  ol  llie  sea  jp 
In i.s-h him  ,  or  the  Western  coast  of  South  Britain. 
Ir  was    in    this    bay    lhal  Cwfortror  was   wiud-bound, 

ivlien    Snl-inall.i     i.imf  ,     in    the    diftgtlfse    of   a 
warrioi  ,     to   accompanv    him    in   his  Voyage   lo    Ire- 
i;:i.l.       Conmor,     *e    father    of  Sm!-!;i.i!!i ,     :<s    is    in- 
sinuated  at    I  lie    rl-.ve    of  lite    fourth    b'O'ek,    v<is  dead 
before  llie   departure  oi  his   iKueluei. 
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eagle  lie  seemed,  with  sounding  wings,  calling 
tiie  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  sees  the 
coming    forth  of  the  roes,     on  Lutha's   *■")  rushy 

field! 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death's 
hundred  voices  arise.  The  kings  ,  on  either 
side,  were  like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  hosts. 
Ossian  bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  trees 
rush  tall  between  the  war  and  me.  But  I  hear 
the  noise  of  steel  between  my  clanging  arms. 
Rising,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  behold  the 
backward  steps  of  hosts  :  their  backward  steps, 
on  either  side,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  The 
chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful  fight!  The  two 
blue-shielded  kings!  Tall  and  dark,  through 
gleams  of  steel,  are  seeu  tbe  striving  heroes! 
I  rush.  My  fears  for  Fillan  fly  ,  burning  acrois 
my  soul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies;  nor  yet  comes 
on ;  he  sidelong  stalks  along.  An  icy  rock, 
cold,    tall,  he  seems.     I  call   forth  all  my  steel. 

*)  Luiha  was  tbe  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven. 
Tbere  dwelt  Toscar  the  son  of  Cdnlocli,  the 
father  of  Malvina,  who-:,  upon  thai  account,  is 
often  called  the  maid  ofj  Lutha.  Lmha  signifies 
swift  scream. 

Vol.  II.  l\ 
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Silent  ti\vliile  we  stride,  on  either  side  of  a 
rushing  stream:  then,  sudden  turning,  all  .it 
once,  we  raise  our  pointed  spears!  We  ratte 
our  spears,  but  night  comes  down.  It  is  d.uk 
and  silent  round;  but  where  the  distant  steps 
of  hosts    are  sounding  over    the    heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought. 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  is  there.  A  broken 
helmet  lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of 
echoing  Morven  ?  He  hears  me  leaning  on  a 
rock,  which  bends  its  grey  head  over  the  stream. 
He  hears;  but  sullen,  dark  he  stands.  At  length 
I  saw  the  hero  ! 

„Why  standest  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  son 
of  woody  Selma?  Bright  is  thy  path,  mv  brother, 
in  this  dark -brown  field!  Long  has  been  ibv 
strife  in  battle!  Now  the  horn  of  Fing.d  is 
heard.  Ascend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  failici  .  i. 
his  hill  of  feasts.  In  the  evening  inisi  he  sits, 
and  hears  the  sound  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry 
jov  to  the  aged,  young  breakers  of  the 
shields!" 

,,Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy  !  Ossian,  no 
shield  is  mine!  It  lies  broken  on  t lie  field* 
The  eagle -wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is 
when  foes  fly  before  them,    that  lathers  delight 
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in  their  sons.  But  their  sighs  hurst  forth,  in 
Secret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield*  No  .- 
Fillan  sliall  not  heboid  the  king!  Why  should 
the  hero   mourn  -1 ' 

,,Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  O  Fillan,  awake 
not  my  soul!  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire 
before  him?  Shall  he  not  rejoice?  Such  fame 
belongs  not  to  Ossian ;  vet  is  the  king  still  a 
sun  to  me.  He  looks  on  my  steps  with  joy. 
Shadows  never  rise  on  his  Wice.  Ascend,  O 
Fillan,  to  Mora!  His  feast  is  spiead  in  the 
folds  of   mist.  M 

,, Ossian!  give  me  thai  broken  shield:  these 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place 
them  near  to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may 
Fall.  Ossian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that 
hollow  rock.  Pvaise  no  stone  above-,  Jest  one 
should  ask  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the 
first  of  my  (i.'hls,  fallen  wiinoui  renown.  Let 
thy  voice  alone  send  joy  Lo  my  flying  soul. 
Why  should  the  hard  know  where  dwells  the 
lost  beam  of  Clatho!  *) 


*)  A  dialogue  between  Clatho,    the  mother, 
Eosmina  ,   the   sister,   of  Fillan* 

R    2 
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.,  Fs  tliy  spirit  on  the  eddying  -winds,  O 
Fillaii  ,  young  breaker  of  shields  !  Joy  pursue 
iiiv  hero,  through  his  folded!  clouds.  The  forms 
of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their 
son.  I  behold  i he  spreading  of  their  fire  on 
Mora  :  the  blue-rolling  of  tlieir  misty  wreaths. 
Joy  meet  thee,    my  brother!     But    -we    are    d«nk 


C  IATHO, 

,, Daughter  of  Fingal,  arise!  thofi  light  between 
thy  lo-cks.  Jaff  thy  fVir  bead  from  rest,  soft-gliding 
sun-heam  of  Selma!  I  Iiehehl  thy  arms,  an  thy 
breast,  whide  tossed  amidst  ihy  wandering  forks: 
when  the  rustling  bi'v.e  of  the  -morning  onm?  Front 
the  desert  of  streams,  Hast  thou  seen  thy  fathers, 
Bbs-mina,  descending  in  thy  dreams!  Vii.se,  daugh- 
ter of  Clatho;  dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  ihy 
soul  ? 

BOS-MINA. 

,,  A  thin  form  passed  before  me,  fading  as  il  flew  : 
like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of 
grafs.  Descend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
back  the  soul  of  Bos-mina  :  if  has  rolled  away,  like 
a  srearn.  I  hear  thy  pleasand  sound.  I  Heai  tbeet 
()    harp,    and    my   voice    shall    lise. 

,,IIo\v  afteti  shall  ve  rush  to  War,  ve  dweller*  of 
my  soul?  Your  paths  are  distant  ,  kings  of  men,  in 
Kiin  of  (due  sreams.  Lift  ih\  wing,  tbeu  southern 
breeze,  from  Clono's  darkening  heath:  spiealh  the 
sails  oJ  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land. 
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and  sad!  I  behold  the  foe  round  the  apod. 
1  behold  the  vesting  away  of  his  lame.  Thou 
.art  Left  alone  in  tLe  field,.  O-  grey  -  haired  Mug 
of  Selma  .'  " 

I   laid  him   in  the  hollow  rock,    at    the    roar 
of    the    lightly    st;eam.       One    red    star    looked 


,,But  who  is  that,  in  his  strength,  darkening  ia 
the  presence  of  war  ?  lTis  arm  stretches  to  the  foe, 
like  the  beam  of  the  sickly  sun  ;  when  his  side  is 
crusted  with  darknefs;  and  he  rolls  his  dismal  course 
through  the  sky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  father,  of  Bos- 
inina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is.  past  ? 

„  Fillian,  thou  art  a  beam  Us  his  side:  beautiful, 
but  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy  sword  is  before  thee, 
a  blue  fire  of  Bight.  "When  shalt  thou  return  to  thy 
roes  ;  to  the  streams  of  thy  rushy  fields  :J  When  shall 
\  behold  thee  from  Mora,  ^hile  winds  strew  my 
long  loc!ks  on  their  blasts!  But  schall  a  young  eagle 
return  irom  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall] 

Clatho. 
,.  Soft,  as  the  son  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Sel- 
na'l  in.-)id.  Pleasant  to  the  eai  <>r  Clatho  is  the 
i;.,me  of  the  breaker  of  shield*.  Behold,  the  king 
cofltea  from  ocean:  the  shield  of  Mosrea  is  borne 
bv  bards.  The  foe.  has  Jled  before  hint,  like  the  de- 
parture of  mist.  I  hear  not  the  sounding  wings  o£ 
niv  eagle:  the  rushing  loi  th  of  the  son  of  Clatho, 
Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal :  shall  the  warrior  never 
return  ? "  *  *  * 
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in  on  the  hero.  Winds  lilt,  at  times,  his 
\<<<ls.  I  listen.  No  sound  is  heaid.  Hie 
warrior  slept !  As  lightning  on  a  (loud,  a 
thought  rame  mailing  along  my  soul.  My  eyes 
roll    in    fire:      my    sliide    was     in    the     clang    of 

steel.     ,,1  will  find  thee,  king  of  Erin!    in  tne 

gathering  of  thy  thousands  find  thee.  Why 
should  that  cloud  escape  that  quenched  our 
earlv  bearn  ?  Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills, 
my  fathers.  Light  my  daring  steps.  I  will 
consume  in  wrath,  *)  But  should  not  I  return! 
The  king  is  without  a  son,  grey-haired  among 
his  foes!  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
His  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  rac  not 
behold  him,  laid  low  in  his  latter  fit  Id.  l!ut 
can  I  return  to  the  king?  Will  he  not  ask 
about  his  son?  ,,Thou  oughtest  to  defend  young 
Fillan."       Ossian    Will    meet     the    foe!      Green. 


*)  Here  die  .sentence  is  designedly  left  imliiiisli.-d. 
ill,-  sense  is,  thai  he  waa  resolved,  like  .1  destroying 
lire,  to  consume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  liis  l>! <>- 
tlier.  In  llie  mid.st  01  ilii.s  resolution,  the  situation 
..1  lin-.il  sogffeats  itself  to  him,  in  a  very  *>n  owg  liidir. 
He  reaolfesto  return taassisl  lite  king  in  prosecuting 
the  \\ .  1 .  J >  1 1  r  then  hia  shame  foi  n<>i  defending  Ins 
brother,  recurs  to  bitn.  lie  is  determined  again  to 
"o  and  find   out  Catlunoi.     We   may    consider  hini. 
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Erin,  thy  sounding  tread  is  pleasant  to  my  c\r, 
I  rush  on  thy  ridgy  host,  to  shun  the  eyes  or' 
I'ingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on 
Mora's  misty  top!  He  calls  his  two  sons!  I 
come,  my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an 
eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the 
desert,   and  spoiled   of  half  his  wings!" 

Distant*),    round  the  king,    on  Mora,    the 
broken     ridges    of    Motven    are     rolled.        They 


as  in  the  act  of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  yvhen 
the  born  of  Fingal  sounded  on  Mora,  and  called 
back  bis  people  to  his  presence.  This  soliloquy  is 
natural  :  the  resolutions  which  so  suddenly  follow 
one  another,  are  expressive  of  a  mind  extremely  agi- 
tated with  soi  row  and  conscious  shame;  vet  the  be- 
haviour of  Ossian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands 
of  Fingal,  is  so  irreprehensible,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  where  he  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  men  fail  in  designs  which  they  ardent- 
ly wi.sh  to  accomplish  ,  they  naturally  blame  them- 
selves,  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  disappointment. 

*)  ,,  This  scene,"  says  an  ingenous  writer,  and  a 
good  judge,  „  is  solemn.  The  poet  always  places 
his  chief  character  amidst  objects  which  favour  the 
.sublime.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  eight,  the 
broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all, 
the  attitude  and  silence  of  Fingal  himself,  are  cir- 
cumstances   calculated     to   imprefs    an    awful    idea  on 
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turned  their  eyes :  each  darkly  Lends ,  on  his 
own  ashen  spear.  Silent  stood  the  king  in  the 
midst,  Thought  on  thought  rolled  ovei  bis 
soul.  A6  waves  on  a  secret  mountain -lake, 
each  with  its  back  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no 
son  appeared,  with  his  long -beaming  spear. 
The  sighs  rose,  crowding,  from  his  soul;  hut 
3>e  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  I  stood 
beneath  an  oak.  JNo  voice  of  mine  was  heard. 
What  could  I  say  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of 
woe?  His  words  rose,  at  length,  in  the  midst: 
the  people  shrunk  backward  as  he    spoke  *). 


the  mind.  Ossian  is  most  succefsful  in  his  night-de- 
scriptions. Daik  images  suited  the  melancholy 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  composed 
after  the  active  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he 
■was  blind,  and  had  gut  vived  all  the  companions  of 
his  youth;  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy 
thrOH'U   ovei    the    v\hole," 

*)  I  owe  de  first  paragraph  of  the  following  note 
to  the  same  pen. 

„The  abashed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal 
proceeds  rather  from  shame  than  tear.  The  king  wa« 
not   of   a  tyrannical  disposition  :    He,   as  he  piotesselh 

himself  in  the  Qfih  book,  never  was  a  dreadful 
■form  in  their  prejencet  darkened  into  terash.  Hit 
voice  wan   no    thunder  to  their  ears:   his  ejre  sent 
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„Wheiv.  is  the  son  of  Sclma ,  he  who  led 
in  war?  1  behold  not  his  steps,  among  my 
people,  returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the 
young  bounding  roe,  who  waa  50  stately  on  my 


forth  no  death.  The  that  age*  of  society  are  not 
ihe  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants  of  man- 
kind are  few,  they  retain  their  independence.  It 
is  an  adwanced  state  of  civilization  that  moulds  the 
mind  to  that  sub mission  to  government,  of  which 
ambitious  magistrates  take  advantage ,  and,  raise 
themselves    into  absolute  power." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders 
lived  in  abject  slavery  under  theii  chiefs.  Their 
high  ideas  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their 
families,  probably  led  the  unintelligent  into  this  mis- 
lake.  When  the  honour  of  the  tribe  was  concerned, 
ihe  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed  without  reT 
sniotion  :  but,  if  individuals  were  oppressed  ,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring- 
clan,  assumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged 
and  proiectet.  The  fear  of  this  desertion,  no  doubt, 
made  the  chiefs  cautions  in  their  government.  As 
iheir  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took 
care  to  avoid  e\ery  thing  that  tended  to  diminish  it. 
It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the 
laws  exteuded  to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time 
the  clans  were  governed,  in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the 
verbal  commands  of  the  chief,  but  by  what  they 
called  Clechiia,  or  the  traditional  precedents  of  their 
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lulls?  Ne  fell;  for  ye  are  silenr.  The  shield 
oi"  «ar  is  cleft  in  twain.  Let  bis  armour  he 
near  to  l'ingal ;  and  the  sword  of  dark  -  hi  own 
Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills;  with  morning 
I  descend   to   war.  " 

Hjgh  *)   on  Cormul's  rock,   an  oak  is  flaming 
to  the  wind.     The  grey  skirts  of  mist  are  rolled 


ancestors.  When  differences  happened  between  in- 
dividuals, some  of  the  oldest  men  in  fhe  tribe  Wetp 
chosen  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interposed  his 
authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced  the  decision. 
In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent  ,  on  account  of 
their  familv-feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  reserved  in  the 
execution  of  his  authority;  ami  even  ihen  he  seldom 
extended  if  lo  the  faking  fhe  life  of  any  of  hi*  tribe. 
No  crime  was  capital,  except  murder  ;  and  that  was 
VI  v  unfrequent  in  the  Highlands.  No  corporal 
punishment  of  any  kind  was  inflicted.  The  memory 
of  and  affront  of  this  sort  would  remain,  for  ages,  m 
a  family,  and  they  would  seize  ever  v  opportunity  to 
be  revenged,  unlefs  if  came  iminedi  Jtclv  from  the 
hands  of  the  chief  himself ;  in  that  case  if  was  taken 
rather  as  a  fatherly  correction,  than  a  legal  punish- 
ment for  offences. 

#)  This  rockof  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It  wa*  on  it  Fin^il 
and  Ossian  stood  to  view  the  battle.      The  custom  of 
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around;  thither  strode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Distant!    fi<>m    the    ln-.st    he    alwavs    lay,     when 

battle  burnt  -within  his  soul.  On  two  spears 
hung  his  shield  on  high  ;  tlie  gleaming  sign  of 
death;  that  shield,  -which  lie  was  wont  to 
strike,  by  night,  hefore  he  rushed  to  war.  It 
was  then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the  king 
was  to  lend  in  strife;  for  never  was  this 
buckler  heard,  till  the  wrath  of  Fingal  arose. 
Lnt([ual  were  his  steps  on  high,    as    he    shone 


joetlring  from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  rlieir 
engaging  in  bailie,  was  universal  among  the  kings 
©f  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  most  renowned  of 
the  ancestors  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who 
instituted  this  custom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed 
it  to  a  hero  of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which 
begins  with  ]\Tac-Areath  na  ceud  frol,  this  custom  of 
retiring  from  the  army  before  an  engagement,  is 
numbered  among  the  wise  institutions  of  Fergus,  the 
son  of  Arc  or  Arcath;  the  first  king  of  Scots.  I  shall 
here  translate  the  passage  ;  in  some  other  note.  I 
mav  probably,  giVe  all  that  remains  of  the  poem. 
Fergus  of  the  hundred  streams,  son  of  'Xrettth  who 
fought  of  old:  thou  didst  first  retire  at  night:  ivhen 
the  foe  rolled  hefore  thee,  in  echoing  fields.  Nor 
Lending  in  rest  is  th*>  king:  lie  gathers  battles  in  his 
soul.  Fly,  son  of  stranger !  with  morn  he  shaft 
rush  abroad.  When,  or  by  whom,  this  poem  was 
■written,   is  uncertain. 


in  the  beam  of  the  oak;  lie  was  dreadful  a* 
the  form  of  the  spirit  of  night,  when  he 
clothes,  on  hills,  his  wild  gestures  with  mist, 
and,  issuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean, 
mounts   the   car    of  winds. 

Nor  settled,  from  the  storm,  is  Erin's  sea 
of  war!  they  glitter,  beneath  the  moon,  and, 
low -humming,  still  roll  on  the  field.  Alone 
are  the  steps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the 
heath;  he  hangs  forward,  with  all  his  arms, 
on  Morven's  flying  host.  Now  had  he  come 
to  the  mossy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night. 
One  tree  was  bent  above  the  stream,  vvhi<-h 
glittered  over  the  rock.  Xbere  shone  lo  the 
moon  the  broken  shield  of  Clatho's  son;  and 
near  it,   on  grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran  *).      He 


*)  I  remember  »o  have  met  with  an  old  poem, 
wherein  asiory  of  tliis  sort  is  very  happily  introduc- 
ed. In  one  o£  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  TJliiii- 
chindu,  a  considerable  chief,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter  with  a  lying 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed  at  no  ^reat  di- 
stance from  the  place  of  his  lesidence.  The  few  fol- 
lowers who  attended  him  were  also  slain.  The 
young  wife  of  Ullin-chtndu  ,  who  had  not  heard  of 
his  fall,  fehring  the  worst,  on  account  of  his  long  de- 
lay, alarmed  the  rest  of  bis  tube,  *  ho  went  in  search 
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Lad  missed  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  searched 
him  along  the  wind.  He  thought  tliat  the 
hlue-eved  hunter  slept ;  lie  lay  upon  his  shield. 
No  blast  came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to 
bounding  Lran. 

Cathmor  saw  the  white  -  breasted  dog;  he 
saw  the  broken  shield.  Darknefs  is  blown 
back  on  his  soul ;  he  remembers  the  falling 
away  of  the  people.  They  come,  a  stream; 
are  rolled  awav;  another  race  succeeds.  ..But 
«ome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pals,  with  their 
own  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through  dark- 
brown  years,  is  theirs ;    some  blue  stream  winds 


of  him  along  the  shore.  They  did  not  find  him; 
and  the  beautiful  widow  became  disronsolade.  At 
length  he  was  discovered,  bv  means  of  his  dog,  who 
sat  on  a  rock  beside  the  body,  for  some  day*.  The 
stanza  concerning  the  dog,  whose  name  was  Du- 
chos,   or  Blackfoot ,   is  descriptive. 

,,  Dark-sided  Duchos  !  feet  of  wind!  cold  is  thy 
•eat  on  rocks.  lie  (the  dog-)  sees  the  roe:  his  ear.? 
are  high;  and  half  he  bounds  awav..  He  looks 
around;  hut  Ullin  sleeps;  he  droops  again  his  head. 
Thp  winds  come  past;  dark  Duchos  thinks  that  UI- 
lin's  voice  •  is  there.  But  .still  he  beholds  him  silent, 
laid  amidst  the  waving  heath.  Dark-sided  Duchos; 
his  voice  no  mora    shall  send  diee   oyer  the  heath!" 


3^0  temora: 

to  their  fame.  Of  these  be  the  chief  of  Ath.i, 
when  he  lays  liim  down  on  eaiili.  Often  may 
the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathriior  in  the 
air:  when  lie  strides  from  wind  to  wind ,  or 
folds  himself  in   the  wing   of  a   storm.  " 

Green  Krin  gathered  round  the  king,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  power.  Tin  >r  joyful 
faces  bend,  unequal,  forward  ,  in  the  liglit  of 
the  oak.  Tliey  who  "were  terrible  wore  removed: 
Lubar*)  winds  again  in  their  host.  Cathmor 
was  that  beam  from  heaven  which  shone  when 
his  people  were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in 
the  midst.    Their  souls  rose  with  ardour  around. 

*)  la  order  to  illustrate  this  passage,  ir  is  proper  to 
Jay  before  the  reader  t!ie  scene  ol  the  two  preceding 
battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  iiinl  LofM  lay 
llie  plain  of  Moi-lena,  through  which  ran  die  rival* 
J.nbar.  The  first  battle,  w  herein  G»ii),  die  s . . 1 1  of 
IMorni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  side,  was 
fought  on  the  hanks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  lillla 
•dvaggtage  obtained  on  either  side,  the  armies,  after 
the  bailie,   retained   their  former  positions. 

In  the  second  battle,  wherein  Filljn  <  oimnanded, 
tbe  Trish  ,  after  the  fall  of  Foldaih  ,  were  driven  up 
the  hill  of  Loiu  ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathinor, 
to  their  aid,  they  retrained  theit  ■former  situation  .  and 
drove  back  tlie  Caledonians,  in  their  luin  :  &o  that 
Lubar  winded  again  in  their  host. 
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The  kino;  alone  no  glaJnefs  showed;  no  srranf,er 
he  to  war  ! 

,,Why  is  the  king  so  sad0"  said  Malthos 
eagle-eyed.  ,,  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar? 
Lives  there  among  them  who  can  lift  (lie  spear? 
JVot  so  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-tluthul  *), 
king  of  spears.     His  rage  was   a  fire   thai  always 


*)  Borbar-dulhul,  tlie  father  of  Cathmor,  was  fhe 
brother  of  that  Colc-nlla,  who  is  Said,  in  the  begin- 
mme  of  the  fourth  hook,  to  hare- rebelled  against  Cor-, 
mac  king-  of  Ireland.  B01  bar-dmhul  seems  to  have 
retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family  against  tha 
succession  of  the  posterity  of  Conar,  on  the  T;  i.sU 
throne,  From  this  short  episode  we  learn  some  fact* 
which  tend  to  throw  Irgftt  on  the  history  of  the 
times,  It  appears,  that,  when  Svvaran  invaded  Ire- 
land, he  was  only  opposed  by  the  Cael,  possessed 
Vlster,  and  the  north  of  that  island.  Calmor,  the 
son  of  Matha,  whose  gal'and  behaviour  and  death 
are  ralared  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  only 
chief  of  the  race  ef  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael, 
or  Irish  Caledonians-,  during  the  invasion  of  Swaran. 
The  indecent  joy  which  Borbar-duthul  expressed 
upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well  suited  with  that 
apirit  of  revenge,  which  subsisted,  universally ,  in 
every  country  where  the  feudal  svstem  was  establish- 
ed .  It  would  appear  that  some  person  had  carried 
toUorbar-dmhnl  that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was 
pretended,  Cahnar  had  been  killed. 


burned:  his  joy  ovsr  fallen  foes  waJ  great. 
Three  days  feasted  die  grey-haired  hero,  when 
he  heard  that  Calmar  fell:  Calmar,  who  aided 
the  race  of  Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the  streams. 
Often  did  he  feel,  with  his  hands,  the  steel 
which,  they  said,  had  pierced  his  foe.  He  lelr 
it  with  his  hands,  for  Boihar-duthul's  eves  had 
failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  sun  to  his  friends; 
a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round.  Joy  was 
around  him  in  his  halls:  he  loved  the  sons  of 
Bolga.  Mis  name  remains  in  Atba,  like  the 
awful  memory  of  ghosts,  whose  presence  was 
terrible,  but  they  blew  the  storm  away.  Now 
let  the  voices  *)  of  Erin  raise  the  soul  of  the 
king;  he  that  shone  when  war  was  daik,  and 
laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  tiiat  grey- 
browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times: 
pour  it  on  wide -skirted  Erin,  as  it  settle* 
round.  " 

„  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  ,,no  song  siall 
rise;  nor  Fonar  sit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The 
mightv  there  are  laid  low.  Distuib  not  th.ir 
rushing  ghosts.      Far,    Malthos,    far  remove  the 


•)  Thci-oicesofErin,  a  po«tical  expression  foi  die 
bard*  oi  Ireland. 
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sound  of  Erin's  song.  I  rejoice  not  over  the 
foe,  when  he  ceases  to  lift  the  spear.  With 
morning  we  pour  our  strength  abroad.  Fingal 
is  wakened   on    1 1 is  or  hoing  hill." 

Like  -waves,  blown  back  by  sudden  „v>inds. 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  thev  spread  their 
humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at 
intervals,    each  *)  bard  sat  down  with   his  harp. 


*)  Not  only  the  kings,  bur  every  petty  chief,  had 
ancientlv  iliiei  bards  attending  them  in  the  field;  and 
those  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
-who  retained  them,  bad  a  number  of  inferior  bards 
in  their  train.  Upon  solemn  occasions,  all  the  bards 
in  the  army  would  join  in  one  chorus  ;  either  when 
they  celebrated  their  victories,  or  lamented  the  death 
of  a  person,  worthy  and  renowned,  slain  in  the 
war.  The  words  were  of  the  composition  of  the 
arch-bard,  retained  by  the  kinij  himself,  who  gene- 
ratty  attained  to  that  lft gh  cilice  oil  aecouM  of  iiis 
superior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  persons  of  the 
bards  wer<-  sacred,  and  th&  emoluments  -of their  Office 
consideiable,  the  order,  in  surcPediiii.'  times,  became 
very  nnmerons  and  insolent.  Ft  would  appear,  that", 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  some  served 
in  the  double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It 
was  from  thin  .it'.  nniMance  thai  lliev  had  ll«0  Oaaio 
of  i:hlCr.\  who  h  is,  probably,  derived  from  the  La- 
tin   Clericua.      The    Chlere,   be  their    name  deiived 

Vol.  IL  S 
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They  raised  ilir  song,  ami  tombed  the  string  : 
ea<  h  to  the  <  liirl  he  loved.  Jiefore  a  burning 
oak  Sid-malla  tombed,  at  times,  the  harp. 
She  touched  the  huip,  and  heard,  between, 
the  breezes  in  her  hair.  In  darknels  near,  lay 
the  king  oi'  Atlia ,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The 
beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him;  lie 
saw  the  maid,  hut  was  not  seen.  His  soul 
poured  forth,  in  secret,  when  he  beheld  her 
fearful  eye.  ,,But  battle  is  before  thee,  son  of 
iiorbar-duthul." 


from  what  it  will,  became,  at  last,  a  public  nuisance  ; 
int.  taking  advantage  of  iheir  sacred  character,  they 
went  about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  .it  disn  etion, 
ia  the.  houses  of  their  chiefs;  till  another  parly,  of 
the  same  older,  drove  them  away  by  nteie  dial  of 
tdlire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  disputes  of  these 
worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down  ,  by 
tudition,  aud  show  how  much  the  hards,  at  last, 
abused  the  privileges,  which  the  admii  .iiiou  a>f  their 
i  ountrymen  had  conferred  on  the  order.  It  yaa  ibis 
insolent  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  toretMn.h 
their  number,  and  to  take  awav  those  prmle-ei 
which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjov.  Their 
indolence,  and  disposition  to  lampoon,  extinguished 
all  the  poetical  fenoni,  which  distinguished  iheir 
piedecevsoi  s,  and  make*  u«  the  lefs  re-let  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  order. 
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Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals  ,  she  listened 
whether  the  warrior  slept.  Her  soul  was  up  ; 
she  longed  in  secret  to  pour  her  own  sad 
song.  The  field  is  silent.  On  their  wings  th* 
blasts  of  night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceased; 
and  meteors  came,  red-winding  with  their 
ghosts.  The  sky  grew  dark:  the  forms  -*>f  the 
dead  were  Mended  with  the  clouds.  Hat 
heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  ov.-t 
the  decaying  flame.  Thou  wert  alone  in  her 
soid,  rar-borne  chief  of  Alba.  She  raised  the  voice 
of  the  song,    and  touched  the  harp  between. 

„Clun-galo  *)  came;  she  missed  the  maid. 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?  Hunters,  from 
the  mossy  rock,  saw  ye  the  blue -eyed  fair? 
Are  her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon;  near  the  bed 
of  roes?  Ah,  me!  I  behold  her  bow  in  tho 
hall.     Where  art   thou,    beam   of  light?" 

,, Cease  **),  love  of  Conmor,  cease;  I  hear 
ihee  not  on   the  ridgy  heath.     My   eye  is  turned 


•)  Clnn-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis- 
huna,  and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  re- 
presented as  missing  her_  dan-liter ,  after  she  had 
fled  with  Citfimor. 

*•)    Sul-malla  replies  to  the  supposed  questions   of 
her  mother.     Towards  the   middle  of  this  paragraph 
S  a 
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to  the  ki"g»  Whose  path  is  tcrriMe  in  Yv.m 
He  l"i  whom  my  soul  is  up  in  the  season  of 
my  rest.  Deep-DdSomtJc!  in  war  he  stands,  he 
beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  Why,  sun  of 
Sul-malla,  dost  tliou  not  look  forth?  I  dwell 
ill  darknefs  here;  wide  over  me  flies  the 
shadowy  mist.  Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks: 
look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  sun  of  Sul-malla'* 
soul !  " 


she  calls  Cailimor  ihdsryri  of  Iter  soul,  and  conlintiei 
the  metaphor  throughput.  Tins  Look  ends,  v/emay, 
.suppose,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  third  night,  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 


■*€€G©C  C  33Q033*"— 
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AN      E  P  I  C      POEM, 


BOOK     VIL 

Argument. 

This  book  begins  about  tjie  middle  of  the  third1  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  describes 
a  kind  of  misN  which  rose  by  night  from  the  Jake 
of  Leio,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  souls 
of  the  .dead,  during  tlie  interval  between  their  de-. 
cease  and  the.  funeral  song.  The  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  Eman  above  &ie  cave  where  his  body  lay. 
H.s  voice  comes  to  l-'ingaJ,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul. 
The  king  strikes  the  shield  of  Trenmor,  which 
•was  an  infallible  sign  of  his  appearing  in  arms 
himself.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  the  sound 
of  the  .shield.  Sul-malla.,  starting  from  sleep," 
awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affecting  discourse.  She 
iusist.s  with  hint  to  sue  f,»i  paece.  ;  he  resolves  i\> 
continue  the.  war.  He  directs  h.er  to  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Lona.  which  was  the.  resi- 
dence of  ,-,n  old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next^ 
day  should  be  aver,  He  awakes  his  army  with 
ihe    sound   of  his  shield.       The    shield    described. 
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Foaar,    the  bard,  ar  the  desire  of  Caflimor,  relates 
the  tiist  .settlement  of  ilie  Ftr-bolg  m  Ireland,  nn- 

f)-i    ilieir   leader    Larthon.     Morning  c «. .  Sol* 

mails  retire-  to  the  valley  of  Lona.     A  Lync  song 
^ond-wdes    the  book. 


raoM  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego,  ascend, 
at  times,  grey -bosomed  mists;  when  the  gates 
of  the  west  are  closed,  on  the  sun's  eagle-eye. 
Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured  the 
vapour  dark  and  deep:  the  moon,  like  a  dim 
shield,  is  swimming  through  its  folds.  W  iih 
this',  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  Midden 
Gestures  on  the  wind,  when  thev  stride,  from 
blast  to  blast,  along  the  dusky  night.  Often, 
blended  .wlh  the  gale,   to  some  wairior's  grave*), 


-  *)  As  the  mist,  whtch'  rose  from  fhe  Is'kp  of  Le»o, 
occasioned  diseases  and  death,  the  bards  feigned  lit «t r 
ir  was  the  residence  of  the  ghosts'  of  the  dra- .im >d, 
daring  the  interval  between  their  death,  and  tli^ 
pronouncing  the  funeral  ele^v  over  ilieir  tombs;  for 
it    n  .is    not     allow  able,    without    tli.tt    cm  ciiimi  v     ".is 

performed,    foi   the  spiritis   bSf  We  <le.id  to  mix  frith 

their  ancestors,  th  their  airy  hulls.  It  was  the  bifairtefs 
oi  the  spirit  of  the  neatest  relation  to  the  deceased. 
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thev  roll  tlie  mist,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his  ghost, 
until    the   songs   arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desert;  it  was 
Conar,  king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mist 
on  the  grave  of  Fillan,  at  blue  -  winding  laibar. 
Dark  and  mournful  sat  the  ghost,  in  his  grey 
ridge  of  smoke.  The  hlast,  at  times,  rolled 
him  together:  but  the  iorm  returned  again. 
It  returned  with  bending  eyes,  and  dark  wind- 
ing of  locks  of  mist. 

It  was  * )  dark.  The  sleeping  host  were 
still  in   the  skirts  of  night.     The  flame  decayed, 

to  take  rite  mist  of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  tb*»  grave. 
We  fuul  here  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  fast 
king  <>f  Ireland,  performing  this  office  for  Fillan,  as 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  the  family  of  Conar  (hat  that 
hero  was  killed. 

*)  The  following  is  the  singular  sentiment  of  a 
frigid  hard: 

,,More  pleasing  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- 
streaming  from  Ossian's  harp  ;  more  pleasant  it  is  to 
me,  than  a  while-bosomed  dweller  between  my 
aims;  than  a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the 
hour   of  rest." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  satifactory  concern- 
ing the  history  of  this  poet,  it  lias  taken  care  to  in- 
1  >im  us,  iliar  he  was  very  <>/d  when  he  wrote  the 
fh"«tich,  a  circumstance  which  me  might  have  suppos- 
ed,  wilhoaf  the  aid  of  tradition. 
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on  the  hill  of  Fingal  ;  tUe  king  lav  lonelv  on 
his  shield.  His  eves  were  half-closed  in  sleep: 
the  voice  of  Fillan  came,  ,, Sleeps  tlie  bus&and 
of  Clalho?  Dwells  tlie  father  of  the  fallen  in 
rest?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  il.ukii.U; 
lonelv  in  the    season  of   night?" 

„Why  dost  thou  mix/'  said  the  king,  ,,with 
the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  1  forget  thee, 
my  son,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  tlie  field?  Not 
such  come  the  deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the 
soul  of  Fingal.  They  are  not  there  a  beam  of 
lightning,  which  is  seen,  and  is  then  no  more. 
]  remember  thee,  O  Fiilan !  and  my  wrath 
begins   to    rise.  " 

The  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and  struck 
the  treeplt  sounding  shield:  his  shield  that 
hung  high  in  night,  the  dismal  sign  of  war  \ 
Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their 
gathered  forms  0:1  tlie  wind.  Thrice  from  the 
winding  vale  arose  tlie  voice  of  deaths.  The 
ljarjis  *)  of  tlie  Lards,  untouched,  sound  mourn- 
ful over  the  hiil. 


*)  Tr  was  flie  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that  on  tin* 
nigh  I  |.ier,..!i'i^  rne  deui!i  of  a  person  worth)  and 
1  i'M'>"  n - •  • ' ,  tile  harps  of  those* bards,  who  were  re- 
tained   bl    His     1.-":,!^    e;u.'llcd    melancjiol v    ♦  ounds. 
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He  struck  .main  the  shield;  battles  rose  m 
the  dreams  at'  his  host.  The  wide- tumbling 
si  rife  is  gleaming  over  their  souls.  l>lue- 
shielded  kings  dnsrond  to  -war.  Baekward- 
looJUog  armies  fl)  ;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half- 
hid  iu   the   bright  gleams    of    steel. 

But  vWien  the  third  sound  arose,  deer 
started  from  the  riefts  of  their  rocks.  The 
6^  reams  of  fowl  are  heard,  in  the  desert,  as 
each  flew,  frighted  on  his  blast.  The  sons  of 
Selma  half-rose,  and  half-assumed  their  spears. 
But  silence  rolled  back  on  the  host:  they 
luiew  the  shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned 
to    their  eyes  ;     the  field  avis  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue -eyed 
daughter    of    Conmor!      Sul-malla    heard    the 


This  wr.s  am  ibqtad  fo  t\ie  light  touch  nf  ghosts ;  who 
v.cve  supposed  10  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events. 
The  .s;:r:je  opinion  prevailed  long  in  {he  north,  and 
the  particular  Nound  was  called,  the  warning  i'oi<e 
of  the  dead.  'Hie  voice  of  death,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  was  of  a  different  kind.  Each 
person  was  supposed  to  have  an  attendant  spirit, 
who  assumed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  pier 
ceding  his  death  ,  and  appeared,  to  sonic,  in  the  al- 
titude 1 11  which  the  poison  was  to  die.  The  voices 
or  1W.U11  were  the  foreboding  shrieks  of  thoie 
Spirits, 
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dreai! fnl  shield,  and  rose,  amid  the  night.  Her 
steps  are  towards  the  king  of  Atha.  ,.Can 
Hanger  shake  his  daring  soul!"  In  douht,  slie 
stands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  hums  with 
ail  its   stars. 

\2.1in  the  shield  resounds!  She  rushed. 
She  stont.  Her  voice  half-rose.  It  failed.  She 
saw  him,  amidst  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to 
heaven's  fire.  She  saw  him  dim  in  his  locks, 
that,  rose  to  nightly  wind.  Avvnv,  lor  fear,  she 
turned  her  steps.  ,,  Why  should  the  king  of 
Erin  awake?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest, 
daughter  of  Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  shield.  Sul-malla 
starts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubara 
rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the  steel.  Bursting  from 
the  dreams  of  night,  Calhmor  half-rose,  beneath 
his  tree.  He  saw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above 
him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  star,  with  twinkling 
Learn,    looked    through   her  floating  hair. 

,,Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in 
the  season  of  his  «1j  cuius  ?"  firing's!  thou  aught 
of  war?  Who  ail  thou,  son  of  night!  Siaiwi'si 
thon  before  me,  a  form  of  the  limes  of  old? 
A  Voice  from  the  fold  uf  a  cloud,  to  Y>mn  me 
of  the  danger  of  Erin  ? 
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..Nor  lonelv  s*  oni  nm  I,  nor  voire  from  folded 
«  loud,"  slit'  said;  ..but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger 
of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound?  It  is  not; 
the  feeble  king  of  Atha,  that  tolls  his  signs  on 
right." 

.J.et  the  warrior  roll  his  signs,"  lie  replied; 
,,to  Cathmor  they  are  the  sounds  of  harps.  My 
joy  is  great,  voire  of  night,  and  hums  over  all 
my  thoughts.  This  is  the  music  of  kings,  on 
lonelv  hills,  hv  night;  when  they  light  their  dar- 
ing souls,  the  sons  of  mighty  deeds!  The  feeble 
dwell  alone  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze;  where 
mists  lift  their  morning  skirts,  from  the  blue- 
winding  streams." 

,,Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  thev,  the 
fathers  of  mv  rare.  Thev  dwelt  in  the  folds  of 
battle,  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  delights  not 
my    soul,    in    the   signs    of  death!    He*),    who 

)  Fingal  is  said  to  have  never  been  over  com?  in 
battle.  From  this  projected  thar  tide  of  honom 
which  is  always  bestowed  on  him  in  tradition,  1'ion 
gul  na  Jniai',  Fingal  ok  vktorie  8,  in  a  poem, 
just  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates  .some  of  the 
great  actions  of  Aiihur,  the  famous  British  hero, 
that  appellation  is  oft'ed  bestowed  on  him.  The 
poem,  from  phraseology,  appears  to  be  ancient;  and 
is,  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  transi- 
tion fjyin  the  Welsh  language. 
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never  yields,  comes  forth:  O  send  the  bard  of 
peace!" 

Like  a  dropping  rork,  in  the  desert,  stood 
Catlnnor  in  his  tears.  Her  voire  came,  a  breeze 
on  his  soul,  and  -waked  the  memory  of  be]  land; 
where  she  dwell  by  her  pea< id'ul  sli  earns,  bcl'uie 
be  came  to  the  war  of  Conmoi . 

„Daughter  of  strangers,'  he  said,  (she  trem* 
bling  turned  away  ),  ,,loug  have  I  marked  thee  in 
my  steel,  young  pine  of Inis-huna.  But  mv  soul, 
J  said,  is  folded  in  a  storm.  Wiry  should  that 
beam  arise,  till  my  steps  return  in  peace?  Have 
I  been  pale  in  thy  presence,  as  thou  Ditto  me 
to  fear  the  king?  The  time  of  danger,  0  maid, 
is  the  seasong  of  my  soul;  for  iben  it  swells,  a 
migthy  stream,   and  rolls  me  on  the  foe." 

,.. Beneath  the  mrdWoveved  ro<  k  of  Lorta. 
near  his  own  loud  stream  :  grey  in  bis  locks  of 
age,  dwells  Cioumal  ')  kin;;  of  Inups.  Above 
him    is  his    echqiug    tree,   a,"d  the  dun  bounding 


*)  riaoiirmal,  rmoketf  pvc-hrow.  From  the  reti- 
red Jil'e  of  ihU  person,  is  pimikmU'J,  tl'it  lie  was  of 
the  order  of  ilie  Dniid.s;  which  Kupp.oiihbn  is  not 
at  all  invalidated  by  me  appellation  of  king  o/  harps, 
here  bestowed  «>n  him  ;  lot  all  agree,  mat  the  bards 
were  of  the  number  pf  die  U'Uids  originally. 
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of  roe*.  The  noise  of  owr  strif.;  readies  his  ear. 
as  lie  bends  in  tlie  thoughts  of  wars.  There  let 
fliv  feet  be,  Sul-mal!.i,  until  our  battle  cease. 
Until  1  return,  in  mv  arms ,  from  the  skirts  o: 
tlie  evening  mist,  that  rises,  on  Lona,  round 
the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid;  it  rose 
kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to 
Cathmor,  from  amidst  Iter  waving  locks.  ..Sooner 
shall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn  from  the 
stream  of  his  roaring  wind,  -when  lie  sees  the 
dim  prey  before  him,  the  young  sons  of  the 
bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned 
from  the  strife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  see  thee, 
■warrior,  from  the  skim  of  the  evening  mist, 
when  it  is  rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the 
dreams.  While  Vet  thou  art  distant  far,  strike. 
Cathmor,  strike  the  shield,  that  jov  mav  return 
to  my  darkened  soul,  as  I  lean  on  the  mossv  rock. 
£ut  if  thou  shouldst  fall,  I  am  in  the  land  of 
strangers,'  O  send  thv  voice,  from  thy  cloud, 
to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna!" 

,, Young  branch  of  green-headed  Liimon,  why 
dost  thou  shake  in  the  storm?  Often  has  Cath- 
mor returned  ,  from  darklv-rolling  wars.  The 
daits  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me;  they  have 
often  rattled  along  my  shield.   I  have  risen  bright- 
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m>t\  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  From  a  stormy 
cloud.  Return  not,  tan  beam  ,  from  thv  vale, 
when  the  roar  of  battle  prow*.  Then  might  the 
foe  escape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

They  told  to  Son-mor*),  of  Clunar**  .  who 
was  slain  l>y  Cormac  in  fjgUt.  Three  da\s  darken- 
ed Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  1  .til .  His  spouse 
lu-hehl  the  silent  king,  .inA  foresaw  Ins  sups  to 
war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  m  fecret,  to  attend 
herhlue-shielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknels, 
at  Alia,  when  he  was  not  then-.  Fiom  their 
hundred  streams,  by  night ,  poured  down  the 
sons  of  Alneema.  They  had  heard  the  shield 
ol  the  king,  and  their  rage  arose.  In  clanging 
arms  thev  moved  along,  towards  UUin  of  the 
groves,  Son-mor  struck  his  shield  ,  at  times,  thy 
leader  of  the  war. 


■jf  Son-mor,  tall  )iana\^rri?  man.  He  was  the 
father  of  Borbar-datbul,  chief  of  Aiha,  and  grandfather 
la  Cathmor  himself. 

*•  )  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.  This  chief  *  IS 
killed  iii  battle  by  Cormai  fcfac-Conar,  kwe  61  Ire- 
land, the  fathei    of  Ixos-rrina,  the  lint   Wtfr  of  Piapjtl. 

The  story  is  alluded  to  in  some  ancient  poems 
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,,Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  *)',  over  the 
6treamv  bills.  Slie  \\  .is  a  Light  on  llie  mountain, 
when  tlit'y  crossed  the  vale  below.  Her  steps 
were  stately  on  the  vale,  when  thev  rose  on  the 
mossy  hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  ting, 
who  left  Iter  in  echoing  Alba.  Jnit  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rose;  when  host  was  rolled  on 
host;  when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  nit-  of  hea- 
ven in  clouds,  with  Let  spreading  hair  came 
Sul-allin  ;  for  site  trembled  for  Iter  king.  He 
stopt  the  rushing  Strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroes. 
The  foe  lied  by  night;  Clunar  slept  without  his 
Mood;  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 
upon    the  warrior's   tomb. 

,,Nor  rose  the  ra^e  of  Son-mor,  but  his  davs 
were  silent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by 
her  grey  streams  ,  with  her  tearful  eves.  Often, 
diil  she  look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  folded  iu 
his  tboughts.  Eut  she  shrunk  from  bis  eyes, 
and  turned  her  lone  steps  away.  Eaitles  rose, 
like  a  tempest,  and  drove  tbe  imst  from  bis 
soul.  He  beheld,  with  jov,  her  steps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  white  rising  of  her  bauds  on  the 
haip." 

*)  Suil-aliuaa,  beautiful,  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 
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In  *)   his   arms  strode  the    chief  of  Alba,    to 
where  Ins  shield  hung,    high  ,    in  night  :   1. 
a  mossy  bough,  over  Lubar's  streamy  roar.    Seven 
bosses  rose   on    the  shield;    the   seven    \", 
the  king*  whirh  his  warriors  received-,   from  the 
wind,   and  marked  over  all  tlieir  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  ia  placed  a  star  of  night; 
Can-mathon  with  beams  unshorn;  Coldcma 
rising  from  a  cloud:  Uloicho  robed  in  mist; 
and  the  soft  beam  of  Carhliu  glittering  on  a 
rork.  Smiling,  on  its  own  blue  w,c.  c,  Jicldtirath 
half  sinks  its  western  light.  The  red  eye  of 
Eerthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  hunter, 
as  he  returns,  by  night,  wilh  the  spoils  of  the 
bounding   roe.       Wide  in  the  midst,    arose  tiie 


*)  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  1  shall  give  here 
the  signification  of  the  names  of  the  st.ns,  engraved 
on  the  shield.  Cean  mafhon,  fie,i,l  nj'  tfie  hear. 
Cohlerna,  sland  and  sharp  beam,  tjl-ocnio,  ruler 
of  night.  Cathlin,  beam,  of  the  wave.  Reul-dinnih, 
star  of  the  twilight.  Dei  thin,  fire  of  tlu-fiill.  T  <m- 
theha,  meteor  of  the  wares.  These  etymologies, 
excepting  that  of.  Cean-mathon,  are  pretty  exact, 
Of  it  I  am  nor  «o  certaia]  Cor  it  is  not  Tery  probable, 

lhat  the  Pfr-bolg  had  distinguished  a  ( •onslellafion. 
so  very  eaily  as  the  days  of  Lanlioit,  bj  the  name 
«f  the  bear. 
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cloudifeB  beams  of  Ton-ilu'na  .  that  star  Which 
looked",  by  night;  on  th*  touroe  of  the  sea- 
tossed  Larthon:  Larthon,  tin-  first  of  J.olg.Vs 
fitei  wlio  tjavellcd  on  the  winds.  *)i  Y\  liite- 
bosomed  spread  the  sails  of  the  king,  towaidq 
sin>.-uiiv  Inis-fail  ;  dun  night  wis  rolled  before 
him,  with  its  skirts  of  mist.  1  n.  onstant  blew 
the  winds,  and  rolled  him  from  wove  to  wave. 
Then  rose  the  fiery  haired  1  <..n  -  ibena ,  and 
smiled  fiom  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  *  *) 
blessed  the  well-known  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed 
on   the   dee]). 


*)    To  travel  on  the  winds,   a  poetical  expression 
for  sailing. 

**)  Larthon  is  compounded  ofLear,  sea  and  than, 
\\ ave.  This  name  was  given  to  ihe  chief  of  rhe  first 
colony  of  the  Firbolg,  v.  ho  setiled  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  navigation.  A  pWt  of 
an  old  poem  is  still  extant,  concerning  this  hero.  Jt 
abounds  v.ith  (hose  romantic  fables  of  uianls  and  ma- 
gicians, which  distinguished  th<->  compositions  of  (he 
Lis  ancient  bards.  T!ie  descriptions  contained  in  it, 
are  ingenious,  and  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
el  the  persotos  in ri  o.duoed  :  l<i.r,  being  unnatural, 
ll'cv  are  insipid  and  tedious.  Had  the  bard  kept 
within  <!e  bounds  of  prop-ability^  his  genius  was  far 
from  being  contemptible.  The  «'\.oi  dinin  <i  his 
poem  is  not  destitute  of  merit;  but  it  :*>  the  only 
Vol.  If.  T 
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Beneath  the  spear  of  Cathmor,  rose  that 
voice  whi<h  aw. ikes  the  hauls.  Thcv  came 
dark-winding,  liuin  eveiv  side:  ear  h  with  the 
sound  of  his  harp.  .Before  lht-m  rejjuced  the 
king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  tlav  of  the  sun; 
when  he  hears,  far-rolling  around,  the  muimur 
of  mossy  streams;  streams  that  burst,  in  the 
desert,    from  the   rork  of  rots. 

,,YVhv,"  said  l'onai  ,  ..hear  we  the  poice 
of  the  king,  in  the  season  of  his  rest?  Were 
the  dirri  forms  of  thy  iaihns  bending  in  thy 
dreams?     Perhaps     they     stand     on    that    iloud, 


part  of  it  that  I  think  worthy  of  bfifrg  presented  10 
the  reader. 

,,YYho  first  sent  the  black  .ship,  through  ocean, 
like  awhale  through  rh-e  bin  Miqg  of '  fojfn  .'  L  •>«>!», 
from  thy  darknefs.  on  Cronath,  Ocslaa  of  the  1 1  . 1 1 . »; 
of  old!  Send  thy  h-ht  on  the  bltie-rolliu^  waters, 
that  I  may  behold  the  kiug.  1  see  hiui  daik  111  lis 
own  .shell  of  oak!  sea-tossed  I.athotn,  iliy  soul  is 
.strong.  It  is  carelefs  as  ilie  w  ind  of  thy  sa  ihs  ;  a*  t lie 
wave  that  rolls  hy  tliy  side.  But  the  silent  green  isle 
is  before  thee,  with  its  sons,  who  ate  tall  as  woody 
J.uinou  ;  1, union  vslinh  sends  from  its  top  ■  thou- 
sand   streams,  white-w  anderiug   down   iis   sides." 

It  may,  perhaps,    !><■  lot    ilie  credit  ol   liis  knd,    to 

II  ..ilsl.ite    no    More    Of  litis    poeAi,    fol     the  i/onlmu.iltoii 

ot  Ins  description  of  the  trieh  giant*  betiays  hi*  want 
<■!   jn. lament. 
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ami  wait  For  Fonar's  song;  often  they  come 
to  tin;  lirlils  v.  In  re  their  sons  are  to  lift  the 
spear.  Or  shall  our  voice  arise  for  him  who 
lilts  the  spear  no  more;  he  that  consumed  the 
lirM.    from  Mom  a  of  the  groves? 

,,Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  hard  of 
other  times.  High  shall  his  tomh  rise,  on 
Moi-Tena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  But  now, 
roll  back  my  soul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers: 
to  tile  years  when  first  they  rose,  on  Inis- 
li uni's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleasant  to  Gathmor 
is  the  remembrance  of  wood -covered  Luraon. 
Lumon  <>f  the  streams,  the  dwelling  of  white- 
hosomed    maids. 

,, Lumon  +)  of  (he  streams,  thou  risest  on 
FoiiaTs  soul  .'  Thy  sun  is  on  thy  side,  on  the 
rocks  of  thy  hending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is 
se»n  from  thy  furze;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchv 
heart;  foi  he  sees,  at  times,  the  hound  011  the 
half-covered  heath.  Slow  on  the  vale,,  are  the 
steps  of  maids;  the  white  -armed  daughters  of 
the  how  :     they  lift  their  blue    eyes    to   the  hill, 


*)  Lumo'i  was  a  hill,  id  Inis-huna,  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Sul-malla.  This  episode  'i.^s  an  immediate 
connection  villi  what  is  said  of  Lai  then,  in  the  de- 
scription  of  Caihmor's   shield. 

T  2 
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from  amidst  their  wandering  locks.  Not  their 
is  the  stride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-htina.  He 
mounts  the  wave  on  li is  own  dark  o.ik.  in  Cluba's 
ridgy  hay.  That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Luinon, 
to  hound  alo:Tg  the  sea.  The  maids  turn  their 
eyes  away,  l^st  the  king  should  he  lowlv-laid; 
for  never  had  they  seen  a  ship,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave  ! 

,,Now  lie  dares  to  call  the  -winds,  and  to 
tnix  with  the  mist  of  ore, in.  Line  luis-fail  rose 
in  smoke;  hut  dark-skirted  nii;ht  came  down. 
The  sons  of  Lolga  feared.  The  liery  -  haired 
Ton-lht:na  rose.  Colour's  hav  received  the  ship, 
in  the  hosom  of  its  echoing  woods.  There 
issued  a  stream  fiom  Duthuma's  horrid  cave; 
where  spirits  gleanjed,  at  times,  -with  their 
Jialf- finished   forms. 

,,  Dreams  des- ended  on  Larthon:  lie  saw 
seven  spirits  of  Ids  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- 
formed  word-;  ,  and  dimly  h<h<  id  ihe  tunes  to 
come.  He-  beheld  the  kin»s  of  All, a,  the  sons  of 
future  days.  '1  hev  led  iheir  liosts  along  the  held, 
lik<'  rtdgefl  ot  mist,  tvhjcfa  winds  pour,  in  autumn, 
over  Atlia   v\    the    groves, 

,,Lajlht)ii  raised    the    hall   of  Samla  *)    to   the 

*j  S,.mKi,  op)  ariti'ons,  .so  palled  from  the  vision  of 
Larthon,  concerning  liis  posterity, 
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music  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  iocs 
of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  strains.  Nor  did  he 
forget' green  -  headed  Lnmon  ;  he  often  hounded 
over  his  seas,  to  where  white  -  handed  Flathal  *) 
looked  from  the  hill  of  loes.  tiimoii  of'  the 
loamy  streams,   thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul}" 

Morning  pours  from  the  east.  The  misty 
heads  of  the  mountains  rise.  Valleys  show,  on 
everv  side,  the  grey-winding  of  their  streams, 
His  host  heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor:  at  once 
tht-y  rose  around;  like  a  crouded  sea,  when  first 
it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves 
know  not  wihther  to  roll ;  they  lift  their  troubled 
heads. 

Sad  and  slow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lena  of 
the  streams.  She  went,  and  often  turned;  her 
hlue  eves  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  she  came 
to  the  rock,  that  darkly-covered  Lona's  vale, 
she  looked,  from  her  bursting  soul,  on  the  king; 
and  sunk,  at  once,   behind. 

Son  of  Alpin ,  stiike  the  string.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp?  Pour  it  then  on  the 
soul  of  Ossian  :  it  is  folded  in  mist.  I  hear 
thee,      O   bard!     in  my  night.        But    cease    the 


*)    Flathal,   Jier.renly,  exnitoite!/    beautiful.      She 
was  the  wire  of  Larthon. 
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lightly  trembling  sound.    Tfte  joy  of  gtifet  belongs 
lo  Ossian,   amidst  his  dai  -k.-I.ti  <>w  n    \ 

Green  thorn  of  the  liiil  of  gliosis,    thai  si 
thv  head  lo  nightly  winds!  lhearno  sound  Ul 
is    there  no    spirit's    windy    skirt    n<>\,-  rustling  in 
thy    laves?     Often    are    tlie  steps  of  the  dead  ,    in 
the  dark-eddying  blasts;    when  the  morm  ,  a  dun 
shield,  Iroin  the  .  ast,   is  rolled  along  the  sky. 

Ullin  ,  Canil  ,  and  ilyno  ,  Voices  of  the  days 
of  old!  Let  me  hear  vuii ,  while  fet  il  is  dark, 
to  please  and  awake  my  soul  1  lu.tr  \>.n  not,  ye 
sons  of  song ;  in  what  hall  of  the  olenitis  is  your 
rest?  Do  vou  touch  the  shadowy  haip.  robed 
with  morning  mist,  where  the  rustling  sun  cornel 
forth  from  his  green-headed  wa\t  s  ? 

END       OF       VOLl'Mt       S  E  C  O  N  D . 


1L      R      R     A     T      A. 

.  24,  Line  ?,  read  seen   for   sea. 

70,    Line  1 81     WWOM    an  Ji  11  .sei.ill. 

157,    Line  8,    read   Lnne   Pol    feijie. 

150,  Line  ?.<>,     read    ancestoi     I    1    ancestor 

i.so,   Line  1  Si   '       '  ;  iSe- 

224,  Line  ttj,   read  who  foi   whe. 


